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PREFACE: 


Ir may,be necessary to mention that this History, 
in a slightly different form, has already appeared in 
a series of articles published in the Calcutta Review. 

The work was undertaken, and the study of 
Oriental authorities first entered upon, at the in- 
stance of the Rev. C, G. Pranper, D.D., so well 
known as a Christian apologist in the controversy 
with the Mahometans,*—who urged that a bio- 
graphy of the Prophet of: Islam, miitable’for the 
perusal of his lldwers, ehould’ be compiled in 
the Hindoostanee language, from the early sources 
acknowledged by themselves to be authentie and 
authoritative. 

I had at first hoped that some one of the gone 
biographies, with certain modifications and ad@pta- 
tions, would, when translated, answer for this pur- 


© ‘The Archbishop of Canterbury has Istely §cknowledged the 
obligations of the English Church to this distigguished foreigner, 
for his laboure in this department, by conferring on him the 
dogree of Doctor of Divinity. 
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pose, but as my study of the original sources 
advanced, and the field of enquiry expanled, 1 
found that there was no treatise, either in English 
or in any of the continental languages, entirely 
adapted for the end in view. The authorities to 
which I had access, were more complete and au- 
thentie than any available in Europe; while the 
work of Dr. Sprencer, which came out as I was 
pursuing my studies, appeared to me (as I have 
shown in some passages of this treatise) to proceed 
upon erroneous assumptions, both as to the state 
of Arabia prior to Mahomet, and the character of 
the Prophet himself. Thus the want of a complete 
and suitnble biography insensibly led me on to the 
compilation of the materials which I now venture 
to lay, in a digested form, before the public. 

The origmal works from which I have drawn, 
—their character and authority,—are discussed in 
an introductory chapter. 

A second chapter of the Introduction has been 
devoted to a consideration of the bearing of the 
remote and patriarchal history of the Peninsula 
on the subsequent narrative. A third reviews the 
pre-islamite state of Arabia, as gathered from Mus- 
sulman tradition. The fourth enters into a detailed 
account of Mccca during the century preecding the 
birth of Mahemet. : 

The first and second chapters of the mam work 
bring down the life of the Prophet to his forticth 
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year. It the third, I have ventured to discuss that 
which forms the grand difficulty of my subject,— 
the claim advanced by Mahomet to inspiration. I 
have done this, I trust, with the combined caution 
and freedom which the obscurity aud the import- 
ance of the question demand. The fourth, fifth, 
and sixth chapters carry on the Biography, together 
with the progress of Islam, to the era of the Hegira. 
In each chapter, I have sought to illustrate the 
statements of tradition by the contemporaneous re- 
velations* of the Coran. A concluding chapter is 
devoted. to the relation borne by Islam to Christi- 
anity. 

In commending my work to favourable considera- 
tion, I will only add that it has been written amid 
the engrossing avocations of official business; and 
that the reader must not, therefore, look for that 
claborate research and completeness of disquisition 
which, under other circumstances, he might have 
been justified in expecting. It should be recollected, 
too, that the facilities for consulting works of occi- 
dental learning are, in these remote parts of Ifdia, 
rare and imperfect. Me 

In regard to the orthography of names, it has 
been my principle to preserve unchanged, words 
already naturalised in our language. | Thus I write 





* It may be proper to explain, once for 77 for the sake 
of brevity, I use the word “revelation,” for ‘ pretended,” or 


imagined xevelatson. : 
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Mecca, not Makka; Caliph, not Khalifa; Mahomet, 
not Muhammad. There is in this courge, the 
additional advantage as regards the latter word, 
that Mahomet is thus distinguished from other men 
of the name of Muhammad. 

In other respects, I have endeavoured to adopt 
an uniform system of orthography, without press- 
ing it to an awkward or inconvenient extreme. 
The following is the ordinary rendering as certain 
letters :— 


is represented by dh 


ut, is represented by th e ; 
; bo» » 
= ” ” I 
e by a sharp accent, (but 
c ” » kk © potuniformly,)thusa, 6 
é it 
és a o @& €” ” ge 
3 » corek 
oj” 
3 ” oe veliiay sla k 


. I have not thought it necessary to descend to 
farther discrimination, which would have confused 
and disfigured tiny pages. 

I: must record the deep obligations under which 
I je to Dr. Sprenger, not only for the valuable 
materials presented in his Biography of the Prophet, 
but for his ready assistance in directing me to the 
manuscripts of WAckidi, Hishimi, and Tabari. 

The origitfal MSS. of the Katib al W&ckidi and 
Tabari are now in my hands. I had hoped to place 
the manuscript of the Katib al Wackidi (as well as 
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copies of Tabari and Hishami, written so as to cor- 
respond, with the originals, and with the references 
throughout this book,) in one of the Publie Libra- 
ries in England. But I find that the owner is 
unwilling to part with the original MS. on any 
terms. He says it is Waef, or property devoted 
to sacred purposes. I entertain a hope that the 
Calcutta Asiatic Society, or some other association 
devoted to Oriental learning, may be able to under- 
take the- publication of this most interesting manu- 
script. A fac simile of the clear and ancient 
writing .would be the most accurate and useful 
form of publication. 


AGRA, 
2nd January, 1857. 
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CHAPTER FIRS 





Nources for the Thoguaphy of Mukomet —The Coran, and Tradition 


‘Tuk confidence reposed in the stories of former times varics Ancient ony 
with the medium through wlach they bave been handed down, traunenal, 
The exploits of Hereules carry less conviction than the feuts of the fanpuary 
heroes of Troy; while, again, the wanderings of Ulysses, und the 
adventures of the early founders of Rome, are regarded with 
incompavably less trnst than the history of the Pelopencssian 
war, or the fortunes of Julius Cesar. ‘Thus thers are three great 
divisious of ancient murative. Legendiy tales are based upon 
evanescent materials, and it 1s ofien doubtful whether they 
sbadow forth whstract principles or real faeta,  Tradton, und 
the thapsodics of bards, have for ther object actual or supposed 
events; but the impression of these events 13 hable to. become 
distorted, from the tmperfechiun of the velicle which conveys 
them to posterity. It 1s to the contemporary Justonan alone, or 
to lustory deriving its facts from contempormy records, that the 
mind accords a reliance wluch, propustioacd to the means and 
the fidehty of the wnite1, may z1sc to absulute certunty. 

The narrative which we now possess of the orrgin of Islam The evstence 
docs not belong exclusively to any one of thest clusses Jt 1s Tela 
legendary, for it contains multitudes of wild myths, such as the 
“Loght of Muhomet,” snd*the Cleansing of lus Heart. It as tre- 


ditional, smce the main maternal of the story 18 ora! recitation, not 
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reconded unt Islam hil attained toa full growth But it possesser 


alse some of the cle 





wuts of Ffstary, beeause there are coutem~ 
porary zecords of undoubted authenteity, to wluckewe can stilt 
refer Moreover, Moslem Tradition as of « pecubar and ayatcmatic 
character, and an some respects carries an authority not chumable 
by common tradition 

From these heteragencows and mcoherent materials 1 mght be 
Wt often i 





suppose difficult, 2 possible, to oxtraet a uniform and 


consistent account of the Azaluan Prophet. the various pots of 





which shall be supported by sufficient evidence oF probalahty. 
Tt will be my attempt, im the present chapter, to clucdate this 
topes to enquire into the avauluble sowees for such a nariabyes 
and the degree of erciht to which they are severally entitled. 

We have two mum treasuues fiom which may be drawn 
materials for tracing the Ife of Mahomet and the fust ise 
of Islam = These are the Conran, and the 'Tkaprrions of the two 
fist centmies ‘Pwo munor elasses may be added, nately, con- 
tamporay documents, and Arub poetry. but these have been, 
for the most part, transnotted by ‘I'radition, and may with pro- 
puety be treated as conang under the same head. 

Whit dependence, then, can be placed on these souech? What 
as their jodividual merit as furmshmg hstoneal evidence? and 
what their comparative vidue, im iclation to each other? ‘To the 
solution of these questions, we shall new address ourselves 

The Consx consists exclusively of the revelations or commands 














which Mahomet professcd, fiom Gime to tine, to recive Hhrough: 


_ Gabriel, as a inessaye ducet from God, amd which, under an 


allaged divine threction, Le detyered to (hose abont lum.* At the 


According to the struct Mahometan dex inne every syllable of the Corn 
ts ofa ditcetly disme engm — The wilt chapsodial Seras first composed by 
Mahomet (as the ser, ¢, ett, 1) do not at all bear munky of sueli an ne- 
sumption, nad were not probably mtended to he clothed am the dies of 
message fim the Most Tigh, wluch characterizes the rest of the Coram 
Tut when Mahorhet’s die was cast (the tunmng pomt in bis c.uecer) of 
assuming that great name as the Sputher of Lis revelations, then these 
ember -Suras abo came to be reuded as cmouatmg dneetly fom the 
Deity, Hence at arises that Mahometans rigidly ndnde every ward of the 
Cotan, at whatever stage delivered, m the catagory of C47 alld, ox “Thus 














amir J The Coran uw 


time of pretended aspiration, or shortly afler, each passage was 
iecited by Mahomet before the Compaions or followers who 
happened to be present, and was gencraily committed to writing 
by suinc one amongst them,* upon palm-leaves, leather, stones, or 
such ofher zude material as conveniently came to hand. These 
divine messages contimaed throughout the three-and-twenty years 
of lus prophetieal Life, so that the last porion did not appear UT 
the year of his death ‘The canon was then Closed; Init the Gon- 
tenis were never, during the Prophet's hi 
arranged, or even collected tovetl: 











tame, systeulically 
We have vo evitun know- 
Jedge how the ouginals were pteserved. ‘Isal chere did nat extet 
anv special depository fur thens, 1x evident (rum the modem which, 
utter Mahomet’s doath, the various fragments had to be sought 
for Much of the Coran possesed only a temporary interest, 
ainiig ont of circumstances which soon ceased to be uinportant; 
and it seems to be doubtful whether the Prophet intended. passages 
of this nature for publie worslup, or even for eventnal ew teney f 
Such portions it is httle Lkely he would take any pains to 

















sath the Lond” And rt sone of then sauments agunst on Scupties, 
that they we not entuely cast im the w anand, —not exelnatvcly os cles 
from the mouth, aml spoken m the person, of God 

“Tn the latter part of bs career, the Prophet had many Araluc 
euses, some Of them ove asional, as Alt 
ihn ‘Thilut, who teamed Hebrew exp 
Meihina as Mahomet had, mt that hugmage La the Kath al Wachul’s cole 
Jection of despatches, the writers of ch ab ducutnents ane montionee, 
and they amount to fourteen, Some say there were four-and-twenty of Jas 
followers whom Mahomet used more o1 Jess a¥ s.ttbes, athers, as many is 
fuity-tyro. Weil's Mohawmed, p 330 In lus carly Meccan hfe, be enue 
not have had these facthties, bat even ther his wife Khadija, Waracy Ab, 
or Abu Bact, who coukd all read, might have recorded dis evelations, At 
Moedin i, Obey thn Kab 1s mentioned as ene who ased to record the spied 
1ectations ot Mahomet Kanda? Wiehede, p 2774 Another, Abdallah thi 
Bad, was excepted fiom the Meee. ets, reause he had falsified the 
revelation dictated ta lum hy the Prophet Wee's Muhamed, pp B18 

Ut as aleu evident that the reselitions were recorded, berause they ate 
Gallod feguently taoughout the Coan itself, Auéd, we. “the Writ,” 
“Seu rptntes” 
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Othmndn, others ofc ral as Zeid 
esly to conduct such basiness at 





















+ Weil holds the opimon that Maliomet either destruyed ot gave away 
those party of his revelations CMdohanuacd, p 349, nole 541j, and that great 
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preserve. Whether he retained under his own eye and custody 
the more important parts, we have no indication;.gerhapa he 
regarded them as sufficiently safe in the current copies, guarded 
by the almost miraculous tenacity of the Arab memory. The 
later, and the more important, revelations were probably left with 
the scribes who recorded them, or laid up in the habitation of 
some one of the Prophet’s wives.* However this may have Leen, 





portions have thus been lost (p. 851). He farther holds, that the Prophet 
did not mtend that the abrogated passages should continue to be insorted in 
the Coran. Hiuleitung, p.46. But this, (except posmbly in a few isolated 
cases) cannot be admitted; for Mahomet lost no opportunity of umpressing 
on his people that every passage of his Revelation, whether Superseded or 
not, was a direct message from God, to be reverentially preserved and ro- 
peated, The cancelled passages are so frequent, and so inwrought into the 
substance and context of the Coran, that we cannot doubt that it was the 
practice of Mahomet and of his followers during his life-time to repeat the 
whole, including the sbrogated passages, as at present. Had Ae excluded 
them m his recitation, we may be sure that kus followers aleo would have 
done so, It is to be remembered that Mahomet, who always, when present, 
Jed the public devotions, repeated a portion of the Coran at each celebrahon 
of public worship. 

The later revelations are much more uniform than the earlior, and their 
connection less broken and fragmentary. This may have resulted in part 
from the greater care taken of them as supposed in the text, though no 
doubt in part also from the style of composition being more regalar and less 
rhapsodical. 

There is a tradition that Abdallah ibn Mastid wrote down a verse from 
Mahomet’s mouth, and next morning found it erased from the paper; 
which the prophet explained by seying, that it had beon recalled to heaven. 
Maracci ii. 42; Weile Mohammed, p. 382. The presumption from this is 
thatthe leaves remained with Mahomet. In later traditions, the incident 18 
told with the miraculous addition that the crasure occurred simultanevusly 
in the copies of a number of Mahomet’s followers. Geschichte dor Chalifen, 
i 168. Thus, of course, is a fabrication; and we must believe that (if 
there be any truth in the tradition at all) the erasure occurred in the 
original whilst in Mahomet's own keeping. 

If the originals were retained by Mahomet, they must needs have boen in 
the custody of ond“of his wives; since at Medina the prophet had no special 
honse of his own, but dwelt by turns in the abode of each of his wives. As 
Omer commutted his exemplar to the keeping of his daughter Haphsa, one 
of the widowa of Mahomet, may it not have been im imitation of the pro- 
phet’s own practice? The statement made by Sale (Prelim. Duc. p. 77,) 
that the fragmeptary revelations were cast promiscuously into a chest, does 
not seem to be borne out by any good authority. 
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it is very certain that, when Mahomet died, there was nowhere 
any deposit of the complete series of original transcripts, and 
it seeme doubtful whether the original transcripts themselves were 
then generally in existence. 

But the proservatior of the Coran during the life-time of commit 
Mahomet was not dependent on any such uncertain archives. sey Uy 
‘The divine revelation was the corner-stone of Islam. The recital lems, 
of a passage formed an essential part of every celebration of public 
worship; and its private perusal and repetition was enforced as a 
duty and a privilege, fraught with the richest religious merit. 
This is the universal voice of early tradition, and may be gathered 
from the revélation itself. The Coran was accordingly committed 
to memory more or less by every adherent of Islam, and the extent 
to which it could be recited was reckoned one of the chief distine- 
tioua of nobility in the early Moslem empirc.* The custom of 
Arabia favored the task, Passionately fond of poetry, yet possessed 
of but limited means and skall in committing to writing the effusions 
of their bards, the Arabs had long been habituated to impriat them 
on the living tablets of their hearts. The recollective faculty waa 
thus cultivated to the highest pitch; and it was applied, with all 
the ardour of an awakened Arab spirit, to the Coran. Such was 
the teuacity of their memory, and so great their power of applicn- 
tion, that several of Mahomet’s followers, according to early tradi- 
tion, could, during his life-time, repeat with scrupulous accuracy 
the entire revelation.t 





“Thus among a heap of warrior martyrs, he who had been the most varved. 
in the Coran waa honored with the first burial, THe person who in any com- 
pany could most faithfully repeat the Coran, was of nght ontitled to be tho 
{mam, or conductor of the public prayers ( post closcly connected with that 
of government,) and to pecuniary rewards. Thus, after the umual distribu- 
tlon of the spoils taken on tho field of Cadesia,.A. H. 14, the residuc was 
divided among those who knew most of the Coran, Caussn de Porc. Hist, 
des Arates ui. p. 486. . 

{The Katib al Wackidi mentions four or five such persons. Several 
others are specified who were very nearly able to repeat the whole, before 
Mahomet’s death. pp. 172, 270, 

Tn spsaking according to Mahometan idiom of “the entire revelation,” I 
mean of course that which was preserved and current in Mahomet’s later 


days, exclusive of what may possibly have boan lost, destroyed, or become 
obsolete. 
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‘We are not, however, to assume that the entire Coran was at 
this period repeated in a fixed order. The present compilation, 
indeed, is held by the Moslems to follow the arrangement pre- 
seribed by Mahomet; and early tradition might appear to imply 
some known sequence.* But this cannot be admitted; for had 
any fixed order been observed or sanctioned by the Prophet, it 
would unquestionably have been preserved in the subsequent 
collection. Now the Coran, as handed down to our time, follows 
in the disposition of its several parts no intelhguble arrangement 
whatever, either of subject or time; and it is inconceivable that 
Mahomet should have enjoined its recital invariably in this con- 
catenation. We must even doubt whether the number of the 
Suras, or chapters, was determined by Mahomet as we now have 
them.{ The internal sequence at any rate of the contents of the 
several Suras cannot, in most cases, have been that which was en- 





* Thus, the secretary of Wackidi mentions a few of the companions, who 
could repeat the whole Coran in a given time, which would seem to imply 
some usual connection of the parts; bat the ongmal tradition may havo 
referred to the portions only which wors commonly used ly Mahomet in 
pubhe worship, and these may have followed, both in copying and repetition 
from memory, dome understood order; or more hkely the tradition refers 
to # later period when the order had been fixed by Omar's compilation, and 
‘by a common error has been referred to an earler date. There wasno fixed 
order observed (as ia the regular course of “ Lessons” in Chnstian churches) 
in the portions of the Coran recited at the public prayers. The selection of 
& passago was dependent on the wall and choice of the Imm. ‘Thus Abu 
Hureira one day toBk credit to himself for remembering which Sura the 
Prophet had read the day before, Aétb al Wackids, p. 173}, On urgent 
occasions (as on that of Omar's assassination), a short Sura usod to be read, 
Ii is only 1n privace recatals that the whole, or large prbons of the Coran, 
are said to have been recited consecutively. 

‘The common idea of the Mahometans that the Coran was fixed by Ma- 
homet as we have it now, onginates in the tradition that Gabriel hed an 
annual recitation of the whole Coran wath their Prophet, as well ae in the 
desire to augment the authonty of their present edition. 


4 But there is reason to believe that the chief of the Surns, including all 
the passages in most common nse, were 20 fixed and known Ly some name 
or distinctive mark. Someof them are spoken of, m carly and well authenti- 
cated traditions as referred to by Mahomet himsolf, Thus he recalled Ins 
followers from Medina, at the discomflture of Honem, by shouting to then 
as “ the men of the Sura Bacr™ (“the cow.”) 
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forced by the Prophet. The chaotic mingling of mnbjects, ever and 
anon disjoined as well by chronology as by the sense;—a portion 
produced at Medina gometimes immediately preceding » passage 
revealed long before at Mecca; a command placed directly after a 
later one which cancels or modifies it; or an argument suddenly 
disturbed by the interjection of a sentence utterly foreign to its 
purport; all this forbids us to believe that the present, or indeod 
any complete, arrangement was in use during Mahomet's life-time. 

On the other hand, there does not appear reason to doubt that The fag. 
several at least of the Suras are precisely the same, both in matter which tho 
and order, as Mahomet left them;* and that the remainder, though are” 
often resembling a mosaic of various material, radely dove-tailed Manom i 
together, is yet composed of genuine fragmente, generally of than 
considerable size, and each for the most part, following the connec- 
tion in which it was recited at the public prayers, and committed 
to memory or to paper from the mouth of the Prophet by the 


Several persons are stated in the traditions to have Jearnt by heart a 
certain momber of Suras m Mahomet’s hfe-time. Thus Abdullah ibn Masid 
Toained seventy Saras from the Prophet's own mouth, Kétb al Wacki, 
p. 169, and Mahomet on his death bed repeated seventy Suras, “among 
‘which were the seven long ones.” cd p. 124] These appoar to be good 
traditions, and signify a recognized division of at least 8 part of the revelation 
into Surag, if not a usual order sn repeating the Suras themselves, 

‘Wail haa a learned note (Mohammed, p, 361) on the meaning of the word 
“Sura,” as used by Mahomet. It was probably at first employed to desig- 
unte any portion of his revelation, or a string of yerves; but itsoon afterwards, 
oven during Mahomet's life tume, acquired its present technical meaning, 


* Where whole Suras were revealed at once, this would naturally be the 
case; but short passages in dnblets, and often singleaerses, were given forth 
at a time, as occasion required. With regard to theso, it 1s asserted in 
some traditions that Mahomet used to direct his amannensis to enter them’in 
such and such @ Sura, or rather ‘‘in the Sura which trested of such and 


such a subject,” JOS Yad Sd. gil Epp 3 atushoat i, p. 0265 
se6 also the Persian Commentary. ‘Thia, xf an authentic tradition (and it is 
Probably founded on fact), would indieate that Mahomet wished the Coran 
to be arranged according to its matter, and not chronologically. 

‘The traditions cited above as to the number of Suras which some of the 
Companions could repeat, and which Mahomet himself repeated on his death- 
bed, imply the existence of such Suras in s complete and fimshed form. 


Modma 
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earliest Moslems.* The irregular interposition and orderlese 
isposal of the emaller fragments have indeed frequently destroyed 
the sequence, and produced a perplexing confusion. Still, the 
fact remains, that the fragments themselves were Mahomet’s own 
composition, and were learned or recorded under his instructions; 
and this fact stamps the Coran, not merely as formed out of the 
Prophet's words and sentences, but to a large extent as his in 
relation to the context likewise. 

However retentive the Arab memory, we should still have 
regarded with distrust a transcript made entirely from that source. 
But there is good reason for believing that many fragmentary 
copies, embracing amongst them the whole Coran, or nearly the 
whole, were made by Mahomet’s followers during his life. Even 
if we admit that writing had been but lately introduced into 
Mecca,t it was without doubt gencrally known there long before 


* Anecdotes are told of some, who in reciting the Coran used, especially ~ 
when tired, to pass over passages from the smuilar termination of the verses; 
‘and of others, who having been guilty of tho omission, could spontaneously 
correct themaelvea, Such homowteleuta are of very frequent recurrence, from. 
the rhythm of the verses being formed by the repetition of corsmon place 
phrases at their close, such as the attnbutes of God, &c. The anecdotes 
certainly suppose a settlod order of the parts repeated; and though the period 
referred to is subsequent to Mahomet’s death, yet the habit of such connected. 
repetition was most probably formed during his life-time, and before the col- 
lection into one volume. 


+ De Sacy and Caussin de Perceval concar in fixing the date of the intro- 
duction of Arabie writing into Mecca at A.D. 560, Mém, da l'Acad. 
vol. L p. 306; C, de Pere. i. p. 294. ‘The chief authonty is contained in a 
tridtion gen by Iba Khalliedo, that the Arabic system was invented by 
Morimir at Anbar, whence it spread to Hira. It was thence, shortly after 
its invention, introduced into Mecca by Harb, father of Abi Sofifin the 
great opponent of Mahomet, én Khailicim, by Slane, vol. ii p. 284 [480]. 
Other traditrons give a lster date; but M. C, de Perceval reconciles the dis- 
crepancy by referring them rather to the subsequent arrival of some zealous 
and successful teacher, than to the first introduction of the art. ‘Vol. i. 
BP. 295, 4 

1 would observe that either the above traditions are erroneous, or that 
some sort of writing other than Arabie must have been known long before 
the date specified, £ ¢ AD, 560, Abd al Muttalib is described aa writing 
from Mecca to his maternal relatives at Medina forhelp, in his younger days 
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. 
Mahomet assumed his prophetical office. Many of his followers 
are expressly mentioned as employed by the Prophet at Medina in 
writing his letters or despatches. And, though himeclf delighting 
in the title of the “literate Prophet,” aud abstaining by neces- 
sity or design from the use of penmanship, he by no means locked 
with a jealons eyo upon the art. Some of the poorest Meccan 
captives taken at Badr were offered their release on condition that 
they would teach a certain number of the ignorant citizens of 
Medina to write.* And although the people of Medina were not 
s0 generally educated af the Meccans, yet many of them also 
are distinctly noticed as having been able to write before 
Islam.¢ ‘The ability being thus possessed, it may be safely 
inferred that* what was so indefatigably committed to memory, 
would be hkewise committed carefully to writing. 


‘We also know that when a tribe first joined Islam, Mahomet transcripts 


was in the habit of deputing one or more of his followers to teach the eco a 


> an0 
ée. about A.D. 520, And still farther back, in the middle of the fifth centm 7. ay eve 
Case: addresaod a written demand of a sunilar tenor to has brother m 
Arabia Petros, Nate al Wachids, 11}; Tabare 18 & 28. ‘ 

‘The Homyar or Musnad writing 1s said by Ibn Khulhedn to have been 
confined to Yemen; but the verses quoted by C. de Perecvat (vol. up 295) 
would seem to imply that xt had at onc ported been Lnown and used by tho 
‘Meccans, and was in fuct supplanted by the Arabic. The Syriac und 
Hebrew wero slo known, and probably extensively uscd in Medina and 
the northern parts of Arabia from a remote poriod. 

Tn fine, whatever the system employed may have been, it is evident that ‘ 
writing of some sort was known and practised at Mecca long before A.D. 
560 At all events, the frequent notices of written peptrs leave no room to 
doubt that Arabic writing was well known, and not uncommonly praetiged, 
there in Mahomet’s early days. I cannot think with Wed, that any great 
“‘want of wnting mateuals” could have been felt, even “by the poorer 
‘Moslems in the early days of Istam,” Mohammed, p. 350, Reeds Sind 
palm-leaves would never he wanting. 

* Thus the Kétuh al Wéckids, p. 101}, relates-—* Now the people of Mecca 
were ablo to write, but those of Medina were unaccustomed to the art. 
‘Wherefore, when the captives could not pay any ransom, the Prophet made 
over to each of them ten of the lads of Medina, and when! these Inds became 
export in writing, that stood for the ransom of the captives.” 

+ Thus, to exte ome of a reore of instances, “Abu Abbas used to write 
Arabic before the rise of Islam, while as yet writing was rare among the 
Arabs” Kéatib al Wackdi, p. 269. 

2 . 
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them the Coran and the requirements of his religion, We are 
frequently informed that they carried written instructions with 
them on the latter point, and it is natural to conclude that they 
would provide themselves also with transcripte of the more 
important parts of the Revelation, especially those upon which the 
ceremonies of Islam were founded, and such as were usually 
recited at the public prayers.* Besides the references in the Coran 
itself to its own existence in a written form, we have express mention 
made, in the authentic traditions of Omar's conversion, of a copy of 
the twentieth Sura being used by his sister’s family for social and 
private devotional reading} This refers to a period preceding, by 
three or four years, the emigration to Medina. If transcripts of the 
revelation were made, and in common use, at that carly time, when 
the followers of Islam were few and oppressed, 1t scems a sure de~ 
duction that they multiplied exceedingly when the Prophet came 
to power, and his Book formed che law of the greater part of 
Arabia. 

Tt is perhaps hardly necessary to add that the limitations 
already applied to the Coran as committed to memory, must, be 
equally understood here. The transcripts were mere fragmentary 
copies compiled, if compiled at all, with little or no reference to 
concatenation of subject and date. The Suras chiefly used in 





* A carious Ulustration of this 1 given im the case of the despatch and 
embassy to the Himyantes,—the Prophets ambassador, Harith ibn Abi 
Rabia, among other things was told to direct them to “translate,” (perhaps 


“explain”) !y#2-,9 the Coran, when they recited it in a forcign tongue 
or dialect, Kath al Wackdt, p. 55. 

Abdallah ibn Abbie 1s mentioned as = good “translator” (perhaps 
“explainer”) of the Coran. 6, p, 174. 

4 [have before alluded to the evidence conveyed by the name “Kitab.” 
Other passages involve the existence of copies in common use. “The Coren, 
+. none éhall touch the same, excepting such as are clean.” Sura vi. 

. ‘This is an early Meccan Sura, and the passage was referred to by 
the sister of Omar when at hus conversion he desired to take her copy 
of Sura xx. into‘his hands Such passages are not only evidence of the 
extreme caro, if not awe, with which all transcripts of the Coren were treated, 
but they themselves served of an important safeguard against coruption. 
‘The account of this transaction may be referred to below, in the 5th Chapter 
of this work, 
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. 
public worship, or the most favourite and meritorious for private 

perusal and recitation, would be those of which the greatest 

number of copies existed. Transcripts of the earlier Suras, and 

of those of evanescent interest, even if extant, would be few in 
number.” 

Such was the condition of the text of the Coran during siae ats of the 
Mabomet's life, and such it remained for about a year after his s yeu 4 oer ater 
death, imprinted upon the hearts of his people, and fragmentary ian 
copies of it increasing daily, These sources would correspond 
closely with each other; for the Coran, even in the Prophet's life- 
time, was regarded with u superstitious awe ax containing the 
very words of God himself; so that any variations would be recon- 
ciled by a ditect reference to Mahomet, ¢ and after his death to 
the originals where they existed, or to the transcripts and the 
memory of the Prophet’s confidential friends and amanuenses. 

It was not till the overthrow of Moseilama, when 3 great The Corn 
carnage took place amongst the Moslems at Yemiima,t and large Ag. by 
nuinbers of the best reciters of the Coran were slain, that a mis~ text a 
giving first arose in Omar's mind as to the uncertainty and mae 
embarrasament which would be experienced regarding the text, Sou'Bair 
when all those who had received it from the original source, aud we 


* Those revelations, however, must be excepted which related to individuals, 
Such passages as praised or cxculpated specified persons, would be most 
carefully treasured up hy tho persons to whom they referred and by theu 
foruilies, however ttle interest they might possess for any ons else;—eg. the 
verses in Sura xxiv. regarding Ayesha; and Sura ix. 420, respecting Kab 
Sbn Malik and others, who were pardoned for not accompanying the Tabik 
‘expedition. . 

t Seo instances of such references made to Muhomet by Omar, Abdallah 
itm Masid, and Obey bn Kab, at pp. 521 & 522, vol. i of the Mushedt, 2ng, 
Translation, 

} The exact date of the batrlo of Yemima is uncertain. Wackidi makes 
at to fall in Rabi I. A.H. 12, or one year after Mahomet’s death, and Abu 
‘Mashar follows hun, Tsbari mentions the 1th year of the Hegira, and 
others give the end of that year. The latter opinion is the lkelicst, as 
Khahd set out for Irak after the battle, and in the beginning of A.H. 12. 
‘Weal would place it in Shabin of A.H. 11, or only about five months after 
‘Mahomet’s death, which apparently Icaves too little time for the intervening 
transactions. WeiPs Gesck. der Chalifer i. p. 27; Kath al Wéckidh, p. 195. 
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thence stored it in their memories, should have passed away. “I 
fear,” said he, addressing the Caliph Abu Bacr, “that the 
slaughter may again wax hot amongst the repeaters of the Coran, 
in other fields of battle; and that much may be Jost therefrom.* 
Now, therefore, my advice is, that thou shouldest give speedy 
orders for the collection of the Coran.” Abu Bacr agreed, and 
thus made known his wishes to Zeid ibn Thibit, an Adyutor or 
convert of Medina, and one of the Prophet's amaguenses,—“ Thou 
art a young man, and wise; against whom no one amongst us can 
cast an imputation; and thou wert wont to write down the inspired. 
revelations of the Prophet of the Lord. Wherefore now search 
out the Coran, and bring it all together.” So new and unexpected 
was the enterprise, that Zeid at first shrank from it, and doubted 
the propriety, or even lawfulness, of attempting that which 
Mahomet had neither himself done nor commanded to be done. 
At last he yielded to the joint entreaties of Abu Bacr and Omar, 
and secking out the fragments of the Coran from every quarter, 
“ gathered it together, from date-leaves, and tablets of white 
stone, and from the breasts of men.”{ By the labours of Zeid, 


* Nal Ue MS bas Vide Mushodt, vol i. p. 824, Eng. Trans- 
lation, Bk. VIEE ch. ini. pt. 3. 


Tyee g CN» Cell Lye dese! Ql CG 
i Se ~ |. —— u-~ue Properly signifies branches of the date-tree, on 
which there are no leaves; it appears, however, here to moan date-levves. 
wales signifies thin wiite stones. The commentary on this passage adds 
traditions to the effect that Zeid gathered the Coran also from “fragments of 


parchment or paper,” rag ', and “pieces of Jeather,” pont wu, 


and “the shoulder and rib bones of camels and goats,” gid RN 
Mishedt, as above. 

Leather was frequently used for writing. Many of Mahomet’stsenties and 
letters are montioned as recorded on st. Bometimes red leather in specified. 
Kétib al Wéekidi, p. 59. There is a curions tradition regurding a man who 
used a leather letter received from Mahomet, for the purpose of mending lis 
‘pucket, and whose family were thence called the Ban: Rackt— children of 
the mender,” of cobbler ;” Ibid,.p. 54. 
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these scattered and confused materials were reduced to the order 
and sequence in which we now find them, and in which it is pre- 
tended that Zeid used to repest the Coran in the presence of 
Mahomet. The original copy prepared by Zeid appears to have 
been kept by Abu Bacr during the short remainder of his reign. 
Tt than came into the possession of Omar, who committed it to the 
custody of his daughter Haphsa, one of the Prophet's widows. 
‘The compilation of Zeid, as copied out in this exemplar, continued 
during the ten years’ caliphate of Omar to be the standard and 
authoritative text.* 

But variety of expression either originally prevailed in 2 the Bro Baconlon Jn 
vious transcripts and modes of recitation, or soon crept into the of orhmin, 
coptes which were made from Zeid’s edition. Mussulmans were eae 
scandslized. The Coran sent down by the Lord was one, but it® 
there were several varying texts, where was its unity? Hodzeifa, 
who had warred both in Armenia and Adzerbaijan, and had 
observed the different readings of the Syrians and of the men of 
Irie, was alarmed at the number and extent of the variations, and 
warned Othmin to interpose, and “stop the people, before they 
should differ regarding their scriptures, as did the Jews and 
Christians."t The Caliph was persuaded, and to remedy the evil 
had recourse again to Zeid, with whom he associated a jury of 
three Coreishites.t The original copy of the first edition was 


* This consistent account is derived from the traditions in the Afishedt, 
‘The authortios in the Aatib al Wacksdi very. Abn Beer is said to have beon 
“the first who collected the Coran into one book,” p. 216," He diod before 
he had collectett the Coran” (probably it is meant “ finshed the collection”) 
P2195. 

Again, in regard to Omar it is eaid:—“ Omar was the first to collect the 
Coran into one volume.” This must refer to Abu Bacr’s collection, here 
ascribed to Omar, because made at hie suggestion, p. 294], Again, at page 
237, we rend, that “he died before he had collected the Coran.” ‘This may 
probably be a loose mode of iatimating that ins was not the final collection. 
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Zeia, it will be remembered, was a native of Medina. 
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obtained from Haphea’s depository, and s careful recension of the 
whole set on foot. In case of difference between Zeid and his 
coadjutors, the voice of the latter, as demonstrative of the 
Coreishite idiom, was fo preponderate; and the new collation was 
thus assimilated to the Meccan dialect, in which the Prophet had 
given utterance to his inspiration.® Transcripts were multiplied 
and forwarded to the chief cities in the empire, and all the pre- 
viously existing copies were, by the Caliph's command, committed 
to the flames The old original was returned to Haphaa’s 
custody. 

The recension of Othmin has been handed down to us unaltered. 
So carefully, indeed, has it been preserved, that there are no varia- 
«nq of importance,—we might almost say no variations at all,— 
amongst the ianumerable copies of the Coran scattered throughont 
the vast bounds of the empire of Islam. Contending and embit- 
tered factions, taking their rise in the murder of Othman himsvlf 
within a quarter of a century from the death of Mahomet, have 
ever since rent the Mahometan world. Yet but Oxe Coran has 
always been current amongst them; and the consentancous use by 
all to the present day of the same scripture, is an irrefragable 
proof that we have now before us the very text prepared by the 
commands of the unfortunate Caliph.t There is probably in the 





It is one of the maxims of the Moslem world, supported porhaps by the 
revelation itself (see Sura xi. 2), that the Coran 1s incorruptible, and pro- 
served from error and variety of reading, by the miraculous interposition of 
God bimeelf, In order, therefore, to escape the scandal and mconsistency of 
the transaction here detailed, st 1 held that the Coran, as to ita external 
regs, was revealed in seven dislocts of the Arabic tongue, Soe truditions 
at p. 520, vol. i. of the Mishedt; and Weil's Mohammed, p. 349, note 551. It 
is not improbable that Mahomet himself may have originated or countenanced 
souie idea of this kind, to avoid the embarrasriment of differing versions of the 
same passages of revelation. See also Weile Einleitung, p. 48. 

+ Mushedt, vol. i. p. 525. Wackidi, however, mentions that twelve persons 
were employed by Othman in this work, among whom were Obey ion Kab 
and Zeid. The ghree Coreish noticed in the text were probably umpires 
from among the twelve. Kati al Wackids, p. 278}. 

$ The Moslems would have us believe that some of the self-same copies, 
penned by Othmén or Ly his order, are atill in existence. M. Quatremére 
has collected a number of facts bearing on this head. Journal Asiatique, 
JFuillet, 1838, pp. 41, ef ey. The very copy which the Cahph held in his 
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world no other work which has remained twelve centuries with ¢o 
pure a text. The various readings are wonderfully few in num- 
ber, and are chiefly confined to differences in the vowel points and 
diacritical signs. But these marks were invented at a later date. 
They did not exist at all in the early copies, and can hardly be 
said to affect the text of Othmiin.* 





hand when be was murdered is said to have been preserved in the village of 
Antartus Others hold that leaves of it were treasured up in the grand 
mosque of Cordova; and Edrisi describes in detail the ceremonies with which 
they were treated. they were finally transferred to Fez or Telemsan. Ibn 
Batita, when in the fourteenth century he visited Basra, declares that this 
Coran was then in sts mosque, and that the marks of the Calph’s blood were 
still visible at the words (Sura 1, v. 1383, “God shall avenge thee against 
them.” Lee’s trtasiation, p. 35. [The Kanb al Wickids, p. 198, states that 
the unfortunate Cuhph’s blood ran down to these words.) Other of Oth- 
man’s originals me said to be preserved in Egypt, Morocco, and Damascus; 
as well as at Mecca and Medina, The Medina copy, it 1s said, has a note at 
the end, relating that it was compiled by the injunctions of Othman; and the 
compilers’ names me also given: Caf. Gayangos Spain, vol. i, pp. 222—224, 
* wnd 497, 498; ond Weuls Eilert, p. 51. In Quatremére’s conclusion that 
though the preservation of such copies is not impossible, yet the accounts on 
the sulyect are of doubtful authonty, I am disposed to concur. It appears 
very unlikely that any of Othmin’s copics can have escaped the mmnumerable 
changes of dynasty and party to which every part of the Moslem world has 
been subjected. Any very ancient copy would come, however unfounded 

the clam, to bo called that of Othman, : 
* There are, however, mstances of variation m the letters themselves, and 


these are not confined to difference in the dots, as |.) for |. (Sura vi, 
58, and xxv, 49), Al; for al (1v.83). They extend sometimes tothe 


form of the letters also, as aphhs 3 is ‘Iexxi. 23), 5 i 
(xan, 37.) oe for oe ¢ Dscipe he 

‘This almost incredible purity of text, in a book # widely scattered over 
tho world, and continually copied by people of different tongues and langs, 
4s without doubt owing mainly to Othman’s recension, and the official 
enforcement of his one cdition. To countenance a various reading was an 
offence against the State, and punished as such, An instaneo may be found. 
in Weile History of the Caliphs, vol. ii, p. 676. Yet the various readings 
for which the learned Abul Hasan was persecuted, appear to have been very 
innocent and harmless to the government. We need not wonder that, when 
such means were resorted to, 2 perfect uniformity of text bas been main- 
tained. To compare (as the Moslems are fond of doing) their pare text, 
with the various readings of our Scriptures, is to compare things between the 
history and ossential points of which there is no analogy. 
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Since, then, we possess the undoubted text of Othméan’s recension, 
it remains to be inquired whether that text was an honest re-produc- 


fea ie” tion of Abu-Bacr’s edition, with the simple reconcilement of unim- 


edition of 


Souiuii> portant variations, ‘There is the fullest ground for believing that it 


wasso, Noearly or trustworthy traditions throw suspicion of unfair 
dealing upon Othmin.* The Shtubs, indeod, of later times, pretend 


* Weil, indeed, impugns Othmin's honesty, by saying that he committed 
the task not to the most learned men, but to those most devoted to himself; 
Chaltf. i. p. 167. But he seems horein mistaken; for Wichtdh, as we have 
seen, holds that Othman selected fwelve men for the work, among whom was 
Obey ibn Kab as well ns Zeid, the two best authouitics ving Abdallah ibn. 
Masiid, it 1s truc, was vexed at Zeid being ontrusted with she revision, and 
cast suspicions upon him, but this, as will be shown in the next note, was simple 
jealousy. Zeid was selected for the first compilation by Alu Bacr and 
Omar, and Othman caunot be blamed for fixing upon the sume person to 
revise xt The traditions regarding Zeid assign to hum o high and uncx- 
ceptronable charncter; vide Adteb at Wackids, p. 172}, 178. ~ He 1s spoken of 

‘asthe first man in Medina for his judgment, decision, reading of the Coran, 
and legal knowledge, daring the calsphates of Omer, Othman, Ali, and until 
he died in Muavia’s reign.” 

‘The only tradition which impntes to Othmin any change is one in the 
Mishcit (i. p. 826), where the Caliph, being asked why he had jomed Suras 
viti, and 1x, without interposing the usual fonmula, “In the name of God, 
&e.,” 1 said to bave answered that “the Prophet, when dictating a passage, 
used to direct the scribe to write it in the Sura relating to such and such a 
snlject; that Mahomet died before explaining the position of Suiaix, which 
was the last revealed; and that, as st resembled im cubyect Sura vim, he 
(Othman) had joined them together without the mtervening formula,” Here 
certainly 12 no charge of corruption, or even of changing the position of any: 
portion of the Coran, but simply » direction as to the form and heading with 
which one of the chapters should be entered. There is also x tradition from 
Dazzhaby given by Wal (Chalif, 1. p. 168, note). which apparently implios 
that, previous to Othman’s collection, the Coran, though arranged into Suraa, 
‘was not brought together into one volume or series, “The Coran,” it says, 
“was composed of books,— «5 —but Othman left it one book.” «_s(3¢, 
‘This would correspond with the principle regarding thetwoeditions Inid down. 
in the Coopaiey her the Mfishedt;—“ The difference between the collecuon of 
Abu Bacr and that of Othmiin, is that the object of the former was to gather 
‘up everything, so that no portion shonid be lost; the ehject of the Jatter, to 
prevént any discrepancy in the copies.” ‘Tho former object might have besa 
attained without arranging tho Suras into a volume. Still, J incline to think 
that Abu Bacr did so arrange them. 
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that Othmifin left out certain Suras or passages which favored af. 
But this is incredible. He could not possibly have done eo without 
being observed at the time; and it cannot be imagined that Ali 
and his followere—not to mention the whole body of the Mussul- 
mans who fondly regarded the Coran as the word of God—would 
have permitted such a proceeding. 

In support of this position, the following arguments may be Rosson he 
adduced. J¥rst—When Otlhmin's edition was prepared, no open Bhat wuano, 
breach had yet taken place between the Omeyads and the Alyites. 
‘The unity of Islam was still complete and unthreatened. Ali’s 
pretensions were undeveloped. No sufficient object can, there- 
fore, be assigned for the perpetration by Othmin of an offence 
which Moslems even then regarded as one of the blackest dye. 
Second.—On the other hand, Ali, from the very commencement 
of Othmiin’s reign, had an influential party of adherents, strong 
enough in the end to depose the Oaliph, to storm his palace in the 
heart of Medina, and to put an end to his life. Can we conceive 
that these men would have remained quiet, when the very evi- 
dence of their leader's superior claims was being openly expunged 
from the book of God? hird.—At the time of the recension, 
there were still multitudes alive who had the Coran, as originally 
delivered, by heart; and of the supposed passages favouring Ali— 
had any ever existed—there would have been numerous tran- 
scripts in the hands of his family and followers. Both of these 
sources must have proved an effectual check upon any attempt at 
auppression.* Fourth.—The party of Ali shortly after assumed 





* Weil supposes that Othmiin threatenod the severgst punishments against 
those who did not burn all the old manuscripts. Gesch der Chalifen, i. p. 
169,note. But we find in reality no trace of any such severity, or indeed of aay 
inquisitorial proceedings at all. ‘The new edition, and the destruction of former 
copies (though subsequently formmg a convenient accusation against Oth- 
mmin,) do not appear to have excited st the time any surprise or opposition, 

‘The opposition and imprisonment of Abdallah ibn Masid originated in 
his discontent and jealousy. ‘That his Coran was burnt for fts supposed errors 
(Chalif. i. p. 169,) ia not aupported by any good tradition; it was probably 
burnt with all the others, on the new edition being promulgated. The 
following is all that Wiekidi has apo it, A tradition runs thus:—“ Ab- 
dallsh ibn Masiid addressed us when the command was received regarding 

ad . 
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an independent attitude, and he himself succeeded to the Caliphate. 
In it possible that either Ali, or his party, when thus arrived at 
power, would have tolerated a mutilated Coran—mutilated ex~ 
pressly to destroy his claima? Yet we find that they followed one 
and the same Coran with their opponents, and raised not even the 
shadow of an objection against it.* The ineurgente are indecd 


(the compilation or recension of) the Coran; and referring to the verse in 


the Coran reprobating robbery (of the booty, ;} he Sura ui, 162,) he added, 
“ And they have mado secret robbery in the Coran; and certainly if I were to 
recite the Coran according to the reading of any other porson whatever whom, 
T might chance to select, it would be better in my opimon than the reading 
of Zeid. For, by the Lord! I received seventy Suras from the mouth of 
the Prophet himself, at a time when Zeid was but a cmly-heuded urchin 
playing with the children, Verily, if I knew any one more learned 
than myself in the book of the Lord, I would travel to him, were 1t never su 
far.” Katib al Wackidi, p. 169. These are the words evidently of a piqued 
and discontented man. Had there been any foundation for his calumny, we 
should undoubtedly have heard of it from other quarters, 

* So far from objecting to Othmiin’s revision, Ali multiplied copres of Ine 
version. Quatremére, in the paper cited in a former note, among other 
‘MSS. supposed to have been written by Ali, mentions one which was pre- 
verved at Mosched Al ap to the fourteenth century and which bore his 
signature. Some leaves of the Coran, said to have beon copied by him, are 
now inthe Lahore Tosha-Khdna ; others in the same repoartory aro ascribed 
to the pen of his son, Huscin. Without leaning upon sueh uncertain evidence, 
it is abundantly sufficient for our argument that copies of Othman's Coren 
were notoriously used and multiplied by Al's partizaus, and have beon #0 un- 
interruptedly up to the prosent day. 

‘There is a curicus tradition in Wackidi to the following offect —“ Ali 
delayed long to do homage to Abu Bacr, who happening to meet him asked, 
«Art thou displeased with my being elected chief?’—* Noy, rephed Ali, ‘but 1 
Aave sworn with an oath that I shall not put on my mantle, except for jnuyers, 
ntl I have collected the Corun.’ And xt 18 thought that ho wrote it (chro- 
nologically) according to its revelation” But itis at the same time admitted 
that nobody ever knew anything of such a collection; the traditionists add 
-—" Had that book reached us, verily there had been knowledae for us therein.” 
Kati al Wackids, p. 168). A similar tradition appears to be reforred to by 
Weil (Chalif. i. & 169, note), But the ides is preposterous, and is munply an 
invention to exculpate Ali from the charge of having done homage to Abn 
Bacr tardily. Had he really compiled a Coran of his own, we should have 
had multitudes of traditions about it. Besides, the notion, as already 
observed, is incompatible with his subsequent reception of Othmiin’s version. 
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said to have made it one of their complaints against OthmAn that 
he had caused a new edition to be made of the Coran, and had 
committed all the old copies to the flames; but these proceedings 
were objected to simply as unauthorized and sacreligious, No hint 
was dropped of any alteration or omission. Such a supposition, 
palpably absurd at the time, is altogether an after-thought of the 
modern Shias. 

‘We may then safely conclude that Othmin’s recension was, UL Was the 
what it professed to be, a reproduction of Abu Bacr’s edition, Sa. ee 
with a more perfect conformity to the Meccan dialect, and possibly of te reves 

Jations of 
a more uniform arrangement of ite parte,—but still a faithful Maiomot? 
reproduction, The most important question yet remains, viz., 
Whether Abu"Bacr’s edition was an authentic and complete collection 
of Mahomet's revelations, The following considerations warrant 
the belief that it was authentic and, in the main, as complete as 
at the time was possible. 

Firat.—We have no reason to doubt that Abu Bacr was & Reasons for 
sincere follower of Mahomet, and an earnest believer in the divine thio 
origin of the Coran, His faithful attachment to the Prophet's gncerity and 
person, conspicuous for the last twenty years of his life, and his fuurnntae 
simple, consistent, and unambitious deportment as Caliph, seem to fro fo 
admit no other supposition, Firmly believing the revelations of 
his dear friend to be the revelations of God himself, his natural 
object would be to secure a pure and complete transcript of them, 

A similar argument applies with almost equal force to Omar and 
the other agents in the revision. The great mass of Mussulmans 
were undoubtedly sincere, nay fanatical, in thelr belief. From 
the scribes themselves, employed in the compilation, down to the 
humblest believer who brought his little store of writing on stones 
or palm-leaves, all would be influenced by the same earnest desire 
to reproduce the very words which their Prophet had declared as 





Ali was moreover deoply versed in the Coran, and his memory (if tradition 
Ue true) would amply have spificed to detect, if not to restore, any passage 
that had been tampered with. Ali said of himself, “there is not a verse 
in the Coran, of which Ido not know the matter, the parties to whom it 
rofers, and the placa and time of its revelation, whether by night or by day, 
whether in tho plaina or upon the mountains.” Kétib al Wackidi, . 168} 
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‘ 
his message from the Lord. And a similar guarantee existed 
in the feclings of the people at large, in whose soul no principle 
was more deeply rovted, than an awful reverence for the supposed 
word of God. The Coran itself contains frequent denunciations 
against those who should presume to “fabricate apything in the 
name of the Lord,” as well as conceal any part of that which ho 
hhad revealed. Such an action, represented as the worst descrip- 
tion of crime, we cannot believe that the first Moslems, in the 
early ardour of their faith and love, ever dared to contemplate.* 


Vide Curan, Sura via. 21. ai! ec Pl ot el wv wes 
ey btall Pa ¥ a5} hl ods gf L3S.—The same sentiment, in 


nearly the same words, is repeated in cleven other places. 

‘The considerations above detailed seem sufficient to rebut the supposition 
advanced by Dr. Weil (Mohammed, p. 350,) that Abu Bacr might havo col- 
ludedt with Zeid, or some other of the Prophet's scrrbes, and made them pro- 
duce at pleasure scraps which Mahomet never gave forth, as portions of the 
Coran. The oxr.x passage brought forward, as favouring this view, 1s that 
regarding the mortality of Mahomet, quoted (or, as Weil holds, fabricated) 
by Abu Baer immediately after his death. Tho people were at the time 
frantic with grief, and refused to believe that their Prophet and their Ruler, 
whom a few hours before they had seea m the mosque apparently conval- 
escent, and upon whom they hung for temporal guidance and for spuntual 
drrection, was really dead. ‘They persuaded themselves that he was only in a 
swoon, and would goon again return to conscionsness, as from some heavenly 
journey. It was thus that when Abu Bacr sounded in their ears Mahomet’s own, 
‘words, in which (with reference to his pertlous pomtion in 2 field of battle) he 
had announced his mortality, they were bewildered, and “it was as if they had 
not known that this verse had been revealed, until Abu Bacr recited 1t; and 
thé people took it up fgom Inm, and forthwith it was in all their mouths,” 
Another relates—“ By the Lord! it was so that when Iheard Abu Bacr repeat- 
ing this, I was horror-struck, my limbs shook, I fellto the carth, and I knew 
of a certainty that Mahomet was indeed dead.” Katt al Wackidh, p. 155}; 
Hishdmi,p. 462. The whole circomstances appear natural and readily expli- 
cable by the highly excited feelings and wild grief of Omar and those who wero 
withhim, The traditions are throughout consrstent with the Corun, Mahomet 
always contemplaved death as awaiting him, and spoke of it as euch. The tradi- 
tion of ing having declared that the choice of both worlds, (i.e. the option of 
desth and transfer to paradise, or of continuance in this world,) was offered 
him is a fiction, or a highly-coloured exaggeration. Whatever expectations 
of a miraculous interference and resnscitation Mahomet's eudden decease may 
lave excited, they were certainly warranted neither by the Coran nor by any 
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Second.—The compilation was made within two years Of seesd.—The 

Mahomet's death.* We have seen that several of his followers @™ uu" 
had the entire revelation (excepting perhapa some obsolete frag- yes yet fresh 
ments) by heart; that every Moslem treasured it up more or less ar crits 
in his memory ; and that there were official reciters of it, for “owe™ 
public worship and tuition, in all countries to which Islam extended. 
These formed an unbroken link, a living stereotype, between the 
revelation, fresh from Mahomet’s lips, and the edition of it by 
Zeid. Thus the people were not only sincere and fervent in their 
desire for a faithful copy of the Coran; they were also in posses- 
sion of ample means for realizing their wish, and for testing the 
acouracy and completeness of the volume placed by Abu Bacr in 
their hands. + 

Third.—A still greater security would be obtained from the MWr4—It 
fragmentary transcripts, which existed in Mahomet's life-time, correspond 
and must have greatly multiplied before the Coran was thrown poreas en 
together. These were in the possession, probably, of all who bn oso 
could read. And as we know that the compilation of Abu Bacr ° 
came into immediate and unquestioned use, it is reasonable to 
conclude that it embraced and corresponded with every extant 
fragment ; and therefore, by common consent, superseded them 
all. We hear of no fragments intentioually omitted by the com- 
pilers, nor of any that differed from the received edition, Had 
any such been discoverable, they would undoubtedly have been 
preserved and noticed in those traditional repositories which 
treasured up the minutest and most trivial acts and sayings attri- 
buted to the Prophet. . 

Fourth.-The contents and the arrangement of the Coran Foura— 
speak forcibly for its authenticity, All the fragments that could tera 


of the 

specchof Mabomet, I ontirely dissent from Weil, that there is any suspicion 2% tuthfile 
whatever of the verse repeated by Abu Bacr having been fabricated for the compilers. 
oceamon, ‘To me such suspicion appears to bs gratuitous incredulity. Cnt 
Wells Mohamned, pp. $38, 950; his Einleitung, p. 43; and his Gerch, der 
Chalyfen, vol. i. pp. 4 & 15, 

*Tho battle of Yemima, as before mentioned, occnrred within a year 
after Mahomet’s death. Abn Bacr's caliphate lasted little more than two 
Yeats and two months. Tho compilabon was certainly in progress, if not 
completed, between the former date and Abu Bact’s death. 
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possibly be obtained have evidently, with the most artless simpli 
city, been joined together. The patchwork bears no marks of a 
designing genius or a moulding hand. It clearly testifies to the 
faith and reverence of the compilers, and proves that they dared 
not do more than simply collect the sacred fragments and place 
them in juxta-position, Hence the interminable repetitions; the 
palling reiteration of the same ideas, the same truths, the same 
doctrines; hence the scripture stories and Arab legends, told over 
and over again with little verbal variation; hence the pervading 
want of connection, and the startling chasms between adjacent 
passages. Again, the confessions of Mahomet, and his frailties 
which it was sometimes expedient to represent as having been 
noticed by the Deity, are all with evident fuithfulness entered in 
the Coren. Not less undisgnised are the frequent verses which. 
are contradicted or abrogated by later revelations.* The editor 
plainly contented himeelf with simply bringing together, and 
copying out in a continuous form with scrupulous accuracy, the 
fragmentary materials within his reach. He neither ventured to 
select from repeated versions of the same incident, nor to reconcile 
differences, nor by the alteration of a single letter to dove-tail 
abrupt transitions of context, nor by tampering with the text to 
soften discreditable appearances. «Thus we possess every internal 
guarantee of confidence. 

Avrecension But it may be objected,—If the text of Abu Bacr'’s Coran was 

ee et ae and universally received, how came it to be 80 soon corrupted; 
-—and to require, in consequence of its variations, an extensive 
recension? Thé traditions do not afford us sufficient light to 
determine decisively the cause of these discrepancies. They may 
have been owing to various readings in the older fragmentary 
transcripts, which remained in the possession of the people; they 
may have originated in the diverse dialects of Arabia, and the 
different modes of pronunciation and orthography; or they may 





* Though the convenient doctrine of abrogation is acknowledged in the 
Coran, yet the Mussulmans endeavour as far as possible to explain away 
such contradictions, Still they are obliged to confess that the Coran con- 
tains no fewer than 225 verses cancelled by later ones, 
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. 
have sprung up naturally, before a strict uniformity in all private 
manuscripts was officially enforced. It is sufficient for us to know 
that in Othméan’s revision recourse was had to the original exem- 
plar of the first compilation, and that we have otherwise every 
guarantee, internal and external, of possessing a text the same as 
that which Mahomet himself gave forth and used.* 





* T havo already referred to the Mahometan theory of the seven dialects, on 
poseibly founded in part on some explanation given by Mahomet to account 
for two or more varying versions of the wame text, both given forth Ly 
lumself as divme. ‘The ides, however, was probably not fully developed or 
worked into a systematic form ull after his death, when it waa required to 
account for the various readings, 

Variety of readings in the originals might arise from two causes, Fivst.— 
Paseages actually distinct and revealed at different times might be so similar 
as to appear really the same with insignificant variations ; and it 1s possible 
they might thus come to be confounded together, the differences being 
1egarded as various readings, This, howevcr, 1s opposed to the tautological 
character of the present Coran, which renders it likely that such passages 
were always inserted as separate and distinct revelations, without any 
attempt at collation or combination with other passages which they might 
closely resemble. 

Second.—Different transcripts of one and the same passage might have 
variations of reading. It is possible that such transcripts might be cach 
copied im extenso in Zeid’s compilation as separate passages, and that 
hence may anse some part of the repetitions of the Coran. But from the 
caro with which the times and occastons of the several revelations are said to 

* have been noted aud remembered, rt seems more likely that such passages 
were ingerted but once. Tow, then, were the various readings im the differ- 
ent transcripts of the same passage treated? Some, leauing on the dogina of 
the “seven dialects,” suppose that they were all exhilnted in Zeid’s first 
collection, But this 1s very improbable. Zeid evidently made one version 
out of the whole, The various readings would thus remain with the possss- 
sors of the original transcripts. 

‘We have then tho following sources from which, various readings may 
have crept ito the subsequent copes of Abu Bacr’s version, 1, The varia- 
tions in the private transcripts just referrod to might have been gradually 
transferred to such copies. §L. Differences, m the mode of repetition from 
memory, and peculiarities of dialect, might have been similarly transferred; 
or ILL The manuscripts not being checked, as was afterwards done by Oth- 
maan’s standard copy, would naturally soon begin to differ, 

Variations, once introduced into what waa regarded as the Word of God, 
acquired an authority, which could only be superseded by a general revision 
such as Othmén’s, and by the authoritative decision of the Successor and 
‘Ropresentative of the Prophet of thé Lord. 
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may not con 

i mime as it tous left by Mahomet, there is no ground for asserting that 

gree revealed pascages, once given forth as inspired, may uot at eome subsequent 

uentty 40- period have been changed or withdrawn by the Prophet hinself. 

altered; On the contrary, repeated examples of such withdrawal are 
noticed in the traditions; and alterations (although no express 
instances are given) seem to be clearly implied in the following 
early traditions :— 

Omar praised Obey ibn Kab, and said that be was the most 
perfect repeater of the Coran, “ We, indeed,” he added, “ are in 
the habit of omitting some portions included by Obey in his 
recitation. For Obey is wont to affirm,—'J heard the Prophet 
saying 80, and I omit not a single word entered in te Coran by the 
Prophet? whereas the fact is that parts of the book were revealed 
in the absence of Obey,” (which cancel or alter some of the verses 
which he repeate.)* 

Again,—Iba Abbis stated that he preferred the reading of 
Abdallah ibn Mastd;—“ for Mahomet used to have the Coran 
repeated to him (by Gabriel) once every Ramazin; and in the 
year of his death it was twice repeated, and Abdallah was present 
(on both occasions) AND WITNESSED WHAT WAS REPEALED THEREOF, 
AND WHAT WAS CHANGED.”+ = 

‘The Coran itself recognizes the withdrawal of certain passages, 
after they had been given forth as a part of the Revelation ;— 
“Whatever verses we cancel, or cause thee lo forget, we give thee 
better in their stead, or the like thereof."} 

Any passages which Mahomet, thus finding to be inconvenient, 
of otherwise inexpedient for publication, altered or withdrew from 
the original transcripts before they went into circulation, will, of 
course, not be found in our present Coran. But this does not in 
any measure affect the value of the Coran as an exponent of 
Mahomet’s opinions, or rather of the opinions he finally professed 
to hold; since, what we now have, though possibly corrected and 
modified by himself, is still his 

“® Katt at Wackidi, p.169, Ibid, p.169 — Sura I, v, 100, 

§ The following are, believe, the only iustances of withdrawal or omission 
referred to in the trad:tions:— 
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It is, moreover, not impossible that verses which had been Norgome ob- 


allowed to fall into abeyance and become obsolete, or the sup- prewar 


pression of which Mahomet may himself have desired, were jumger” 


sought out by the blind zeal of his followers and, with pious 


First,~-Upon the slaughter of the seventy Moslems at Bir MaGna, Muhomet 
pretended to have recervod a message from them through the Daty, which 
w given by different traditiomsis (with slght variations) as follow 
wths Landy y Ue, ced Lu, Lad LI Le Ved ye —con- 
voy 1o our people this intelligence rega:ding us, that we havo met our Lord, 
and that He 1s well pleased with us, and we are well pleased with Hun.” 
Kath al Wackedi, pp. 108) and 280; Tabar, p. 415. After this had been 
repeated by all éhe believers for some time as a veise of the Coran, it was can- 
celled aud withdiawn, No adequate reasou 1s recoguizable for this cancelment. 
‘That supposed by Weil, viz., that the message 18 from the slain Moslems 
and not like the rest of the Coran, from God humeelf, 16 hardly sufficient, 
because m other places also the formula of the divine message has to be 
supplied. Here the insertion of some such expression as—* Say, thus saith 
thy Lord,—dy companions say unto me, convey fo our people,” &e., would 
reduce the passage to the Mahomectan rule of cuming from the mouth of God 
tooself. 

sSecond—-Omar 1s sard thus to have addressed Ins subjects at Medina: 
“Take heed, ye people, that ye abandon not the verse which commands 
stoning for adultery, and if any ony say, we do not find two punishments (2.6, 
one for adultery and another for fornication) wn the book of the Lord, I reply 
that verily I have seca the Prophet of the Lord executing the pumshment of 
stoung for adultery, and we have put m furce the same after nm, And, by 
the Lord! if it wore not that men would say“ Omar hath mtroduced something 
new anio the Coran,” 1 would have mserted the same in the Coran, for traly I 
have rend the versc—yAisl| Ladyar- jlt U5; 1G) dogui y CMe ge 
“ The mari wed man aud the mari ied woman when they commit adultery stone them 
both without doubt.” Kat al Waekidi, p. 245); Weile Mohammed, p, 351. 
‘That tng command should have becn omutted, after being once entered m 
the Coren, appears strangely unaccountable when we remember its great 
importance as a civil rule, and the promiment part 1t occured in the contio- 
vorsy with tho Jews, who were accused of nding the sunilar command 
alleged to be in the Old Testament, There must, howerer, be some foundn- 
tion for Omar's specch, becauso stoumg is still by Mghomctan law the 
Punishment for adultery, and the only authority for the practice 1s the with- 
drawn verse, 

Therd—A tradition is quoted by Maracci (ii. p. 42), to the effect that a 
verso about a valley of gold has been omutted fiom Sura x, at v. 26, but the 
authority seems doubiful, 
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veneration for everything belicved to be the word of God, entered 
in Zeid’s collection. On the other hand, many early passages of 
ephemeral interest may, without any design on the part of 
Mahomet, have entirely disappeared in the lapse of time; and no 
trace being left, they must necessarily have been omitted from the 
compilation. But both of these are hypothetical positions, unsup- 
ported by actual evidence or tradition. * 


Goxcutnox, The conclusion, which we may now with confidence draw, is 
anuuthente that the editions both of Abu Bacr and of Othmin were, not only 


recori of 


Hist faithful, but complete as far as the materials went; and that what 
reveatons. ever omissions there may have been, they were not on the part of 
the compilers intentional. The real drawback to the inestimable 


Fourth— have already noticed the tale by Abdallah ibn Masid, of hs 
discovering that a verse had disappeared durmg the mht fom lus leaves, 3¢ 
having been cancelled from heaven, Fude above, p. ir. 


‘There is a fifth passage regarding the goddesses of Mecca, which Mahomet 
is said to have repeated at the suggestion of Satan as a verso of the Coran, 
and which ws held to have been expunged under divine direction hy Mubomet 
himeelf, Kéteh al Waehidi, p 39; Labare, p. 140, Note by Dr. Sprenger, 
p. 128; Aswtte Journal, No. xi. See also below in Chapter v. But 
according to Moslem sdcas, these words never formed an actual portion of 
the Revelation, 

The Mahometans chvide tho abrogated passages into three classes: 
I. Where the writing 1s cancelled and removed, but the purport or command 
remains, aa in the first and second mstanees given above, II. Where the 
command 1s cancelled, but the wiiting or passage itself reraains, as 1 the ab- 
rogated verses regarding Jerusalein being the Kiblah, &. IIT, Where the 
writing and parport are both cancelled, as in the third and fourth anstances, 
quoted in this note. See Marueci, ti, p, 42. 

The possibility of, uaintentional omissions from the Coran before its 
fragments were collected into one volume, fs admitted sn the very reason 
unged by Omar for its collection;—he feared, if there was farther slanghter 
among those who had it by hoart, that much might be lost from the Coran, 
Muslodt, i. 625, There ss also a tradition from Zeid himself that the last 
verse of Sura ix. (or, as others say,a section of Sura xxii.) was found 
with Khuzcina, after all the rest of the Coran had been collected, ‘The tra~ 
dition, however,t1s suspicious. It soems improbable that any portion of 
either of those Suras should have been so imperfectly preserved, secing that 
‘both are Medina ones, and the former, (Sura 1x.) the very fast revealed. 
Possibly the recovered verse had been revealed so lately, that sufficient time 
had uot elapsed for comes to get abroad. 
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value of the Coran, as a contemporary and authentic record ‘of 
Mahomet's character and actions, is the want of arrangement and 
connection which pervades it; so that, in inquiring into the mean- 
ing and force of a passage, no infallible dependence can be placed 
upon the adjacent sentences as being the true context. But 
bating this serious defect, we may upon the strongest presumption 
affirm that every verse in the Coran is the genuine and unaltered 
composition of Mahomet himself, and conclude with at least 
close approximation to the verdict of Von Hammer—That we 
hold the Coran to le as surely Mahomet's word, as the Mahometans 
hold i to be the word of God.” 

The importance of this deduction can hardly be over-cstimated, Importance 
The Coran Uecomes the ground-work and the test of all inquiries atarasing 
into the origin of {slam and the character of its founder. ere mary orulence 
we have a store-house of Mahomet's own words recorded during his own wouls 
life, extending over the whole course of his public career, and tar” 
illustrating his religious views, his public acts, and his domestic 
churacter. By thie standard of his own making we may safely 
judge his fe and actions, for it must represent either what he 
actually thought, or that which he desired to appear as thinking. 

And 80 true » murror is the Coran of Mahomet’s character, that 


the saying became proverbial among the early Moslems, ails 
lal Mis character is the Coran.t “Tell me,"—was the curious 


inquiry often put to Ayesha, as well as to Mahomet’s other 
widows, “tell me somethmg about the Prophet's disposition.”"— 





*“ Der Koran chen so sicher fur Mohammeds Wort, als den Moslimen 
fur dax Gottes gilt.” Weil, though dissenting from this opmon, allows 
“that no important alterations, additions, or omssions have been made ” 
—*so glaaben wir auch micht an bedeutende Veranderungen, Zusutzo pder 
Auslassangen.” Mohammed, p, 352; But Cuf Pref: p xv. 

$0 Dr. Sprenger. “Though the Coran may not he free fiom interpolations, 
yet there scems to be no reason for doubting its authentiesty.” Lafe of 
Mohammed, p. 68. 

Even on this ground, the Coran would still form she grand base of 
‘Mahomet's biography. 

+ Katib al Wackidi, p. 70}. This tradition is repeated by the Kitib al 
‘Wickidi from different authorities, many times, and m the same words, It 
would appear to have become proverbial, 
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“ Phou hast the Coran,” rephed Aycsha, “art thou not an 
Arab, and readest the Arabic tongue?”—* Yea, verily." Then,” 
answered she, “why takest thou the trouble to inquire of me? 
For the Prophet's disposition is no other than the Coran.” Of 
Mahomet’s biography the Coran indeed is the key-stone. 


Tuuvmos, — Having gained this firm position, we proceed to inquire into 

taut of the credibility and authority of the other source of early Maho- 

tutors, metan history, viz., TRaptT10N. This must always form the chief 
matenal for the biography of the Prophet. It may be possible 
to establish from the Coran the salient events of his life, but 
tradition alone enables us to determine their relative position, 
and to weave them together with the tissue of intermediate 
affairs. 

dveribedl, Mahometan tradition consists of the saymgs of the fnends and 
followers of the Prophet, handed down by a real or supposed chain 
of narrators to the period when they were collected, recorded, and 
classified, The proccss of transmission was for the most part 
oral. It may be sketched as follows. 

‘the nauits ot After the death of Mahomet, the main employment of his 

the carly * 

Moslems followers was arms, The puisuit of pleasure, and the format 

Browth ot round of religious observances, filled up the interstices of active 

‘life, but afforded scanty exercise for the higher faculties of 

the mind. The tedinm of long and irksome marches, and the 
lazy intervals from one campaign to another, fell listlessty upon 
asimple and serm-barbarous race. These intervals were occupred, 
and that tediuni beguiled, chiefly by calling up the past im 
familar conversation, or more formal discourse. On what topic, 
then, would the early Moslems more enthusiastically descant than 
on the acts and sayings of that wonderful man who had called 
them into existence as a conquering nation, and had placed in 
their hands “the keys both of this World and of Paradise?” 

inch mm the Thus the converse of Mabomet’s followers would be much 

Invested ia. About him. THe majesty of his character gained greatness by 

Hiternetura) Contemplation; and,as time removed him farther and farther from 

wtnbwtes them, the lineaments of the mysterious mortal who was wont to 
hold familiar intercourse with the messengers of heaven, rose in 
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dimmer, but in more gigantic proportions, The mind was 
unconsciously led on to think of him as endowed with supernatural 
power, and ever surrounded by supernatural agency. Here was 
the material out of which Tradition grew luxunantly. Whenever 
there was at hand no standard of fact whereby these recitals 
might be tested, the Memory was aided by the unchecked efforts 
of the Imugination; and as days rolled on the latter clement 
gained complete ascendancy. 

Such ss the result which the lapse of time would naturally a 
have upon the minds oad the narratives of the As-Adb or # Com wih whicn 
vawions” of Mahomet,—more especially of those who were young Hoof the 
whou Le died. And then another race sprang up who had never scen were. 


the Prophct,who looked up to his contemporaries with a super fhe mecca 


stitious reverence, and who hstencd to thar sturies of him as to 128, ee 
the tidings of a messenger from the other world. “Is it possible, 
fathur of Abdallah! that thou bast been with Mahomet?” was 
the question addressed by u prous Moslem to Hodzeifa, in the 
musyne of Kufi; “ dadst thou really sce the Piophet, and wert 
thou ou familur tenns with him?’—“Son of my uncle! it is 
andced as thou sayest."—“ And how wert thou wont to behave 
towards the Prophet?"—* Verily, we used to labour hard to please 
Jun." Well, by the Lord!” exclained the ardent histencr, “had 
I been but alive sn lus time, I would not have allowed am to put his 
blessed foot upon the earth, but would have borne him on my shoul- 
ders wherever he hsted."*—Upon another occasion, the youthful 
Obeida listened to a Companion who was recitiug before an assein- 
bly how the Prophet's head was shaved at the PNgrimage, and the 
hur distributed amongst his foltowers; the eyes of the young man 
glistened us the speaker proceeded, and he interrupted him with 
the impatient exclamation, —* Would that 1 had even a single ene 
of those blessed hairs! I would cherish it for ever, and prize it 
beyond all the gold and silver in the world."} Such were the 
natural feelings of fond devotion with which the Prophet came to 
be regarded by the followers of the “ Companions” 


* Hoshimi, p. 295. 
t Rate al Wacked, p. 279. 
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Tuo Suen ‘As the tale of the Companions was thus taken up by their 


belong 10 
thetter followers, distance began to invest it with an increasing charm, 


Srut cautery, While the products of a hving faith and warm imagination were 
being fast debased by superstitious credulity, This second gene- 
ration are termed in the language of the patriotic lore of Arabia, 
Tabitin, or Successors. Here and there a Companion survived 
till near the end of the first century; but, for all practical pur 
poses, they had passed off the stage before the commencement of 
its last quarter. Their first Successors, who were in some measure 
also their contemporaries, flourished in the latter half of the same 
century, though some of the oldest may have survived for a time 
in the second.* 

Meanwhile a new cause was at work, which gave to the tales of 
Mahomet's companions a fresh and an adventitious importance, 

Trewants of The Arabs, a simple and unsophisticated race, found in the 

the expand 

fag crapce Coran ample provisions for the regulation of all thew affuirs, 

Sslargeruent religious, social, and pohtical. But the aspect of Islam soon under- 

fouvnerve Went a mighty change. Scarcely was the Prophet dead when his 

Goran” followers issued forth fiom their barren peninsula, armed with the 
warrant of the Coran to impose the faith of Mahomet upon all the 
nations of the carth. Within a century they had, as a first step to 
this universal subjagation, conqueted every lund that intervened 
between the banks of the Oxus and the farthest shores of Northern 
Africa and of Spain; and had enrolled the great mayority of their 





* Sprenger gives the names of the companions of the Prophet who sar- 
‘vived the latest. Ic mentions the last six, who died between the years 
A.IL 86 and 100. Among these is the famous traditioust, Anas ibn Milk, 
Méhammed, p. 67, note 3. 

‘But those who lived to that advanced period must either have been very 
young when they knew Mahomet, or have by this time become decrepit and 
superaunuated. In tho former case, their evidence as the contemporaries of 
the Prophet is of httle value, in the Jatter, thax prime us narrators must 
have passed away, Hence, for practical purponce, we would Limit gonendly 
the age of the Companions to the first half ur three-quarters of the seventh 
century, Thus, sfpposing « Companion to have reached hs aixty-fifth year 
in A.D. 675, he would have been only twenty-two years of ago at tho 
Prophet's death, and but twelve years of age at the time of the flight. A 
possible margin of ten or twelve additional years may be isft for caso of 
great age and unusual strength of memory. 
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peoples under the standard of the Coran. This vast empire differed 
widely indeed from the Arabia of Mahomet’s tame ; and that which 
well sufficed for the patriarchal simplicity and limited social system 
of the early Arabs, became utterly inadequate for the hourly multi 
plying wants of their descendants. Crowded cities, ike Fostat, 
Kufa, and Damascus, required an claborate compilation of laws for 
the guidance of their courts of justice: new pohtical relations 
demanded a system of international equity: the speculations of a 
people before whom literature was preparing to throw open her 
arcna, and the controversies of eager factions upon nice points of 
Mahometan fuith, were impatient uf the narrow limits which con- 
fined them:—all called loudly for the enlargement of the scanty and 
naked dogmas of the Coran, and for the development of its defec- 
tive code of ethics. 

And yet it was the cardinal principle of early Islam, that the Xetthe 
standard of Law, of Theology, and of Politics, was the Coran and = cana 
the Coran alone, By it Mahomet himself ruled; to it in his sale of ‘con- 
teaching he always referred; from it he professed to derive his 
opuuons, and upon it to ground his decisions, If he, the Messen- 
gev of the Lord, and the Founder of the faith, was thus bound by 
the Coran, much more were the Caliphs, his uninspired substitutes 
New and unforescen circumstatces were continually arising, for 
which the Coran contained no provision. It no longer sufficed for 
its orginal object. How then were its deficiencics to he supplied? 

The difficulty was resolved by adopting the Custou or “Sunnat”™ Lila 
of Mahomet, that is, his sayings and his practice, as a supplement pint trite the 
to the Coran, The recitals regarding the life of tie Prophet now eying ind 
acquired an unlocked-for value. He had neyer bela himself to Manames 
be infallible, except when directly insared of God; but this new 
doctrine assumed that a heavenly and unerring guidance pervaded 
every word and action of his prophetic life. Tradition was thus 
invested with the force of law, and with some of the authority of 
inspiration. It was in great measure owing to the rise of this 
theory, that, during the first century of Islam, ‘the cumbrous 
recitals of tradition so far outstripped the dimensions of reality. 

‘The prerogative now claimed for Tradition stimulated the growth 
of fabricated evidence, and led to the preservation of every kind 
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of story, spurious or real, touching the Prophet. Before the 
close of the century it had imparted an almost incredible impulse 
to the search for traditions, and had in fact given birth to the 
new profession of Collectors. Men devoted their lives to the busi- 
ness, They travelled from city to city, and from tribe to tribe, 
over the whole Mahometan world; sought out by personal inquiry 
every vestige of Mahomet'’s biography yet lingering among the 
Companions, the Successors, and their descendants; and committed 
to writing the tales and reminiscences with which they used to 
edify thear wondering and admiring auditors. 

The work, however, too closely affected the public interests, 
and the political aspect of the empire, to be left entnely to private 
and individual zeal, About a hundred years after Mahonict, the 
Calph Omar II. issued circular orders for the formal collection of 
all extant traditious.* The task thus begun continued to be 
vigorously prosecuted, but we possess no authentic remains of any 
compilation of an earlier date than the middle or end of the second 
century, Then, indeed, ample materials had been amassed, and 
they have been handed down to us both in the shape of Bio- 
graphies and of general Collections, which bear upon every umagin- 
able point of Mahomet’s character, and detail the minutest inci- 
dents of his life. : 

It thus appears that the traditions we now possess reinained 
generally in an unrecorded form for at least the greater part of a 
century. It is not indeed demed that some of Mahomet's eayings 
may possibly have been noted down in wnting during Ins hfe- 
time, and from that source coped and propagated afterwards, 
‘We say possibly, for the evidence in favour of any such record is 
meagre, suspicious, and contradictory, The few and uncertain 
statements of this nature may have owed their origin to the autho- 
rity which a habit of the kind would impart to the name of a 
Companion, supposed to have practised it. All the orginal 
references which I have been able to trace bearing upon this 





© He committed to Abu Bacr ibn Muhammad the task of compiting all 
the traditions he could mect with, ‘Thu traditionst diot A.IT, 120, aged 84. 
Sprenges’s Mohammed, p. 67. 
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ae 
question have been thrown together in the subjoined note.* It is 
hardly possible that, if the custom had prevailed of writing down 
Mahomet’s sayings during his life, we should not have had fre- 
quent intimation of the fact, with notices of the writers, and 
special references to the nature, contents, and peculiar authority of 





~ “From certain carly traditions it may be concluded that it was not 
customary, before the time of the Caliph Omar IT (A.H. 100), to reduce to 
waiting the current traditions, “Omar Il, sonof Abd al Aziz, wrote to Abu 
Baer ibn Mubaramad thus;—' Look ont (at Modina), for whatever traditions 
there are of Mahomet, or of the by-gone Sunnat, or for any traditions of 
Amarah daughter of Abd al Rahmén, and commit them to writing, for verily 
I fear the obliteration of knowledge (tradition) and the departure (death) of 
the people possessing it.” Katid al Wackiai, p. 278, 

Again— Sabh ibn Keisin related as follows:—Zohri (died A.H. 124) 
and I joined each other and songht after knowledge (traditions); and we 
spake one to another asying—‘Let us write down the Sunnat’—(traditions 
regarding Mahomet;) 90 we recorded the traditions which came down from 
the Prophet, Then said Zohri—‘Let us now record thet also which doth 
emanate from the Companions of the Prophet, for it too is Sunnat’ 1 
rephed, ‘it is not Sunnat;’ and I recorded none of it, So he wrote (the 
latter,) bot I did not; and thas he obtained his object, but I tost the oppor- 
-tumty of obtaumng this knowledge.” bid. p. 178}, 

And agam, the secretary of Wackidi relates the fullowing speech by 
Zohn -—“T used to be greatly averso to writing down knowledge (traditions) 
until these rulers (the Cahphs, &c.) forced me to do wo. Then I caw it (to 
be right) that none of the Moslems should be hindered from it” (i.e, from 
readily acquiring traditional knowledge in a recorded form.)— 
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endtludl gpe aml deag J uy! Zbidem. 

Thia importeht tradition seems to be decisive against the previous practice, 
at any rate as @ general one, of recording traditions. “The other authorities 
Ihave met wath on the point are very weak. They are as follows: — 

Marwan (when Governor of Meding, in Muavia’s reign) secreted scribes 
behind a curtain; then he called Zeid ibn Thatnt, (one of Mahomet’s Com- 
pamons, and the collector of the Coran,) and began to question him, the men 
meanwhile writmg his answers down. Bat Zcid turning round saw them 
writing and called out, “Treachery, Marwan! My words,are those of my 
own opinion only” (fe. not authoritative tradition.) Ibid. p. 178. 

Again:—Abdallah ibn Amr asked permission of Mahomet, to take down. 
in writing what he heard from hum, and Mahomet gave him permission. So 
he wrote it down, and he used to call that book Ai Sédica (“The Trae.”) 
Mujahid (born AH. 11, died A.H. 100) says he saw a book Abdalish 
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their records. But no such references or quotations are anywhere 
to be found. Jt cannot be objected that the Arabs trusted so im- 
plicitly to their memory that they regarded oral to be as authori- 


had, and he asked him regarding it, and he replied, “This is A? Sédiea; 
therem is what I heard from the Prophet; there is not in it betwoen hin and 
me any one” (x6. its conteuta are derived ummediately from him.) Zid. p.1754., 

Agam:—“ Omar (the successor of Abu Bacr) intended to write down the 
‘Sunnat, and prayed to the Lord regarding it for a month wheat last he 
was ready to commence the work, he desisted, saying— I 1emember a people 
who recorded a writing similar thereunto, and then followed after it, leaving 
the Book of the Lord’” Ited. p. 2354. 

Dr. Sprenger bas carefully collected several traditions, both for and against 
the opmion that Mahomet’s sayings were recorded during hw life-time. At 
p. 67 of his Life of Mohammed, notes 1 and 2, will be found a few traditions 
in which the above-mentioned Abdallah, and one or two others, are said to 
have written down such memoranda. On the other hand, at p, 64, note 1, 
are transcribed three or four traditions to the effect that Mahumet fordud lis 
followers to record any of lus sayings, and stopped them when they had 
begun to do so, “lest they should fall into the confusion of the Jews and the 
Christians.” Both sets of traditions seem to be equally balanced, and for 
reasons given in the text I would reject both as untrustworthy. Sve also rome 
tiaditions in Dr, Sprenger’s note on Zohri; Asatic Journal for 1851, p. 396. 


The phrase Urs} or Lids “such a one informed me”—the 


technical link in the traditional chain—does not necessary imply that the 
traditional matter was conveyed orally and not in arecorded form. With the 
later tinditioniats it certainly came to be apphed hkewise to relations already 
preserved m writing by tho party on whose authority they are delvered, 
‘Thus 18 very clearly shewn hy Dr. Sprenger, in his notice of ‘Pabart, Asati 
Journal, No. ccxji, p. 1090. Tabar: constantly introduces traditions, with 
this formula, from Ibn Ishéc and Wackidt; and on turnmg to these authors, 
we find the same matter word for word, as quoted by Taber. The fan 
conclusion 1s that it flay be the same with some of the authoritcs earlier 
than Ibn Ishae; and we shall see reason below for believing that it was eo 10 
the case of Orwa and Zohri. 

After the above was in type, I have been favoured by Dr. Sprenger with 
his Second Nottoe on A, von Kremer's Wackids, in the Cal. As. Journal for 
1856. The eubject of the earliest biographers of Mahomet, and their autho- 
rities, 18 there deseussed with his usual learning and research. Ue eatab- 
hehe it as at least highly probable that Orwa (born A.H. 28, died 94) wrote 
a biography of the Prophet; “but unfortunately the prejudice that it was 
not proper tohave any other book than the Coran induced him tuefface all 
his traditions.” No farther light is thrown on the recording of events, or 
traditions, contemporaneously with Mahomet, or shortly after hie death; and 
that is the pomt on which the argument in the text turns 
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tative aa recorded narratives, and therefore would take no note of 
the latter; for we see that Omar was afraid lest even the Coran, 
believed by him to be divine and itself the subject of heavenly 
care, should become defective if left to the memory of man. Just 
as little weight, on the other hand, should be allowed to the tradi- 
tion that Mahomet prohibited his followers from noting down lis 
words; though it is not easy to see how that tradition could have 
gained currency at all, had it been the regular and constant prac- 
tice of any persons to record his sayings. The truth appears to be 
that there was in reality no euch practice; and that the story of - 
the prohibition, though spurious, embodies the after-thought of 
eeriqus Mahometans as to what Mahomet would have said, had he 
foreseen the loose and fabricated stories that sprang up, and the 
real danger his people would fall into of allowing Tradition to 
supersede the Coran. The evils of Tradition were, in truth, as 
little thought of as its value was perceived, tll many ycars after 
Mahomet’s death. 

But even were we to admit ail that has been advanced, it would Event 
prove uo more than that some of the Companions used to kecp Senolonda 
memoranda of the Prophet's sayings. Now, unless it be possible Tatonees” 
to connect such memoranda with extant Tradition, the concession bear ees 
would be usel But it 1s not, as fur as I know, demonstrable of $2%,8 Som 
any single tradition or class of traditions now in existence, that {Wunenow 
they were copied from such memoranda, or have been derived mm 2. 
auy way from them. To prove, therefore, that some traditiona 
‘were at first recorded, will not help us to a knowledge of whether 
any of these still exist, or to a discrimination of them from 
others resting on a purely oral basis. The’very most that could 
be urged from the premises ie, that our present collections may 
contain some traditions founded upon a recorded original, and 
handed down in writing; but we are unable to single out any 
individual tradition and make such affirmation regarding 1t. The 
entire mass of extant tradition rests in this respect on the same 
uncertam ground, and the uncertainty of any one portion (apart 
from internal evidence of probability) attaches equally to the 
whole, We cannot with confidence, or even with the least show 
of likelihood, affirm of any tradition that it was recorded till 
nearly the end of the first century of the Hegira. 
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Mabometan We see, then, how entirely Tradition, as now possessed by 
Delng at Art UB, rests its authority on the memory of those who handed it 
Bivvy down; and how dependent therefore it must have been upon their 
Sorat convictions and their prejudices. For, in addition to the common 
frailty of human recollection which renders traditional evidence 
notoriously infirm, and to the errors or exaggerations which 
always distort 9 narrative transmitted orally through many wit- 
nesses, there exist throughout Mahometan Tradition abundant 
indications of actual fabrication; and there may everywhere be 
traced the indirect but not less powerful and dangerous influence 
of asilently working bias, which insensibly gave its colour and its 
shape to all the stories of their Prophet treasured yp in the 
memories of the believers, 

7 Tee eattnee, To form an adequate conception of ¢he value and defects of 
Kedsnces, ‘Tradition, it is absolutely necessary that the nature and extent of 
review _ this influence should be thoroughly understood; and it is there- 
mew? fore essential that the reader should possess an outline of the 

political aspect of the empire from the death of Mahomet to the 
period at which our written authorities commence. Such an 
outline I will now endeavour briefly to trace. 
During the Mahomet survived for ten years the era of his Hegira or emi- 
Gulonates, gration from Mecca to Mdina, The caliphates of Abu Bakr and 
Sion" of Omar occupied the thirteen succeeding years, during which the 
new-born empire, animated by the one ruling passion of enforcing 
an universal submission to Islam, was still unbroken by division, 
The distorting medium of Faction had not yet interposed betwixt 
us find Mahomet. The chief tendency to be dreaded in the Tradi- 
tion transmitted through this period, or originating in it, is one 
which was then perhaps even stronger and more busy than in the 
approaching days of civil broil, namely, the disposition to exalt the 
character of Mahomet, and to endow it with superhuman attributes. 
AR ,2-%. The weak and vacillating reign of Othmén nourished or gave 
duienorthe birth to the discontent and conspiracy of Ali and his party, who, 
following the by the murder of the aged prince, caused a fatal rent in the unity 
Gamin- of the empire, and left it a prey to the contending factions of the 
BMouwate, new competitors for the caliphate. The immediate effect of this 
digunion waa not unfavourable to the historical value of Tradition. 
For although each party would be tempted to colour their reool- 
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lections by their own factious bias, they would still be conscious 
that a hostile criticism was opposed to them. And, while as yet 
there were alive on either side eye-witnesses of the Prophet's 
actions, both would be cautious in advancing what might be 
liable to dispute, and eager to denounce and expose every false 
statement of their opponents.* 

The caliphate of Ali, after a troubled and doubtful existence of 4.1 35-40 
four-and-a-half years, was terminated by assassination, and the ates of the 
opposing faction of the Ommeyads then gained undisputed cr. 
supremacy. During the protracted sovereignty of this Dynasty, (e724h). 
that is for nearly one hundred years, the influence of the ruling 7set™ 
power directly opposed the superstitious dogmas of the adherents 
of Mahomet’s more immediate family. The authority of a line 
which derived its descent from Abf Sofidn, long the grand oppo- 
nent of the Prophet, may naturally have softened the asperity 
of Tradition regarding the conduct of their progenitor, while it 
aided with perhaps the loudest note in swelling the chorus of 
glory to Mahomet. But it would be tempted to none of the 
distorting fabrications of those whose object was to make out a 
divine right of succession in favour of the uncle or the descendants 
of the Founder of Islam; andewho, for that end, invested them with 
virtues, and attributed to them actions, which never had existence. 

Such in the process of time were the motives, and such was the 
practice, of the partizans of the houses of Ali and Abbas, the son- 
in-law and the uncle of Mahomet, In the early part, however, of 
the Ommeyad succession, these insidious tendencies had but little 
room for play. ‘The fiction of divine right, even had it been 





* The following tradition seams to illustrate this position; — 

Othman (when Caliph) commanded, saying:—“ It 1s not permitted to any 
one to relate @ tradition as from the Prophet, whieh he hath not already 
heard in the time of Abu Bacr or Omar. And verily nothing hmders me 
from repeating traditions of the Prophet's sayings, (although I be one of those 
endowed with the most reteutive memory amongst all his Companions,) but 
that I havo heard him say, Whoever shall repeat of me that which I have not 
said, his resting-place shall be in Hell” Kat al Wéckich, p. 168). 

‘Tins tradition, if well founded, gives pretty clear mtmation that even 
before Othmain’s murder, fabricated traditions were propagated by his oppo- 
nents to shake his authority, and that the unfortunate Caliph endeavoured to 
check the practice, by forbiddiog the repetition of any fresh recitals which 
had not already been made known in the caliphates of his two predecessors, 
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thought of, contradicted too directly the knowledge and convic- 
tions of the early Moslems to have met with any support, The 
unqualified opposition of a large section of Mahomet's most inti- 
mate friends to Ali himself shows how little ground there then 
was for regarding him as the peculiar favourite of heaven, The 
Khirijites, or sectarians of the theocratic principle and the 
extreme opponents of the Ommeyads, went the length of con- 
demning and rejecting Ali for the scandalous crime of parleying 
with Muavia* and submiting his claims to arbitration. It is 
hence evident that the extravagant pretensions of the Alyites and 
Abbissides were not entertained, or even dreamt of, in the carly 
part of the Ommeyad caliphate, 

During this century the main fabric of Tradition grew up, and 
assumed permanent shape. Towards its close, the extant tradi- 
tions began to be systematically sought ont, and publicly put 
upon record. The type then moulded could not but be maintained, 
in its chief features at least, ever after. Subsequent sectaries 
might strive to re-cast it; their efforts could secure but a very 
partial success, because the only standard they possessod was 
formed under the influence of the Ommeyad princes, In the tra- 
ditional impress of this period, althqugh the features of Mahomet , 
himself were magnified into majestic and supernatural dimen- 
mons yet the character of his friends and followers, and the general 
events of early Islam, were undoubtedly preserved with tolerable 
accuracy, and _ & broad basis of historical trath has been 
maintained. 

But in the latter pert of the period now before us, an under- 
current of great volume and intensity commenced to flow. The 
adHerents of the house of Ali, beaten in the field and in all ther 
rebellious attempts,to dethrone the Ommeyads, were driven to 
other expedients; and the key-stone of their new machinations 
was the divine right of the family of the Prophet to both temporal 
and spiritual rufe. They established secret associations, and sent 
forth emissaries in every direction, to decry the Ommeyade’ as 
godless usurpers, and to canvass for the Alyite pretender of the 
day. These claims were ever and anon strengthened by the 


* The first of the Ommeyad lune, 
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mysterious report that the divine Imim of Ali's race was about io 
step forth from his hidden recess, and stand confessed the Con- 
queror of the world. Such attempts, however, iesued in no more 
permanent results than a succession of rebellions, massacres, and 
fruitless civil wart, until another party leagued themselves in 
the struggle. These were the Abbissides, who desired to raise 
to the throne some descendant of the Prophet's uncle, Abbis. 
They combined with the Alyites in denouncing as usurpers the 
present dynasty, which, though sprung from the Coreish, was 
but distantly related to Mahomet. By their united endeavours 
they at length suoceeded in supplanting the Ommeyads; when the 
Alyites found themselves over-reached, and an Abbisside Caliph 
‘waa raised tothe throne. 

It is not difhcult to perceive how much Tradition must have a oy that 
been affected by these unwearied conspirators. Perverted tradition aa a 
was, in fact, the chief instrument employed to accomplish their fr Talon, 
ends, By it they blackened the memory of the forefathers of the 
Omimeyads, and exalted the progenitors of the Abbissides. By 
it they were enabled almost to deify Ali, and to assert their prin- 
ciple that the right of empire vested solely in the near relatives of 
the Prophet, and in their descendants. For these ends no device 
was spared. The Coran was nfisinterpreted, and tradition falsely 
colored, distorted, and fabricated. ‘Ther operations were con- 
cealed; studiously avoiding the eye of any one likely to oppose 
them, they canvassed in the dark, Thus they were safe from 
criticism ; and the stories and glosses of their traditional schools 
‘unobtrusively acquired the character of prescriptive evidence. 

In the 136th year of the Hegira, the Abbigsides were installed Accession of 
in the imperial caliphate: and the factious teaching, which had feta 
hitherto flourished only m the distant satrapies of Persia or, whtn “’ 
it ventured near the throne, lurked in the purlieua of crowded 
cities, now stalked forth with-the prestige of sovereignty, The 
Ommeyads, regarded as the mortal foes of the new dynasty, were 
persecuted even to extirpation, and their names and descent over- 
whelmed with obloquy.* 





* Weil's Gasch, der Chalifen, vol. i. p. 7. 
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wai vhm "Tt was under the auspices of the two firet of the Abbfssides that 

gmphy by the éarliest biography of which we have any remains was com~ 

ices posed, that, namely, of Inx Isuac. It is cause for little wonder, 

filo ner then, that he follows in the steps of his patrons; and that, while 

complied. lauding their ancestors, he seeks to stigmatize the Ommeyads, and 

to denounce as miscreants those of their forefathers who acted a 
prominent part in the first scenes of Islamite history. 

AB.16218, The fifth Caliph from this period was the famons Al Mamfn, 

fast Calioh- who, during a reign of twenty years, countenanced with a princely 

Maman, — gupport the pursuits of literature. He affected a combination with 

the followers of Ali,® and adopted with enthusiasm the peculiar 

teaching of the Motazelites;—a sect whom the learned Weil 

applauds as the Rationalists of Islam. But however freely this 

Caliph may have derided the doctrine of the eternity of the Coran, 

and in opposition to orthodox belicvers asserted the freedom of 

the human will, he was not a whit less bigoted or intolerant than 

hie predecessors. He not only declared Ali to be the noblest of 

mortals, and Mudvia the basest, but he denounced the most severe 

punishment against any one who should venture to speak evil of 

the one, or attribute good to the other.t He made strenuous 

efforts to impose his theological views upon all. He went so far as 

to establish even # species of inquisition, and visited with penal- 

ties those who dared to differ from him.f Unhappily for us, this 

very reign was the busiest age of the traditional writers, and the 

wartheora period at which (with the exception of that of Ibn Ishic) the 

fre earliest extant biographies of Mahomet were composed. It was 

Dlograpnieal ynical under Al Mimiin that WAcxin1, Inn HispAm, and Mapam, lived 

fowextacs aud wrote, Justly, indeed, may Dr. Weil sorrow over this as a 


Tunett'r- coincidence fraught with evil to the interests of historical truth. 


fluences then ¢ 


Suences thea «We Jook upon it,” says he, “as a great misfortune, that the 











* When the Abbissides reached the throne, they cast aside the Alyide plat- 
form from which they had made the fortunate ascent. They were then 
obliged in self defence to crush with an iron hand every rising of the Alyites 
who found to their cost that, after all their wilea and machiations, they had 
at last become the unconscious tools for raising to power a party with whom 
they had in reahty as lite fellow-fecling as with the Ommeyada. They 
deserved their fate, 

t Geach Chalifen, vol. iu p. 258, +f Thid, p. 268. 
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very three oldest Arabic histories, which are nearly the only 
sources of authority for the first period of Islam, were written 
under the Government of Mimfn. At a period when every 
word in favour of Mufvia rendered the speaker liable to death, 
and when all were declared outlaws who would not acknow- 
ledge Ali to be the most distinguished of mankind, it was not 
possible to compose, with even the smallest degree of impar- 
tiality, a history of the Companions of Mahomet and of his Sucoes- 
sors; because, a8 we have before seen, the personal interests of 
Ali and his descendants, and their pretensions to the Caliphate, 
are connected in the closest manner with the most important 
political events of the first two centuries.”* 

Bat bésides the biographers of Mahomet and the historians of the general 
carly Islam, the Collectors of general tradition, who likewise flourished Suition’ 
at this period, came within the circle of Abbisside influence, and suite 
some of them under the direct persuasion of Al Mamin, ‘This ™°™ 
clags of men, as shown above, travelled over the whole empire, 
and searched after every kind of tradition which bore the slightest 
relation to their Prophet, The mass of narrations gathered by 
this laborious process was sifted by & psendo-critical canon, 
founded on the general repute of the narrators who formed the 
chain from Mehomet downwards; and the approved residuum 
was published under the authority of the Collector's name. Such 
collections were more popwar than the biographical or historical 
treatises. They formed, in fact, and still form the groundwork 
of the different theological schools of Islam; and, having been used 
universally and studied continuously from the period of their 
appearance, exist to the present day in an authentic and genuine 
shape. Copies of them abound in all Moslem ‘countries; whereas 
the early biographies are either not extant st all, or can onty 
be procured with great difficulty, 

The six standard Sunnt collections were compiled exclusively Two schools; 
under the Abbisside Caliphs, and the earliest of them partly ¢ a 
during the reign of Al Mamfn.f The four canonfcal collections 

* Gesch, Chalifes, vol. ii. p. 267. 

+ Tho names of the authors of the six collections, with those of the other 
popular traditional compilations, are noted by Dr, Sprenger (Life of 
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of the Shtas were prepared somewhat later,* and are incomparably 
less trustworthy than the former, because their paramount object 
is to build up the divine Jmémat or headship of AK and his 
descendants, 

‘That the Collectors of Tradition rendered an important service 
to Islam, and even to history, cannot be doubted. The vast flood 
of tradition, poured forth from every quarter of the Moslem 
empire, and daily gathering volume from innumerable tributaries, 
‘was composed of the most heterogeneous elements; without the 
labours of the traditionists it must soon have formed a chaotic 
sea, in which truth and error, fact and fable, would have mingled 
together in undistinguishable confusion, It ie a legitimate infer- 
ence from the foregoing sketch, that Tradition, in the sccond 
century, embraced a large element of truth. That even respect- 
ably derived traditions often contained much that was exaggerated 
and fabulous, is an equally fair conelusion. It is proved by the 
testimony of the Collectors themselves, that thousands and tens of 
thousands were current in their times, which possessed not even 
@ shadow of authority. The mass may be likened to the image 
in Nebuchadnezzar'e dream, formed by the unnatural union of 
gold, of silver, of the baser metals, and of clay; and here the 
more valuable parta were fast commingling hopelessly with the 
bad. 

The prodigious amount of base and fictitious material may be 
gathered from the estimate even of Mahometan criticism. Upon 


current tra’ this topic the opinion of Dr, Weil may be received with con- 


dition, 


fidence and approbation:—“ Reliance,” he writes, ‘ upon oral 
tmditions, at a time when they were transmitted by memory 


Mohammed, p. 68, note 2,) together with the date of each author’s death, 
Dr. Sprenger bas, however, omitted the earliest collection of all, wx, that of 
Imim Malik Al Mudtta—born A.H. 95, died AH. 179. This work was 
Tithographed at Delhi in 1849. It is held in very great esteem, and although 
not generally included among the standard siz, 1t js yet beleved by many to 
be the source whence @ grest portion of their materials are derived. “It is, 
as it were, the origin and mother of the two Salih,” te, of the collections of 
Bokhiri and of Muslim. 


* Sprenger’s Mohammed, p, 68, note 3, 
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alone, and every day produced new divisions among the professore 
of Islam, opened up a wide field for fabrication and distortion. 
‘There was nothing easier, when required to defend any religious 
or political system, than to appeal to an oral tradition of the 
Prophet. The nature of these so-called traditions, and the manner 
in which the name of Mahomet was abused to support all possible 1.5 oren 
Ties and absurdities, may be gathered most clearly from the fact by the Me 
that Bokhari, who travelled from land to land to gather from the Collectors, 
learned the traditions they had received, came to the conclusion, 
after many years’ sifting, that out of 600,000 traditions ascer- 
tained by him to be then current, only 4,000 were authentic! 
And of this selected number, the European critic is compelled, 
without hesitation, to reject at least one-half."* Similar appears 
to have been the experience of the other intelligent compilers of 
the day. Thus Abu Dafd, out of 500,000 traditions which he is 
said to have amassed, threw aside 496,000, and retained as trust- 
worthy only 4,000.f 
The heavenly vision which induced Bokhari to commence itustrated vy 
his pious and herculean task, is sufficently significant of the ea 
urgent necessity that then existed for searching ont and preserv- ee 
ing the grains of truth scattered here and there amid the chaff. 
These are his worde:—In @ dream I beheld the Messenger 
of the Lord (Mahomet), from whom J seemed to be driving off 
the flies, When I awoke I inquired of an interpreter of dreams 
the meaning of my vision. It is, he replied, that thou shalt 
drive away ues far from him. This it was ,which induced 
me to compile the Sahih.” And well, indeed, in the eyes of 
Mahometans, did he fulfil the heavenly behest; for, to this day, 


* Gesch. Chalifen, vol. it. p. 290; Lun Khallicén, by Slane, vol. it, p. 595, 

+ Geach. Chahfen, vol. is, p. 291; Zén Khallioén, vol. i. p.689. ‘The latter 
anthority makes the number selected 4,800; but the eolected number is still 
spoken of as doubiful, “I wrote down,” says Abu Daié, “five hundred 
thousand traditions respecting the Prophet, from which I selected those, to 
the number of four thousend eight hundred, which are eotained in this 
book (the Sunan), Ihave mentioned herein the authentic, those which seem 


fo be authentic (at), and those which are nearly so.” 
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the Sante Boxninr is regarded by them as one of the most authentic 
treasuries of Tradition.* 

It is evident, then, that some species of criticism was practised 
mm by the Compilers; and thet, too, so unsparingly that out of 
jection & hundred traditions not more than one was socepted, and the 
remaining ninety-nine entirely rejected. Bat the European 
. Teader will be grievously deceived if he at all regards such criti- 
ciem, rigorous a8 it was, in the light of a sound and discriminat- 
ing investigation into the credibility of the traditional elements. 
It was not the subject-matter of a tradition, but simply the names 
attached thereto, which decided the question of credit, Its autho- 
rity must rest on some Companion of the Prophet, and on the 
character of each individual in the long chain of wittiesses through 
whom it was banded down.t If these were unimpeachable, the 
tradition must be received. No inherent improbability, however 
glaring, could exclude a narration thus attested from its place 
in the authentic collections. The compilers would not venture 
upon the open sea of criticism, but steered slavishly by this 
single miserable canon along the shallows of a mere formal 
system, They dared not inquire into internal evidence. To 
have arraigned the motives of the first author or subsequent 
fehearsera of a story, discussed its probability, and brought it to 





* Abu Abdalich Muhammad, surhamed from his country, Al Bokkérs, was 
born A.H. 194; bat, with rare preeocity, he had in his eightoonth year alreaty 
commenced the labour of his life in collecting and sifting traditions, Wo 
may therefore conclude that the full fluence of the Caliph Miméin was 
brought to bear upon his works, Ibu Khallioin says of him;— Animated 
with the desire of ecltecting traditions, he went to see most of the tradi- 
tionists in all the great cities; he wrote down in Khorisin, in the cities of 
Ink, in the Hijas, in Syria, and in Egypt, the information he thus acquired.” 
Tim Ehalheén, vol. it. p, 595. 

t This may be illustrated by the practice of Bokbéri and Muslim. Ont of 
40,000 men, who are said to have been instramental in handing dawn ‘Tra- 
dition, they acknowledged the suthority of only 2,000 hy receiving their 
traditions, A Liter writer states that, of these 40,000 persona, only 226 
should be excepted as undeserving of credit, ‘This may throw light upon 
‘one canse at loast of the vast store of fabulous narratives in the works of 
the more modern biographers, viz., that they were less careful about thar 
euthorities, Seo Spreager’s Mohammad, p. 65, note 1. 
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the test of historical evidence, would have been a strange and 
‘uncongenial task. The spirit of Islam would not brook the spirit 

of free inquiry and real criticism. The blind faith of Mahomet 

and his followers spurned the aids of investigation and of evidence. 

Thus saith the Prophet of the Lord, and every doubt must vanish, 

every rising question be smothered. If doubts did arise, and 
questions were entertained, by any rash philosopher, the temporal 
authority was at hand to dispel and to silencethem. The dogmas 

of Islam were 20 closely welded with the principles upon which Mf {24 Pol, 
the Moslem government was reared, that it had no option but to of ina Ded 
enforee with a stern front and iron hand an implicit acquiescence 2 equ 
in those dogmas on which its existence hung, Upon the apostate “miles 
‘Moslem ‘the s&ntence of death,—an award resting on the Prophet's 
authority,—was rigorously executed by the civil power; and 

between the heterodoxy of the free-thinker, and the lapse of the 
venegade, there never existed any well-defined boundary. To 

the combination, or rather the unity, of the spiritual and political 
elements in the unvarying type of Mahometan Government, must 

be attributed that utter absence of candid and free investigation 

into the origin and trath of Talam, which so painfully charac- 

terizes the Moslem mind even in the present day, The faculty 

of criticism was annihilated by the sword. 

Upon the other hand, there is no reason to doubt that the Dot they 
Collectors were aincere and honest in doing that which they pro- insesom 
fessed to do. It may well be admitted that they sought out in Bit they 
good faith all traditions actually current, inquired carefully into 
the authorities on which they rested, and recorded them with the 
most scrupulous accuracy. The sanctions of religion were ‘at 
hand to enforce diligence and caution. Thus Bokhéri, who, as we 
have just seen, commenced his work st a supposed divine moni- 
tion, was heard to say “that he never inserted a tradition in his 
Sahih, wntil he had made an ablution, and offered up a prayer of 
two rakas."* The preposseysions of the several Collectors would 
undoubtedly influence them in accepting or rejecting the chain of 
Witnesses to any traditions; but thete is no reason to suppose that 


* Ibn Khalhoén, vol. it. p. 596, 
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they at all tampered with the traditions themselves. Thus a 
Shia collector would cast aside a tradition received from Ayesha 
through an Ommeyad channel; whilst one of Ommeyad predilec- 
tions would discard every traditional chain in the links of which 
he discovered an emissary of the house of Ali. But neither the 
one nor the other was likely to fabricate a tradition, or interpolate 
@ narration, whatever ita purport or bearing might be, which they 
had onee received on an unexceptionable array of names as credible, 

The honesty of the compilers is warranted by the style and 
contents of their works. The complete series of witnesses, by 
which every tradition is traced up through each stage of transmis~ 
sion to one of the Prophet's Companions, is invariably prefixed; 
and we cannot but admit the authority which even the names of at 
Jeaat the later witnesses in such a chain would impart.* These were 
not feigned names, but the names of real characters, many of whom 
were personages of note, The traditional collections were openly 
published, and the credit of the compilers would have been 
endangered by the fabrication of such evidence.t The Collector 
was likewise, in general, the centre of a school of traditional 
Jearning which, as it were, challenged the public to teat its autho- 
rities. So far, then, as this kind of attestation can give weight to 
hearsay, that weight may be readily conceded, Again, the simple 
manner in which the most contradictory traditious are accepted, 
and placed side by side, is » guarantee of sincerity. All that 
could be collected seem to have been thrown together with scrupu- 
lous simaplicity. Each tradition, though it be a barerepetition, or 





‘> A tradition is always given in the direct form of speech in which it is 
supposed to have been originally uttered. ‘Thus:—“ A informed me, saying 
‘thiit B had spoken to the effect that C had told him, eaying D montioned 
that he hoard B relate that he had listened to F, who smd ;~ J heard G enquiring 
of Ayesha ‘ What food did the Prophet of the Lord like?" and she replied, 
“Verily, he loved ocetmeats and honey, and greatly relished @ pumpkin?” 
‘The technical licks in these narrations ane generally tj 2-1 or 
J have heard from suck a one, or ruck a one informed me; and JU 
—quoth be” “quoth she.” 

+ Even the omission, or disguising the names, of any authorities in 
8 traditions] chain, destroyed the credit of a traditionist. It was ealled— 
tadlts, See Sprenger’s Second Noties of Wickds; As. Jounal, 1956. 
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possibly the direct opposite, of a dozen preceding it, is noted down 
‘unquestioned, with its epecial chain of witnesses; whilst no account 
whatever is made of the most violent improbabilities, of incidents 
plainly fabulous, or even of patent contradictions.* Now this 
appears evidence at least of an honest design, Pains would 
otherwise have been taken to exclude or to soften down opposing 
statements; and we should not have found so much allowed to be 
credible Tradition, which either on the one hand or on the other 
must have crossed the views and prejudices of the compiler. If 
we suppose design, we must suppose at the same time a less eyen- 
handed admission of contrary traditions. 

Conceiling, then, the general honesty of the collectors in making row tarao 
their selection, upon an absurd principle indeed, yet bond fide ‘Moure 
from existing materials, let us now turn to their selected compila- ation com. 
tions, and inquire whether they contain any authentic elements of * #uh? 
the biography of Mahomet; and if so, how and to what extent 
these have become commingled with adventitious or erroneous 
matter. 

Tn the first place, how far does the present text afford us ground n The 
for confidence that its contents are identical with the supposed 
evidence originally given forth by contemporary witnesses? To faa tresteon pe 
place the case in the strongest point of view, we shall suppose Satie * 

a class of traditions purporting to have been written by the; 
Companions, and to have been recorded at each successive stage Smuts 
of tranemission, There is » peculiarity in traditional com- 
position which, even upon this supposition, would render it always 
of doubtful authority; namely, that each tradition is short and 
abrupt, and completely isolated from every other. The isolation 
extends not simply to the traditions themselves as finally com- 
piled by the collector, but to their whole history and descent 
tioughout the two centuries preceding their collection, At 








* No Mahometan is of course expected to believe implicitly in two contra- 
dictory traditions. All properly attested traditions are reccrded; but many 
Of them are acknowledged weak or daubifal; and when they contradict one 
‘another, the choice is left to the student, The historians of Mahomet and 
of early Islam, when they relate contradictory or varying narratives, some- 
times add an expression of their own opinion as to which us preferable, 
‘They also sometimes mark doubtful stories by the addition; —“ But the Lord 
(only) knows whether this be falso or true.” 
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every point they are each completely detached and independent; 
and this, coupled with the generally, brief and fragmentary - 
character of the statements made in them, deprives us of the 
checka and-critical appliances which may be brought to bear on 
an extended and continuous narration. From the disconnected 
character of the composition, the common tests of authenticity are 
generally impossible. There is no context whereby to judge the 
soundness of the text. Each witness in the chain, though pro- 
fessing simply to repest the origina! tradition, is in effect an inde- 
pendent authority; and we cannot tell how far, and at what stages, 
variations may or may not have been allowed, or fresh matter 
interpolated by any of them. Even were we satisfied of the 
integrity of all, we are unacquainted with their views as to the 
liberty with which Tradition might be treated. The style of the 
narrations marks them for the most part as communicated at the 
first with all the informality of social conversation, and with 
much of the looseness of hearsay; and a similar informality and 
‘looseness may have attached to any of the steps of their subse- 
quent transmission. 
Jacki. Again, each tradition waa not only isolated, but was held by 
reganled as the collectors to be an indwisible unit, and as such received or 


sitet” rejected. If the traditional links ‘were unexceptionable, the tradi- 
of itt part, tion must be accepted as it stood, whole and entire. There could 
Fecal ana be no sifting of component parta, Whatever in each tradition 
whole, might be true, and whatever might be fictitious, —the probable and 
the fabulous,—composed an indissoluble whole; so that the accept- 
ance or rejection of one portion involved the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of every portion, as equally credible or undeserving of credit. 
The power of eradicating interpolated statements, or of excluding 
such parts of a tradition as were evidently unfounded vr erroneous, 
was thus renounced. The good seed and the tares were reap@d 
together, and the latter vastly predominated. 
Coincidence It may be possible, indeed, to derive some confirmation from the 
freatioms verbal corresgondence of separate traditions regarding the same 
Pom event; for, if such traditions sprang at the first from # common 
poo source (i.e. some Companion of Mahomet), and if they were 
anni! really handed down through independent channels unconnected 
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with one another, the coincidence of expression would argue faith- 
fulness of transmission. But the conditions here required, it 
ewould be difficult, even in a single instance, to prove to the satis- 
faction of a critical mind. The earlier links of tradition are 
removed far back ifi the obscurity of an imperfect dawn. It is 
impossible to say whether the lines of transmission supposed to 
have been entirely separate, may not have come into contact, and 
how often; aad whether the matter common to them may not have 
been thus obtained, or previously existing variations thus recon- 
ciled, Many traditions, though supported by unexceptionable 
names, and corresponding with others even to minute verbal coin- 
cidence, abound in stories so fabulous, and statementa eo erroneous, 
as to render it impossible that they could ever have formed part 
of any contemporary record, and to shake our confidence in the 
whole system of “respectable names.” There ia aleo reason for 
believing (aa will be seen farther below) that much of the coin-" 
cidence of narrative is derived from those traditioniste who, at the 
close of the first and beginning of the second centuries, reduced 
to writing, and harmonized the traditions extant in their day. 

Such is the uncertainty which would attach to Tradition, even The ext. 
if we should concede that it had been recorded from the first, Shevoer o 
But we have shown that there is no ground whatever for believing Si,"a 
that the practice of committing traditions to writing was observed velit of, 
in the firet days of Islam, or became general until the greater Mains! the 
part of a century had elapsed. The existence of an early record {77 -susn, 
would have afforded soms check; but, as the facts stand, there 
is absolutely no check at all, The record would have at the 
lesat induced a fixed cast of expression and an element of invati- 
ableness; whereas Tradition purely oral is as wavering and change- 
ful as the character and habits, the associations and the prejudices, 
of each witness in the chain of repetition. No possible precau- 
tion could hinder the commingling in oral tradition of mistake 
or fabrication with what at the first may have keen real fact and 
trastworthy representation, The flood-gates of error, extrava- 
gance, fiction, are thrown wide open; and we need only look to 
human nature similarly situated in any part of the globe, and in 
every age, to be satisfied that little dependence can be placed on 

& 
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otherwise unsupported detaila of ordinary historical incident; and 
none whatever upon the recital of supernatural wonders, conveyed 
for any length of time through such a channel.* That Mahometan 
experience proves no exception to the general principle, the 
puerile extravagancies and splendid fabrications of oriental ima- 
gination which adorn or darken the pages of early Islam, amply 
demonstrate. The critical teat applied by the collectors had, as 
we have just seen, no reference whatever to these pregnant sources 
of error; and, though it may have exposed and excluded multi- 
tudes of modern fabrications, it failed to place the eatlier tradi- 
tions upon a certain basis, or to supply any means of Judging: 
‘between the actual and the fictitious, between the offepring of 
the imagination and the sober evidence of fact. 

Tt remains to examine the treditional books, with reference to 


= their contents and internal probability. And here we are fortu~ 


‘The main 

ustarical 
‘nd Blo 
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nate in having at hand, as 4 standard of comparison, the Coran, 


which has been already proved a genuine and contemporary 
document, 

In bringing Tradition to this test, we find that in its main his- 
torical points the Coran is at one with the standard traditional 
collections. It notices, sometimes directly, sometimes incidentally, 
the topics which, from time to time, most interested Mahomet; 
and with these salient points the mass of tradition is found 
upon the whole to tally. The statements and allusions of this 
description in the Coran, though themselves compgratively few, 
are linked more or less with a vaat variety of important incidents 
which refer, as well to the Prophet individually and his domestic 
relations, as to public events and the progress of Islam. A just 
confidence is thus imparted that a large element of historical truth 
has been conveyed by tradition. 

Upon the other hand, there are subjects in which the Coran is 
directly at variance with Tradition. For example, there is no 


the porerto position more satisfactorily established by the Coran than, that 


ine, 


Mahomet did not in any part of his career perform miracles, or 





* This subject has been well discussed in the Treatise on Politics by Lewes, 
vol. i. pp. 187, 188, 
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. 
pretend to perform them. Yet tradition sbounds with miraculous 
acts, which belie the plain declarations of the Coran; and which, 
moreover, if ever attempted, would undoubtedly have been men- 
tioned in those pretended revelations which omitted nothing, 
however trivial, that could strengthen the prophetical claim. 
Here, then, in matters of simple narration and historical fact, we 
find Tradition discredited by the Coran. 


The result of the comparison, then, is precisely that which we Perplexing 


have already arrived at, & priori, from the foregoing historical ™" 


review. But though it strengthens this conclusion, the com- 
parison does not afford us much help in the practical treatment 
of Tradition itself, Excepting in a limited aumber of events, it 
furnishes us with no rule for eliminating truth from falsehood. 
Facts which we know from the Coran to be well founded, and 
tales which we know to be fabricated, are indiscriminately 
woven together; the whole tissue of Tradition, it may reasonably 
‘be concluded, is formed of this double class of heterogeneous 
materials; and of both the fabric and colour are so unvaryingly 
uniform, that we are at a loas for any means of distinguishing the 
one from the other. The biographer of Mahomet continually 
runs the risk of substituting for the realities of history some 
puerile fancy or extravagant invention. In striving to avoid thia 
danger he is exposed to the opposite peril of rejecting, as pious 
fabrications, what may in reality be important historical fact, or 
at the least contain its substance. =. 





* ‘This is well expressed by Dr. Weil:—"Ich durfte daher nicht bloss die 
Quelle dhertragen oder jo nach Gutdunken excerpiren, eandera musete ihren 
Angaben vorher einer strengen Kritik unterwerfea ;"dean wonn man tber- 
heapt gegen alle orientalischen Schriftstellor misstrenisch soyn muss, sp hat 
man hier doppelten Grand dazu, weil ste nicht nur von ihrer Leidenschaft 
und ihrer Phantasie, sondern such von ihrer religiosen Schwarmerei geleitet 
woren, Schon im xwelten Jahrhundert, ala die ersten Biographen Mobam- 
meds anftraten, die ihre Eraihlnngen noch auf Aussage seiner Zeitgenoasen 
Zorickzufiibren wagen, war sein ganzea Leben, mcht nug vou seiner Geburt, 
sondern schon von @iner Zeugung an, bis za seinem Tode, von einen Gewebo 
‘vou Marchen und Legenden umsponnen, das auch das nuchternste europsische 
Ange nichtimmer ganz su durchschauen und abaulésen vermag,chne Gefahr 
su lanfon, aus allan grosser Aengstlichkeit auch wirkliche historische Fucia 
ails fromme Dichtung anzuschen.” Weil's Mokammed, pp. xiv, xv. 
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« 
Qptsion ot _ It ia, indeed, the opinion of Dr. Sprenger that “although 
fo ie the nearest view of the Prophet which we can obtain is at a 
distance of one hundred years,” and although this long vista is 
formed of a medium exclusively Mahometan, yet our knowledge of 
the bias of the narrators “ enables us to correct the media, and to 
make them almost achromatic.” The remark is true to some 
extent; but its full and absolute application would carry us, I 
think, much beyond ths truth. The difficulties of the task cannot 
without danger be underrated. To bring to a right focus the 
various lights of Tradition, to reject those that are fictitious, to 
restore to a proper direction the rays reflected by a false and 
deceptive surface, to calculate the extant of aberration, and make 
due allowance for a thousand disturbing influences ;—tnis is indeed 
a work of entanglement and complication, which would require 
for its perfect accomplishment a finer discernment, and a machinery 
of nicer construction, than human nature can boast of, Never- 
theless, it is right that an attempt should be made, however 
imperfect the success that may attend it. It is possible that, by 
An atennt 9 comprehensive consideration of the subject, and a careful discri- 
i Se nation of the several sources of error, we may reach, at the least, 
eb an approximation to the truth, With this view I will now endea- 
‘Trdtion, your to lay down some principles which may prove useful to the 
historical inquirer in separating the true from the false in Maho- 
metan Tradition, 


‘Tradition The grand defect in the traditional evidence regarding Mahomet 
fare"ow consists in its being wholly ex parte, It is the statement of s wit- 
depend on né88 Tegarding himeelf, in which the License of partiality and self- 
tnioation, interest is unchecked by any opposing party, and the sanction 
even of a neutral audience is wanting. What was thus defective 
or erroneous in the process by which the testimony was obtained, 
may in some measure be corrected or repaired by a close scrutiny 
of the record iteplf. By analysing the deposition, we may find 
internal evidence affording grounds for credit or“for doubt; while 
in reference to some classes of statements, it may even appear 
that a Mahometan public would itself supply the place of an 
impartial censor. In this view, the points on which the pro- 
* Sprenger’s Mohammed, p. 68. 
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bability of » tradition will mainly depend, appear to be first, 

whether there existed a bias among the Mahometans generally 
respecting the subject narrated ; second, whether there are traces 

of any special interest, prejudice, or design, on the part of the 4. 
narrator; and third, whether the narrator had opportunity for per- bog yl 
sonally knowing the facte. These topics will perhaps best be evane ner- 
discussed by considering the Period to which a narration relates, 

and then the Subject of which it treats. 

L 4,—The ranton to which a tradition purports to refer, is a 1, Fran. 
point of vital importance. The original authors of all reliable oteanoe of 
Tradition were, as has been shown, the Companions of Mahomet punite ite. ” 
himself; and the era of its first propagation wae subsequent to“tineucs 
the Prophet's decease. But Mahomet was above threescore years Kral moet of 
old when he died; and few of his Companions, who were instru- 
mental in giving rise to Tradition, were of equal age——bardly any “*™™* 
of them older. In inverse proportion to their years, the number 
of aged men was small, and the period short during which they 
survived Mahomet; and these are precisely the considerations by 
which their influence, in tho formation of Tradition, must be 
limited also. The great majority were young; and in proportion 
to their youth was the number that survived longest, and gave 
the deepest impress to Tradition." We may, then, fix the term of 
Mahemet’s own life as the extreme backward limit within which 
our witnegses range themselves. In other words, we have virtu- 
ally no original witnesses who lived at a period anterior to Maho- 
met; few, if any, were born before him; the great majority, very 
many years after him. ‘They are not, therefore, trustworthy 
witnesses for events preceding Mahomet's bizth, or for the dathils iheretre no 
of his childhood; few of them, even, for the incidents of his youth. then hie 


They could not by any possibility possess a personal knowledge thiat ™ 


* Abu Bacr, for instance, was within two years of Mehomot's age; but 
then he survived him only two-and-a-half years. Most of the elderly Com- 
panions either died a natural death, or were killed in avtion before Tradition 
came into vogue. Thus Kftibal Wackidi writes;—“ The reneon why many 
of the chief men of the Companions have left few traditions, is that they died 
before there was any necessity of referring tothem.” He adds—“The chiefest 
among the Companions, Abu Baer, Othmén, Talha, &c., gave forth fewer 
traditions than others. There did not isaue from them, anything like the 
number of traditions that did from the younger Companions,” p. 176. 
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of these things; and to admit that they gained their information 
at second-hand, ie to introduce an element of uncertainty which 
entirely impairs the value of their testimony as that of contempo- 
rary witnesses. 
Atnton net 3B. —But, again, the value of evidence depends upon the degree 
Mahomet in which the facts are noticed by the witness at the time of their 
eebea as occurrence. If the attention was not specially attracted by the 
= event, it would be in vain to expect @ full and careful report; 
and, after the lapse of many years, the utmost that could be looked 
for from such a witness, would be the bare general outline of 
importants facts. This principle applies forcibly to the biography 
of Mahomet up to the time when he became the prominent leader 
of a party. Before, there was nothing remarkable’ about him. 
A poor orphan, a quiet inoffensive citizen, he was perhaps of 
all the inhabitants of Mecca the least likely to have the eyes of 
his neighbours turned upon him, and their memory and imagina- 
tion busy in noting the events of his life, and conjuring up 
anticipations of coming greatness. The remark may be extended, 
not merely to the era when be first made pretensions to inspira- 
tion (for that excited the regard of s few only among his earliest 
adherents); but to the entire interval preceding the period when 
he stood forth publicly to assume the prophetic rank, opposed 
polytheism, and came into open collision with the chiefs of Mecca, 
‘Then, indeed, he began to be narrowly watched; and thence- 
forward the Companions of the Prophet are not to be distrusted ° 
on the score at least of insufficient attention. 
Yor evita © C.—It follows necessarily that, in al] cases affected by either 
roomate ofthe foregoing rules, circumstantiality will be a strong token of 
Reuss. fabrication, And we shall do well to adopt the analogous canon 
emzace of Christian criticiem, that avy tradition, the origin of which is 
mupicn. not strictly contemporary with the facts related, te worthless exactly 
in proportion to the particularity of detail.* ‘This will relieve us of 


* Adapted from Alford. Greek Test. Proleg. p. 56. His remarks are 
strikingly illustrative of Mahometan tradition, “As usual in traditional 
matter, on our advance to later writes, we find more and mors particular 
accounts given; the year of John’s life, the reigning Emperor, &c., under 
which the Gospel was written.” But Christian traditionists wére mere tyros 
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a vast number of extravagant stories, in which the minutie of 
close narrative and sustained colloquy are preserved with the 
pseudo-freshness of yesterday. 

p—It will, however, be just to admit an exception for the ermrerite 
main outlines of Mahomet’s life, which under ordinary circum- leu 
stances his friends and acquaintances would naturally remember Maker's 
or might learn from himself, and would thus be able in after daya ad 
to call up with tolerable accuracy. Such, for instance, are the 
death of his father, his nurture as an infant by the Bani Sd, hie 
mother’s journey with him to Medina, and the expedition with 
his uncle to Syria while yet a boy. A still wider exception must 
be allowed in favor of public personages and national events, even 
preceding Mahomet’s birth; because the attention of the people at 
large would be actively directed to these topics, while the patri- 
archal habita of the Arabs and their spirit of clanship, would be 
propitious for their tenacious recollection. Thus the conversation 
of Abd al Muttalib, Mahomet’s grandfather, with Abraha, the poblle 
Abyssinian invader, is far more likely to be founded in fact than rents 
any of the much later conversations which Mahomet himself is 
said to have had with the monks on either of his journeys to 
Syria; and yet the leading facts regarding these journeys there is 
no reason to doubt. 

Ranged under the same exception will fall those genenlogical snd ne pnd national 
and historical facts, the preservation of which for five or ix 
centuries by the memory alone, is 60 wonderfnl s phenomenon in 
the story of Arabia, Here poetry, no doubt, aided the retentive 
faculty. The glowing rhapsodies of the bard were at onoe caught 
up by his admiring clan, and soon pasted into the mouths even of 
the children. In such poetry were preserved the names of the 
chieftains, their feats of bravery, their glorious liberality, the 
‘unparalleled nobility of their breeds of the camel and the horse, 
Many of these odes became national, and carried with them the 
testimony, not of the tribe only, but of the whole Arab family. 





‘in the art of discovering such “partignlar accounts,” in comparison with the 
Mahometans, at the talinman of whose pen distance vanishes, and even 
centuries deliver up the minutest details which they hed engulphed. 
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Thus Poetzy, superadded to the passion for genealogical and tribal 

reminiscences, and the singular capacity of imprinting them 

indelibly on the memory of generations, have secured to us the 

interwoven details of many centuries with a minuteness and 

particularity that would excite suspicion were not their reality 

in many instances established by other evidence and by internal 
coincidence.* *e 

‘Second, x,—A second marked section of time is that which intervenes 

Teemnem between Mahomet’s entrance on public life, and the taking of 

patie Wie Mecoa. Here indeed we have two opposing parties, marshalled 

Uows +s sacainst each other in mortal strife, whose statements might have 

8.” been a check one upon the other. But during this interval, 

or very shortly after its close, one of the parties ‘was wholly 

extirpated. Its chief leaders were nearly all killed in battle, 

and the remainder smalgamated with the victors. Where- 

Mo surviving fore, we have no surviving evidence whatever on the side of 

Seakeot, Mahomet’s enemies. Not a single advocate was left to explain 

OF agalnst "' their actions, often misrepresented by hatred; or to rebut the 

ha kuet** ynfounded accusations and exaggerated charges imputed to ther 

by Mahomet and hie followers, On the other hand, we have 

no witnesses of any kind against Mahomet and hia party, whose 

one-sided assertions of their innocence and justice might perhaps 

otherwise have been often successfully impugned. The intemperate 





its 
me 





*M. A. P Caussin de Perceval who, with incredible labour and pro- 
portionate success, has sought ont and arranged these facts into an uniform 
aory thus justly expresses his eatimate of the Arab genealogical tra- 

"Spc a Gs Ga igh ae si Sa onen 
trouve on effet un grand nombre d’évidemment incomplates. Mais il en eat 
aussi beaucoup d’authentiques, et qui remontent, sans lacane probable, jusqn’s 
environ six sidcles avant Mahomet. C'est un phénoméne vraiment singulier 
chez un peuple incalte et en général étranger A l'art de Mécriture, comme 
Yetaient lee Avabes, que cette fidélicé & garder le souvenir des ancétres, 
Eile promait oa sourre dans un sentiment de fierté, dans Yostime qu’dls faina~ 
ient de leur noblesse, Les noms des aicux, gravésa dans la memorre des 
enfants, étaient les archives des famillos. A coa noms se rattachnient nécea- 
esirement quelques notions sur la vie des jndividas, sur les événementa dans 
Jeaquels ils avaient figaré; et c'est ainsi que Jes traditions ce perpétusient 
@age on age, Essai Sur I’ Histoire des Arabes, vol i. pref. p. 9. 
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. 
and unguarded language of Mahomet and the Companions is 
sufficient proof that, in speaking. of their adversaries their 
opinion was seldom impartial, and their judgment not always 
‘unerring. 
¥.—It may be urged in reply, that the great body of the hontile Zo what 

Meccans who eventually went over to Islam, would still form a Meccan 
check upon any material misrepresentation of their party. It Era Sow 
may be readily admitted that they did form some check on the fe! Menem, 
perversion of public opinion in matters not vitally connected with Seti a ‘tpon 
the credit of Islam and of its Founder. Their influence would also sentation. 
tend to preserve the reports of their own individual actions, and 
perhaps those of their friends and relatives, in as favourable a 
light as possible, But this influence at best was partial, Itmust 
ever be borne in mind that the enemies of the Prophet who now 
joined his ranks acquired, at the same time or very shortly after, 
all the esprit de corps of Ielam.* And, long before the stream 
of Tradition commenced its course, these very men had begun to 
Took back upon the heathenism of their own Meccan career with 
the same horror or contempt as the early converts did. The 
atains of the Moslem's unbelieving life were, on his conversion, 
washed away, and imparted no tarniah to his subsequent character. 
He had sinned ‘ignorantly in unbelief,” but now, both in his own. 
view and in the eyes of his comrades, he was another man. He 
might therefore well speak of his mad opposition to “ the Prophet 
of the Lord” and the divine message, with as hearty a reproba- 
tion as other men; nay, the violence of reaction might make his 
language even stronger. Such are the witnesses who constitute 
our only check upon the ex parte story told by Mahometans cf 
their long etruggle with the idolators of Mecca. 

@,—Wherefore, it is incumbent upon us, in estimating the folly, 





* Thus Abu Soflan, himself the leader in the last stage of the opposition 
against Mahomet, became s zealous Moslem, aad foagat under the banners 
of lus own son in the first Syrian campaign. 

“Le viell Abu-Sofyan, qui autrefois evait souvent combatta contre 
Mahomet, devenn alors un des plus sélés sectatews de I'Islamisme, avait 
voulu servir sons von file, et Faider des conseils de son experince.” Cons 
de Pere, Li Mistoire des Arabes, vol. ii. p. 429. 
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injustice, and cruelty, attributed to the opponents of the Prophet, 
Evidence to make much allowance for the exclusively hostile character of 
tthe evidence. We may, also, suspect exaggeration in the state~ 
ments of hardship and persecution suffered by the Moslems at 
Teoa"” their hands, Above all, the history of those who died in unbelief, 
before the conquest of Mecca, and under the ban of Mahomet, 
must be subjected to a rigid criticism. For such men as Abu 
Jahl and Abu Lahsb, hated and cursed by their Prophet, what 
Mahometan dared to be the advocate? To the present day, the 
hearty ejaculation, May the Lord curse him! is linked by every 
Moslem with the mention of such “ enemies of the Lord, and of 
his Prophet.” What voice would be raised to correct the pious 
exaggerations of the faithfal in the stories of their execrable 
deeds, or to point out the just causes of provocation which they 
might have received? Impious attempt, and mad perversity ! 
Again and again was the bare sword of Omar brandished over 
the neck of the Inckless offender, for conduct far more cma 
and far lesa dangerous to Islam. 
Soaso with H.—~Precisely similar limitations must be brought to bear on 
Ghrsauneza the evidence against the Jewish settlements in the vicinity of 
wae" Medina, as the Bani Nedhfr and Bani Coreitza, whom Mahomet 
either expatriate, brought over to his faith, or utterly extir- 
pated. ‘The various Arab tribes also, whether Christian or 
Pagan, whom Mahomet at different times of his life attacked, 
come more or less under the same category. 
Similes oda- 1—-The same considerations apply also, though in a greatly 
Spiyietie modified form, to the “Hypocrites,” or disaffected population of 
ieee Medins, who covertly opposed the claim of Mahomet to temporal 
ui? gotherity over that city. The Prophet did not wage the same 
war of defiance with these as he did with hie Meccan opponents, 
but sought to counteract their influence by bie own skilful tactics, 
‘Neither was this clase 20 suddenly rooted out as the idolaters of 
Mecca; they ratuer vanished gradually before the ‘increasing 
authority of Islam, Still its chiefs, such as Abdallah ibn Obey, 
are held in abhorrence by the traditionists, and the historian must 
keep a jealous eye on the character of the testimony against 
them, 
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IL—The svesect-matTex of the traditions themselves, conajdered a Bouvet 
both ae regards the motives of their author and the views of early atlectoa by 
Mahometan society generally, will help us to an estimate of their party, OF 
credibility, The chief aspects in which this argument may be Siu." 
treated refer to personal, party, and national, bias. 

a.—Individual prepossession and self-interested motives would 1. Personat 

; i 3. ambition of 
cause exaggeration, false colouring, and even invention, Besides being 


the more obvious cases falling under this head, there ia a fertile Maho 
class which originates in the ambition of the narrator to be 
associated with Mahomet. The name of the Prophet threw nobi- 
lity and veneration around every object immediately connected 
with it. The friendship of Mahomet imparted a rank and a 
dignity acknowledged by the universal voice of Islam. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive the excessive reverence and court enjoyed by his 
widows, his friends, and his servants. Jnterminable inquiries were 
put to them; and their responses were received with the most 
implicit deference, All who possessed any personal knowledge of 
the Prophet, and especially those who had been much with him 
and been honoured by his familiar acquaintance, were admitted 
by common consent into the envied circle of Moslem aristocracy ; 
and many a picturesque scene is incidentally sketched by the 
traditionists of the listening crowds which hung upon the lips of 
these men while they delivered their testimony in the mosques of 
Kufé or of Damascus. The sterling value of such qualifications 
‘would induce a counterfeit imitation. Some who may have had 
‘but 4 distant and superficial knowledge of Mahomet would be 
tempted, by the consideration it imparted, to venture on the 
assumption of a more perfect intimacy; and the endeavour to 
support their equivocal position by particularity of detail, would 
lead the way to loose and unfounded narratives of the life and 
character of the Prophet.* Anslogous with such misleading in- 
fluences is the ambition, traceable throughout the traditions of the 


* In after days, traditionists were even bribed toubricate stories regard- 
ing the ancestors of persons, who desired the honour of having their 
familioa thua ennobled by the supposed intimacy or favour of the Prophet. 
Bee the notice of Shovahbil who was thus accused, in Spronger’s Second 
Notice of’ Wackidi, As. Soc, Jour. 1858. 
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Companions, of being closely connected with any of the supposed 
mysterious visitations or supernatural actions of Mahomet, To 
be noticed in the Revelation was deemed the highest honour that 
could be aspired to; and in any way to be linked with the 
heavenly phases of the Prophet's life, reflected back # portion of 
the divine lustre on the fortunate aspirant.* Thus a premium was 
put upon the invention or exaggeration of superhuman incidenta. 

3.—Under the same head are to be classed the attempts of 
narrators to exaggerate their labours and exploits, and to multiply 
their losses and perils, in the service of the Prophet and of Islam. 
The tendency thua to appropriate a superior, and often a clearly 
‘unwarrantable, degree of merit is obvious on the part of many of 
the Companions of Mahomet.f A reference to it may beveven 
occasionally employed by the critic towards the exculpation of 





" The following example will illustrate thie position:—Ayesha'’s party 
having been delayed on an expedition, the verse pernutting Tayammum, or 
substitution of sand for Iustranon with water, was in co1 revealed 
in the Coran. The honor conferred by this indirect connection with » divi 
revelation is thus eulogized by Useid:—“ Thus is not the least of the divine 
favours poured out upon you, ye house of Abu Bacr.!” Katib al Wéckadi, 
p- 111}, To have been the Companion of Mahomet during the season of 
inspiration, at the supposed reception of a heavenly visitor, or at the perform~ 
ance of any wonderfal work, conferred morc or Jess distinction of a similar 
‘nature, 

+ We have many examples of the glory and honour lavished upon thove 
who had suffered persecution at Mocca for Islam. Thus when Omar was 
Caliph, Khobib ibn al Aratt showed him the scars of the stripes“he bad 
received from the unbelieving Meccan twenty or thirty years before, 
Omar sented him upon his masnad, saying that there was but one man 
who was more worthy of this favour than Khobib, namely, Balill (who had 
sluo ,been sorely persecuted by the unbelievers.) But Khobib replied, 
“ly is he more worthy*than T am? Be had his friends among the idols- 
tors whom the Lord raised up to help him, But I bad none to help me, 
And I well remember one day they took me and kindled s fire for me, and 
threw me therein upon my back; ands man stamped with hia foot upon my 
chest, my back being towards the ground, And when they uncovered my 
back, lo! it was blistered and white.” Kétib al Wackidi, p. 2104, 

‘The same principle Sed the Moslems to magnify the hardships which 
Mahomet himself endured. Tt appears to lie ef the bottom of Ayesha’ 
sirange exaggerations of the Prophet's poverty and frequent etarvation, 
‘which she carries 20 far a8 to say that ehe bad not even oil to burn in her 
chamber while Mahomet lay dying there! ‘The subsequent affluence and 
Iuxaries of the conquering nation, also, led them by reaction to cotitrast 
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the Prophet from questionable actions. For example, Arar ibn 
Omeya, in narrating his mission by Mahomet to assassinate Abu 
Sofian, so magnifies the dangers and exploits of his adventure as 
might have involved that dark mission itself in suspicion, were 
there not collateral proof to support it.® 

Tt may be here objected,—Would not untrus or exaggerated Sn Small chanco 
tales like these receive a check from other parties, free from the sguotations 
intereated motives of the narrator? They would.to some extent, feng ‘ 
But to prove a negative position is generally a matter of difficulty, 
and would not often be attempted without some strong impelling 
cause, especially in the early spread of Islam when the public 
mind was in the highest degree impressible and credulous. Such 
traditions, then, were likely to be opposed only when they inter~ 
fered with the private claims of others, or ran counter to public 
opinion in which casg they would fall into discredit and oblivion, 
Otherwise, they would have every chance of being carried down 
upon the traditional stream of mingled legend and truth, and 
with it of finding a place in the unquestioning record of the 
second century. é 

¢.—-We have unquestionable evidence that the bias of PARTY 2. Portis 

effected a deep and abiding impress upon Tradition. Where thie pera 
spirit tended to produce oy adorn a tale adverse to the interests of inte general” 
another party, and the denial of the facts involved nothing preju- 7" 
dicial to the honour of Islam, endeavours might be made to rebut 
the fabrication or embellishment, and the discussion so produced 
would gubserve the purity of Tradition, But thie could only 
occasionally occur. ‘The tradition would often affect that sec- 


with fond regret their present state with their folmer simplicity and want, 
and even to weep at the remembrance, 

‘Thus of the same Khobib, it ia reoorded:—Ho had a winding-shost 
ready for himself of fine Coptic cloth; and he compared it with the wretched 
pall of Hames (killed at Ohod); and he contrasted his own poverty when he 
Possested not s dinar, with his present condition:—“and now I have in my 
chest by me in the house 40,000 owakeas (of golder silver.) Verily, I fear 
thet the gweete of the present world have hastened upon us, Onr com- 
panions (who died in the first deys of Islam) have reesived their reward in 
Paradise; but traly T dread lest my reward consist in these benefits I have 
obtained after their departure.” Kati al Wéckidi, p. 211. 

* Seo 25id. p, 118; and Hiahdmi, p. 450. 
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tion alone in whose favour it originated, and therefore not to be 
eontroverted at all. Where it might be otherwise, the story 
would probably st the first be confined within the limits of its 
own party, and no opportunity would be afforded for its contradic- 
tion, until it had taken root and acquired a prescriptive claim. 
Under any circumstances, the-considerations advanced in the 
preceding paragraph are equally applicable in the present instance; 
0 that without doubt « vast collection of exaggerated tales have 
come down to us, which owe their existence to party spirit. 
Prejudicial By the bias of party is not to be understood simply the influ- 
latusose of ence of faction, but likewise the partiality and prejudice of the 
erritions lesser circles which formed the ramifications of Muswulman society. 
Panu’, The former we are less in danger of overlooking. Where the full 
evelopment of faction, as in the case of the Abbissides and 
Ommeyads, bas laid bare the passions and excesses to which it 
may give rise, the reader is on his guard against misrepresenta- 
tion ;—he receives with caution the unnaturally dark or resplen- 
dent phases of such characters as those of Ali and Abbis, of 
MuAvia and Abu Sofidn. But, though on a less gigantic scala 
the influences of tribe, of family, and of the smaller associations of 
party clustering around the several heroes of Islam, were equally 
real and éffective. The spirit of clanship, which ran ao high 
among the Arabs thet Mahomet endeavoured in vain to supplant 
it by the brotherhood of the faith, perpetuated the confederacies 
and antipathies of ante-mahometan Arabia far down into the 
annals of Islam, and often exerted a potent influence upori the 
destinies even of the Caliphate. It cannot be doubted that these 
combinations and prejudices imparted a strong and often deceptive 
hue¢o the sources of tradition. Asan example, may be specified 
-the rivalry which led the several families or parties to compete 
with each other for the earliest converts to Islam, until they 
arrived at the conclusion, and consequently propagated the tradi- 
tion, thet some of their patrons or ancestots were Mahometans 
before Mahomet himacif.* 





* See Sprenger’s Mohammed, pp. 188, 162, &e.; and bis notice in No. exii, 
of the Asiatic Journal, p.128, “There is w great deal of sectarian spirit 
miixed up in the disputes who ‘were the first believers?” ‘The Sunnis say 
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p—We now come to the class of motives incomparably the a. 3, Hattonat 
most dangerous to the purity of Tradition, namely, those which 2% mon to the 
were common to the wholes Moslem body. In the previous oases the Juan, pole ot 
Diaz was confined to a fragment, and the remainder of the nation mo tra 
might form a check upon the fractional aberration, But here the 
bias was universal, pervading the entire medium through which we 
have received Tradition ; and leaving us, for the correction of ita 
divergencies, no check whatever. 

‘To this class must be assigned all Tradition the object of which is Tengency to 
to glorify Mahomet, and to invest him with supernataral attributes, met, and 
Although in the Coran the Prophet disclaims the power of work- ma i spe 
ing miracles, yet he implies that there existed a continuous inter- waives, 
course between himself and the agents of the other world. The 
whole Coran, indeed, assumes to be a meseage from the Almighty, 
coramunicated through Gabriel. Besides being the medium of 
revelation, that favoured angel is often referred to as bringing 
directions from the Lord for the guidance of hia Prophet in the 
common concerns of life. The supposed communication with 
heavenly messengers, thus countenanced by Mahomet himeelf, 
was implicitly believed by his followers, and led them even during 
his lifetime to regard him with ® superstitious awe, Ona subject 
eo impalpable to sense, 60 Yeadily apprehended by imagination, 
it may be fairly assumed that reason had little share in con- 
trolling the fertile productions of fancy; that the conclusions of 
his susceptible and credulous followers far exceeded the premises 
granted by Mahomet; that even simple facts were construed by 
their exoited faith as pregnant with marks of supernatural power 
and unearthly companionship; and that, after. the object of thefr 
veneration had passed from their sight, fond devotion perpetuated 
and enhanced the fascinating legends. If the Prophet gazed into 
the heavens, or looked wistfully to the right hand or to the left, 





Abu Bacr, and the Shtabs say Al.” Tebarl also ctar& another candidate, 
Zeid ibn Hiritha (p. 111). Ono of the traditions, to strengthen the case 
ageinst Aba Baor, ssys that /ffty persons were believers before him! bid, 
‘Well thea may Dr. Sprenger etyle them “ childish disputes on the eoniority of 
their aninta in the Islam.” Mohammed, p. 158. Yet ho himaclf bulds too 
much upon them, 
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it was Gabriel with whom he was holding mysterious converse.® 
Passing gusts raise a cloud from the sandy track; the pions 
believer exults in the conviction that it is the dust of Gabriel and 
his mounted squadrons scouring the plain, and going before them 
to ahake the foundations of the doomed fortress. On the field of 
Badr, three stormy blasts sweep over the marshalled army; again, 
it is Gabriel with a thousand horse flying to the succour of 
Mahomet, while Michael and Seréfil each with a like angelic 
troop wheel to the right and to the left of the Moslem front.t 





© Vide Katib al Wackidi, p. 83; See also Sprenger’s Mohammed, p. 112, 
note 5, 

t+ How abeurd soever the idea may seem, it is taken literally from tho 
biographers of Mahomet, and relates to the expedition against the unforta- 

. uate Bant Coreitza. Kétib al Wackdi, p, 114. Mahomet countenanocod, if 
he did not originate the notion. 

t Vide Katib al Wackidi, p. 114, and p. 100}, Similar statements ore 
made regarding the battle of Honein. bid. p.180}. At p. 198, the angele 
host is represented in the uniform of Zobeir, one of Mahomet’s Companions, 
namely, with yellow turbans, on picbald horses. Hishémi(p.227,)and Tab&i 
(p. 290,) give thetr dress at the battles of Badr and Khetbar. The Meccans 
on their return vanquished from Badr, are introduced as describing the 
warrior angels against whom they had to contend. Hiskémi, p. 288; 
Tabari, p. 301; Caus, de Pere, vol. iii, pp. 66 & 78. Various traditionista 
assert that the heads of the unbelievers dropped off before the Moslem 
swords come near them, because the invisible acimitars of the angels did the 
work with greater rapidity and effect than the grosser stecl of Medina. 
Hishami, p. 937; Tabari, p. 289. Gabriel fought by Abu Bact, Michael by 
Ali, and Isrifil looked on. atid al Wackidi, p. 212}. Gabricl, after the 
battle of Badr was concluded, asked leave of Mahomet, withont which he 

not rétire! Zbid. p. 103}, Mahomet had a conversation with Gabriel; 
and the particulars are related by Hariths, who actually saw the angel. Ibid. 
P.276. Theso are only samples of what recurs in almost every page of 
tradition, afd they are quoted to bear ont what might otherwise have 
Appeared over-atatament in the text. 

"The following may be viewed as the type of a large class of miraculous 
stories, Othman, when attacked in the last fatal straggl by the conspirators, 
made no resistance, and bemg asked the cause rephed that “ Mahomet had 
made with him a covenant, and he patiently abided thereby.” ‘The Moslems 
(concluding, no doubt, that it was impossible their Prophet should not have 
foreseen so important ‘an event as the assassination of his beloved son-in-law) 
referred this saying to a supposed prophecy by Mahomet, when he said ta 
Othman “that the Lord would clothe him with a garment which he was not 
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Nay, the very dress and martial uniform of these helmed angels 
are detailed by the earliest and most trustworthy biographera 
with as much naiveld as if they had been veritable warriors of flesh 
and blood! Such is a specimen of the vein of legend and extra~ 
‘vagance which pervades even the purest sources of tradition, 

It will frequently be 4 question, extremely difficult and some- Distenity of 
times impossible to decide, what portions of these supernatural nating what 
stories either originated in Mahomet himself, or received his coun- with Maho 
tenance; and vat portion owed ite birth, after he was gone, to nape” 
the excited imagination of his followers. No doubt real facts tie. 
have not seldom been thus adorned or distorted by the colouring 
of a superstitious faney. The subjective conceptions of the fond 
believer have been reflected back upon the biography of the 
Prophet, and have encircled even the objective realities of his life, 
as in the pictures of our saints, with a lustrous halo. The false 
colouring and fictitious light so intermingle with the picture, as to 
place its details beyond the reach of analytical criticiam.® 7 

£.—To the same universal desire of Mahomet’s glorification miracte. 
must be ascribed the unquestioned miracles with which even the 
earliest biographies abound. They are such as the following: —A 
tree from a distance moves towards the Prophet ploughing up the 


to divest himself of at the call of the disaffected.” Jérdp.191. The gar- 
ment was the caliphate, which the conspirators would summon him to abdicate, 
Ayesha too was not at a loss for # scene to give s farther meaning to the 
mysterious words, “When Mahomet,” she said, “lay on his death-bed, 
‘he summoned Othman, and desired me to depart out of the chamber; and 
Othman sat down by the dying Prophet; and as he spake with him, I bebeld 
and lo, the colour of Othmin changed.” Without doubt, say the creduloug 
believers, it wan Mahomet foretelling to his son-in-Itw the violent death 
that awaited him. Ibid, pi 191} Such swppositions end explanationgwere 
in the course of time repeated as facts, 

* The following tradition ia illustrative of this. The corpse of Saad lay 
in an empty room. Mahomet entered alone, picking his steps carefully, as ~ 
if he walked in the midst of men seated closely on the ground, On being 
asked the canse of so strange 8 proceeding, he replied,e- Trae, there were 
no men in the room, but it was so filled with angels, all seated on the ground, 
that I found nowhere to sit, until one of the angels spread ont his wing for 
me on the ground, and I sat down thereon.” bid, p. 264}, It is almost 
impossible to exy what in this is Mahomet’s own, and whst bas been con- 
eocted for him. 

& 
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earth aa it advances, and then similarly retires; oft-repeated 
attempts to murder him are miraculously averted; distant occur- 
rences are instantaneously revealed, and future events foretold; a 
large company is fed from victuals hardly adequate for the supply 
of a single person; prayer draws down immediate showers from 
heaven, or causes an equally sudden cessation. A frequent and 
favourite class of miracles is for the Prophet, by his simple touch, 
to make the udders of dry goats distend with milk; so by his 
command he caused floods of water to well uP from parched 
fountains, and to gush forth from empty vessels, or issue from 
betwixt his fingers.* With respect to all such etories, it is suf- 
ficient to refer to what has been already said, that they are opposed 
to the clear declarations and pervading sense of the Coran. 
‘That iteon- It by no means however follows that, because a-tradition relates 
tlt 8 a miracle, the collateral incidenta are thereby discredited. It 
pan may he that the facts were fabricated to illustrate or embellish a 
py acre current miracle; but it is also possible that the miracle was 
{hon invented to adorn or account for well-founded facts. In, the 
former case, the supposed facts are worthless; in the latter, they 
may be true and valuable, In the absence of other evidence, the 
main drift and apparent design of the narrative is all that can 
guide the critic between these alternatives. 
‘Tales and ¥,—The same propensity to fabricate the marvellous must be 
UfSiertable borne in mind when we peruse the cbildish tales and extravagant 
to Mebowes Jegends put by tradition into the mouth of Mahomet, The Coran, 
it is true, imparts a far wider basis of likelihood to the narration 
by Mahomet of such tales, than to his assumption of miraculous 
‘powers. When the Prophet ventured to place such fanciful and 
unworthy fictions as those of “ Solomon ‘and the Genii,” of “the 
seven Sleepers,” or “the Adventures of Dz! Carnein,” in the 
pages of a Divine Revelation, to what puerilities might he not 
stoop in the familiarity of social conversation? It must, on the 
other hand, be xemembered that Mahomet was taciturn, laconic, 





* All these and scores of like incldents adorn the pages of the “honest?” 
Secretary of Wackidi, as well as of every other biographer and traditioniat. 
Sprenger has over-praised the discrimination and sense of the Secretary. 
Mohormed, p. 72. 
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and reserved; and is therefore not likely to have given forth 
more than an infinitesimal part of the masses of legend and fable 
which Tradition represents as gathered from his lips, These are 
probably the growth of successive ages, each of which deposited 
its accretion around the nucleus of the Prophet's pregnant words, 
if indeed there ever was any such nucleus at all. For example, 
the germ of the elaborate pictures and gorgeous scenery of the 
Prophet's heavenly journey lies in a very short and simple recital 
in the Coran. , That he subsequently expanded this germ, and 
amused or edified his companions with the minutia which have 
been brought down to us by tradition, is perhaps possible. But 
it is also possible, and (by the analogy of Mahomet's miracles) 
incomparably more probable, that the vast majority of these 
fancies have no other origin than the heated imugination of the 
early Mussulmans.* 

@.—Indirectly connected with Mahomet's life, but connected Suppo 
immediately with the credit and the evidences of Islam, is another of Manone 
class of narrations which would conjure up on all sides prophecies wea Coratan 
regarding the Founder of the fuith and anticipations of his 
approach. These were probably, for the most part, suspended 
upon some general declaration or incidental reraark of the Prophet 





*Sco Sprenger, pp. 128--187, where those principles are admitted. That 
learned writer, at the samo time, gives a clue to the real facts of the case, 
“We must never forget,” ho well writes, “that when hus region was victo- 
nous, he was surrounded by the most enthusiastic admirers, whose craving 
faith could be satiated only by the most extravagant stones, Their heated 
imagmation would invent them by itsclf; he only needed to give the key, and 
to uod assent, to augment the number of his miracles to the infinite.” His 
theory however appears to atiribase too much to Mahomet in the construc- 
tion of the legoud. 

It is curious, as iMustrating the barrenness of the Mabometan canon of 
eriticism, to observe thet this wild legend is atcording to tts rules one of the 
best established in tradition, not only in the main features, bat in all its 
marvellous details. Sprenger, who ws too much guided by the canon, writes 
here from the Mahometan stand-point. “Though the sccouuts which we 
find m Arabic and Persian authors are not free from later additions, the 
numerous records of Mahomet’s own words give us the assurance that the 
Darrative, in its main features, emanated from himself. There is no event in 
Kia life, on which we have more numerous and genuine traditions than on 
hus nightly journey.” p, 126. 
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himself, which his enthusiastic followers deemed themselves bound 
to prove and illustrate. For example, the Jews are often accused 
in the Coran of wilfally rejecting Mahomet, “ although they recog- 
nized him as they did one of their own eons.” Tradition provides us, 
accordingly, with a host of Jewish rabbins and Christian monks, 
who found it written in their books that the last of the Prophets 
was at this time about to arise at Mecca: they asserted that not 
only his name, but his personal appearance, manners, and character, 
were therein depicted to the life, so that recognition could not but 
‘be instantaneous; and, among other absurd particulars, the very 
city of Medina is pointed out by name as the place where he 
would take refuge from the persecution of his people! Again, the 
Jews are accused by Mahomet of grudging that a Prophet had 
arisen among the Arabs, and that their nation had thus been 
robbed of ite prophetic dignity. Wherefore, in fit illustration we 
have innumerable stories of Mahomet having been recognized by 
the rabbins, and of attempts made by them to kill him; and this, 
too, long before he had any suspicion himself that he was to be a 
Prophet, nay during his very infancy ! Jt is enough to bave 
to this class of fabrications.* 
Antitpations z.—Such unblushing inventions will lead us to receive with 
— the whole series of tales in which it is pretended that 
Mahomet and his religion were foreshadowed, so that pious men 
anticipated, long before the Prophet, many of the peculiar rites and 
doctrines of Islam. * It was a fond conceit of Mahomet that Islam is 
as old as Adam, and has from the beginning been the faith of all 
good men who locked forward to himself as the great Prophet 
charged with winding up the previous dispensation, It waa” 
therefore natural for his credulous followers to carry out this idea, 
‘and to invest any serious-minded man or earnest inquirer who 





* As specimens, the Arabic scholar may consult the Kétih al Wackidt, 
PP. 29, 30, 30}, 31, 8H, 79}, and the whole chapter, Description of Mahomet 
in the Old Testament and Gospel, p. 69}. ‘Tho key to the sssertions of 
‘Mahomet alluded to in the text, lies simply in these two facta; Iet. that the 
Jews did look for & Prophet to come, which expectation Mahomet affected to 
appropriate to himself; 2nd, that they held this Prophet would be of the seed 
of David, which assertion Mahomet believed, or pretended to believe, was 
founded in mere envy and gradge against himself, 
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preceded Mahomet, with some of the dawning rays of the divine 
effulgence about to barst upon the world.* 
1.—To the sare spirit we may attribute the continual and pal- mutary tthe 


ean 


pable endeavour to make Mahometan tradition and the legends of ext and 
Arabia tally with the Scriptures of the Old Testament, and with arsvis, | 
Jewish tradition. This canon has little appliqation to the Bio- fom om 
grapy of Mahomet himself, but it has a wide and most effective Jewin Jews tp 
range in reference to the legendary history of his ancestors and of fsiacs. 
eatly Arabia. The desire to regard, and’ possibly the endeavour 


* Such are the tales regarding Zeid, (Hishémi, pp. 5369; and Kan’ al 
Wiackidi, p, $0}) who, it is sud, spent his life in searching “for the religion 
of Abrahar,” till at lest a monk, meeting him at Balod, sent him back to 
‘Mecca fo await the Prophet about to arise there! ‘Sentences of the Coran, and 
Prayers in the exact expressions of Mahomet, are put into the lips of Zeid by 
the traditionista, The discreditable nature of these narratives is palpable 
from theit very style and contents, Vide Sprenger’s Mohammed, p. 49, 
note 4, Still I am far from denying that Zed’s enquiries and doctrines may 
have constituted one of the causes which prompted Mahomet to enquiry and 
rebgious thought. Bot whatever grounds may exist for regarding Zeid as a 
philosophical or religions enquirer, one would only have smiled at the 
clumsiness of the structare erected by the traditionists on 20 slender a base, 
had it not been that Dr. Sprenger appears himself to recognise it, and oven 
‘builds thereon in part his own theory thet Mahomet “did nothing more than 
gather the floating elements which had been umported or originated by others,” 
and, instead of carrying Arabia slong with him, was himself carried away 
dy the irresistible force of the spiritof thetime” Vide Life of Mohammed, 
pp. 9949. 

Arsbia wes no doubt prepared for a religions change. Judaism and 
Christianity hed sown the seeds of divine knowledge every here and there, 
and many enquiring minds may have groped the way to truth, and paved the 
road for Mahomet’s investigations and convictions, But to none of these is 
Islam directly attributable. Its peculiarities are all the Prophet’s own. 
Mahomet alone ia responsible for its faults, as well as entitled to all the 
credit (whatever it may be) of its sole founder. . It is the workmatahip of 
his wonderful mind, and bears in every part the impress of his individuality. 
Such passages as the following are in this view strangely mistaken:— The 
Islam is not the work of Makomet; it is not the doctrine of the Impostor.” 
‘Sprenger’s, Mohammed, p.175. Yet the learned writer charges him with ite 
fantta; “There is however no doubt that the impostd? has defiled it by his 
immorality and perverseness of mind, snd that most of the objectionable 
doctrines are his,” Ibid. This is hardly the even-handed justice we might 
‘have expected from tha philosophical principles of Sprenger. 

Rince the above note was in type, I am glad to find that some of its 
views receive confirmation from alearned and judicious writer, T, Noeldeke, 
in his treatise De origine et compositions Qorani. Gottingae, 1856, p. 15. 
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te prove, the Prophet of Islam a descendant of Ishmael, began 
even in his life-time. Many Jews, versed in the Scriptures, and 
won over by the inducements of Ielam, were false to their own 
creed, and pandered their knowledge to the service of Mahomet 
and his followers. Jewish tradition had been long well-known in 
‘Medina and in the countries over which Islam early epread, and 
the Mahometan system was now made to fit upon it; fur Islam 
did not ignore, but merely superseded, Judaism and Christianity, 
as the whole does a part, or rather aa that which ia complete 
swallows up an imperfect commencement. Hence arose such 
absurd snachronisms as the attempts to identify Cabtin with 
Joktan (between whom, at the most moderate estimate, fifteen 
centuries intervene); thus were forged the earlier links “of the 
Abrahamic genealogy of Mahomet, and nuamberless tales of Ish- 
mael and the Israelites, cast in a semi-Jewish eemi-Arab mould. 
These, though pretending to be original traditions, can generally 
be recognized as plagiarisms from Scripture and rabbinical lore, 
or as Arabian legends forced into accommodation with them. 
Abundant illustration of this important position will be met With 
in the two following chapters, 
‘Featitions ot 3.——Of analogous nature may be classed the traditions which 
sntGhrivan affirm that the Jews and Christians nfutilated or interpolated their 
being etl. Scriptures. After a careful and repeated examination of the 
Interpolated. Whole Coran, I have been able to discover no grounds for believing 
that Mahomet himself ever expressed the smallest doubt af any 
period of his life in regard either to the authority or the genuine- 
ness of the Old and New Testaments, as extant in his time* He 
was profuse in assyrances that his system entirely corresponded 
with both, and that be had been foretold by former propheta; and, 
as perverted Jews and Christians were at hand to confirm his 
words, and as the Bible was little known among the generality of 
his followers, those assurances were implicitly believed. But as 
Tala spread abroad, and began to include countries where the 
Holy Scriptures were familiarly read, the discrepancies between 
them and the Coran became patent to all. The sturdy believer, 
* See a Treatise by the Author, entitled “The testimony borne by the 
Coran to the Jewish and Christian Scriptures” Agra, 1856. ‘The subject 
will be farther alluded to in the concluding chapter of this volume, 
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with an easy conscience, Iaid the entire blame at the door of thé 
dishonest Jews and Christians (the former of whom their Prophet 
had acoused in the Coran of hiding and “ dislocating” the prophe- 
cies of himself); and according to the Moslem wont, a host of 
stories with all the necessary details of Jewish fabrication and 
excision soon grew up, exactly suited to the necessities of Islam,* 

Tf it appeat strange that extravagant and unreasonable stories Wy meh 
of the kind alluded to in the few last paragraphs should not ata 
have been contradicted by the more upright and sensible Maho- isons ware 
metans of the first age, and thus nipped in the bud, it must be ieee” 
kept in view that criticism and freedom of opinion were completely 
stifled under the crushing dogmas of Ielam. Any simpleton 
might fancy, every designing man could with ease invent, such 
tales; when once in ourrency, the attempt to disprove them 
would be difficult and dangerous. Supposing that no well-known 
fact or received dogma were contradicted by them, upon what 
general considerations were they to be rebutted? If any one, 
for instance, had contended that all human expericnce was contra- 
dicted by the marvellous foreknowledge of the Jews regarding 
Mahomet, he would have been scouted as an infidel, Honest 
snquity into the genuineness of holy Scripture would have sapped 

* An instance of this very numerous clase of stories will be found in the 
Katib at Wackidi p.70. A Copt, resding his uncle’s Bible, is struck by 
finding two leaves closely glued together, On openmg them, he discovers 
the most copious details regardiog Mahomet, as a Prophet immediately about 
to appear, Hus uncle was displeased at hia curiosity and beat him, saying 
the Prophet had not yet arisen. Onf, Sprenger’s Mohammed, p. 140. 

‘Tho following is an example of the puerile tales of lator days growing out 
of the same spirt:— “A narrator relates that there was, in the kingdom 
of Syria, a Jew, who while busied on the Sabbath perusing the Old Tasta- 
ment, perceived on one of the leaves the name of the blessed Prophet in 
four places; and ont of spite he east that leaf into the fire. On the following = - 
doy, he found the same name written in eight places: again he burnt tho 
pages. On the third, he found it written in twelve places, Tho man 
marvelled excecdingly. He eaid within himself, ‘the,more I cut this name 
froma the Scripture, the more do I find it written therein. I shall soon have 
the whole Bible filled with the name.’ At last he resolved to proceed to 
Medina to see the Prophet.” The story goes on to eay that he reached 
there after Mahomet’s death, embraced hus garments, “and expired in the 
armsof his love.” Seo Calcutta Review, vol. xvii. p, 408, in an article on the 


Maulid Sharif, or “Nativity” of Mahomet, p. 46, published at Cawnporeand 
at Agra, 1267-8; Hegira, 
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the foundations of Islam, and was therefore out of ‘the question. 
Who would dare to argne against a miraculous tale that did 
honour to Mahomet, on the ground that it was in itself impro- 
beable, that the narrator might have imbibed a false impreasion, or 
that even in the Coran miraculous powers were never arrogated 
by the Prophet? The argument would have jeoparded the neck 
of the logician; for it has been already shown that the faith and 
the polity of Islam were one;—that free opinions and heresy were 
synonymous with conspiracy, treason, and rebellion.* Where- 
fore it came to pass that, under the shelter of the civil arm and of 
the fanatical credulity of the nation at large, these marvellous 
legends grew up in perfect security from the attacks of doubt and 
of honest inquiry, 

K—The converse principle is likewise true; that is to say, 
‘traditions, founded upon good evidence, and undisputed because 
notorious in the first days of Islam, gradually fell into disrepute, 
or were entirely rejected, because they appeared to dishonour 
Mahomet, or countenance some heretical opinion. ap of 
the case renders it impossible to prove this position go fully as the 
preceding ones, since we can now have no trace of such tradi~ 
tions as were early dropped. But we discover vestiges of a spirit 
that would necessarily produce such results, working even in the 


* The Arabic student will find this well illustrated by the treatment which 
the “hypocrites” or “ disaffected” are represented as reogiving eves during 
Mahomet’s life-time. On the expedition to Tabak, Mahomet prayed for 
rain, which accordingly descended, A perverse donbter, however, said, “It 
‘yes but a chance cloud that happened to pass.” Shortly after, the Prophet's 
camel strayed; again'the doubter said, “Doth not Mahomet deem himself 
a Prophet? He professeth to bring intelligence to you from the Heavens; 
yet ie he onable to tell where his own camel is)” “Ye servanta of the 
Lord!” exclaimed his comrade, “ there is « plague in this place, and I knew 
it not, Get ont from my tent, enemy of the Lord! Wretch, remain not in 
my presence!” Mahomet bad of course, in due time, supernatural intimation 
conveyed to him not only of the doubter’s speech, but of the spat where the 
camel was; and the doubter afterwards repented, aud was confirmed in the 
faith, Hishémi, p. 391, 

Omar's sword waa readily unsheathed to punish such sceptical temerity, 
snd Mahomet himself frequently visited it in the early part of his Medina 
career -with aessasinstion, and on the conquest of Mecea by open execution, 
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second and third centuries. There is an apparently well-sup- 
ported story which attributes to Mahomet a momentary lapse and 
compromise with the idolatry of Mecca; and traditions on the 
subject from various sources are related by the earliest and the best 
historians. But theologians began to deem the opinion dangerous 
or heretical that Mahomet should have thus degraded himself 
“after he had received the truth,” and the occurrence is therefore 
denied, or entirely omitted, by some of the earliest and by most of 
the later biographers of the Prophet, though the facts are so 
patent that the more candid fully admit them.* The principle 
thus found in existence in the second and third centuries, may be 
presumed to have been at work also in the first. 

1.—The eystem of pious frauds is not abhorrent from the axioms Pious 
of Islam. Deseption, by the current theology of Mahometans, is 
allowable in certain circumstances. The Prophet himself, by 
precept as well as by example, encouraged the notion that to tell 
an untruth is on some occasions allowable; and what occasion 
would approve itself as more justifiable, nay meritorious, than 
that of furthering the interests of Islam?t The early Moslems 


Howse in 


* Dy. Sprenger has some valuable remarks on this subject in his notice of 
Taban; Asiatic Journal, No. coxy. p. 19, et. seg, The story of tho lapse is 
honestly told by Wackidh and Tabari, and (as we find by a quotation m the 
latter) by Thn Ishie; but it is entirely and tacitly omitted by Thn Hisham, 
although his book professes to embrace that of Ibn Ishic, Vide Katib al 

Wicks, p 29; Tobars, p. 10; ant Sprenger’s Mohammed, p. 184, . 

The author of the Mawdhib Alladoniya, in an interesting passage in 
elucidation of tho authenticity of the story, trices the objections and 
doubts to fear of heresy and injury to Islam; this;— sda.) J di 


el Wd dy CSS Gaal y Ud Jet ¥ BUM ay upe Lal! 
“It is said that this story is of a heretical character haracter-Zd “bos o0 Pouftatan, 
OMe a And sgain— yo Hy 


Py JB pal ye US 5) Sats J GUS GL LB Gab 
ois Ja, ~‘Again (another author) reyects it op the ground that if it 
had really heppened, many of thor who had believed would heve become 
apostates, which was not the case.” 

t The common Moslem belief is that it is allowable to tell « falsehood on 
fout occasions: 1st, to save one’s life; 2nd, to effect a peace or reconciliation; 
Srd, to persuade a woman; 4th, on the occasion’ of & journey or expedition. 

t 
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would suppose it to be fitting and right that a divine religion 
should be supported by the evidence of miracles, and they no 
doubt believed that they were doing God service by building up 
testimony in accordance with so laudable a eupposition. The case 
of our own religion, whose purer morality renders the attempt 
incomparably lees excusable, shows that pious fabrications of thia 
description easily commend themselves to the conscience, where 
there is the inclination and the opportunity for their perpetration. 

There were indeed conscientious persons among the early 


‘but these are the very individuals from whom we have the fewest 
traditions. We read of some cautious men among the Companions 
* who, perceiving the difficulty of reciting accounts of their Prophet 
with perfect accuracy, and perhaps disgusted with the barefaced 
effrontery of the ordinary propagators of garbled and unfounded tra- 
ditions, abstained entirely from repeating the sayings of Mahomet.* 


"The jirst is borne out by Mahomet’s express sanction, ibn Yasir 
‘was sorely persecuted by the pagans of Mecca, and denied the faith for hus 
debverance. ‘The Prophet approved of ius conduct:—"If they do this again, 
then repeat the sume recantation to them again.” Kiatib al Wackidi, p. $27). 
Another tradition preserved in the family of Yasir, ia a» follows:—* The 
idolators seized Ammir, and they let him not go until he hed abused Mahomet 
and spoken well of their gods, He then repaired to the Prophet, who ssked 
of hina what had happened."—“Evil, oh Prophet of the Lord! I was not 
Jet go until I had abnsed thee, and spoken well of their gods,”—" But how,” 
replied Mahomet, “dost thou find thine own heart?” —"Secure afd stedfast 
in the faith” Then,” said Mahomet, “if they repeat the same, do thou too 
repeat the some.” Ibid. Mebomet also said that Ammér’s lie was better 
than Abu Jahl's truth. 

‘The second is directly sanctioned by the following tradition:—“ That per- 
son is ‘not a liar who makes peace between two people, and speaks good. 
‘words to do sway their quarrel, although they should be lies, "Mishcat, vol. ii, 
p 427, © 

As to the third, we have 2 melancholy instance that Mahomet did not 
think it wrong to make false promises to his wives, in the matter of Mary 
bia Reyptian maid. ‘And regarding the fourth, it was his constant habit in 
projecting expeditions (excepting onfy that to Tabik) to conceal his inten 
tions, and to give out that ho was sbout to proceed in snother direction from 
the true one. Hishami, p. 392; Kétib al Wéckidi, p. 183}, 

* Thus Omar declined to give certain information, saying, “If it ware not 
that I feared lest I shoutd add to the facts in relating them, or take there- 
from, verily I would tell you.” Xétb al Wéckidi, p. 296}. Similar tra- 
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. 
But regarding those Companions from whom the great mass of 
tradition is drawn, and their immediate successors, it does not 
appear that we are now in possession. of any satisfactory means 
for dividing them into separate classes, of which the trustworthi- 
ness would vary to any great extent. With respect, indeed, to 
some it is known that they were more constantly than others with 
Mahomet, and had therefore better opportunities for acquiring 
information ; some, like the garrulous Ayesha, were specially 
given to gossiping tales and trifling frivolities; but none of them, 
as far as we can judge, was free from the tendency to. glorify 
Mahomet at the expense of truth, or could be withheld from the 


marvellous, by the most glaring violations of probability or of 
reason. Such at least is the impression derived from their evi- 


dence in the shape in which it has reached us.* 


ditions are given regarding Othmin, bid. p. 1684, 189}. See one of these 
quoted above at p 28, note, 

Abdallah ibn Masid was so afraid in repeating Mahomet’s words, that he 
always guarded his relation by the conditional clause, “he spake something 
like this, or near unto [t;” but one day, as he repeated a tradition, the un- 
conditional formula of repetition— aJJ{ dy Stave JI “ thus spake 
the Prophet of the Lord” —eocefped his lips, and he became oppressed with 
anguish, 60 that the sweat dropped from his forehead. Then he said, “If the 
Lord so will, the Prophet may have said more than that, or lese, or near 
unto it.” Jbid, p, 209. This 1s no doubt greatly exaggerated, 

“Saad ibn Alt Wackkds was asked s question and he kept silence, saying 
I fear that if I tell you one thing, ye will go and add thereto, as from me, a 
hundred.” Ibid. p. 206}, Thus also one enquired of Abdallah sbn Zobeu, 
“ Why do we not hear thee telling anecdotes regarding the Prophet, as such 
and such persons tell?” He rephod, “It is very truethat I kept close by the 
Prophet from the time I first believed, (and therefore am intimately acquainted 
with his words); but I heard him say, ‘Whosoever sball repeat a lie con- 
cerning me, his resting place shall be in hell-fre” Ibid. p. 199. So in 
explaining why several of the principal Companions have left no traditions, 
‘Wickidi writes, “ Brom some there are no remains of tradition regarding the 
Prophet, although they were more in his company, sisting and hearing him, 
than others who have left us many traditions, and this we attribute to ther 
fear” (of giving forth erroneous traditiona,) &c. Ibid, p. 176}. 

* It is possible that farther investigation may bring to light facta on 
which some principle of classification of the early traditionists, as trust- 
worthy dr otherwise, may be based. Thus Dr. Sprenger writes;—“ As it 
is of -great importance to know the character of the witnesses, I intend to 
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Examples of M.—-The aberrations from the truth hitherto noticed are pre- 
faineancn. sumed to have proceeded from some species of bias, the nature of 
which I have been endeavouring to trace. But the testimony of 
the Companions, as delivered to us, is so unaccountably fickle and 
capricious thst, even where no motive whatever can be guessed 
at, and where there were the fullest opportunities of observation, 
the traditions often flatly contradict one another. For instance, 
score of witnesses affirm that Mahomet dyed his hair; they men- 
tion the substances used; some not only maintain that they were 
eye-witnesses of the fact during the Prophet's life, but produce 
after his death relics of hair on which the dye was visible. A 
score of others, possessing equally good meana of information, 
assert that he never dyed his hair, and that moreover he Had no 
need to do #0, as his grey-hairs were so few that they might be 
counted.* Again, with respect to his Signet ring—a matter 
involving no faction, family interest, or dogma—the traditions are 
most discordant. One party relate that, feeling the want of a 


embrace the first opportunity which I may have to publish the notes which 
T have collected on the inventors of miracles and of legends regarding Mo- 
hammed.” Second Notice of Wagidy, p.19. But after all there is not much 
prospect of material advantage from such exquiries, since the worat descrip- 
tion of bias—that, namely, which tends to glorify Mahomot—pervades the 
whole of Mohametan tradition. 

* Vide Katib al Wackidi, pp. 835-85. Even the exact number of his 
white hairs is given by different authorities variously, as 17, 18, 30, or 30. 
Some say thas when he oiled his head they appeared; others that the pro- 
eae of oiling concealed them. As to the color used, the accounts also differ, 
Ope says he employed Henna and Katam which gave a reddish tinge, but 
that he liked yellow best, One traditionist approves of a yet black dye, while 
others say the Prophet forbade this, 

‘The following traditions on the subject are curious:—Mahomet said, 
“Those who dye thelr hair black like the crops of pigeons, shall never smell 
the smell of Paradise.” “In the day of judgment, the Lord will not look 
upon him who dyes his hair black.” 

A qrey-headed maztone day approached the Prophet with his hair dyed 
black. Mahomet not recognizing him, asked who he was. The man gave 
his name, “Nay,” replied the Prophet, “but thou art the Devil/” The 
only supposition (spart from wanton and gratuitons fabrication,} which one 
cau imagine to account for these contrary traditions, is that they were in- 
vented by grey-headed men to countenance and sanction the several modes 
of dyeing practised by themseles} 
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seal for his despatches, the Prophet had a signet ring prepared for 
that purpose, of pure silver. Another party assert that Khilid ibn 
Satd made for himself an iron ring plated with silver; and that 
Mahomet, taking a fancy to the ring, appropriated it to his own 
use. A third tradition states, that the ring was brought by Amr 
bin Said from Abyssinia; and a fourth, that Muadz ibn Jabal had 
it engraved for himself in Yemen, One set of traditions hold that 
Mahomet wore this ring on his right band, another on his left; one 
that he wore the seal inside, othera that he wore it outside; one 
that the inscription upon it was al}{ oe, while the rest declare 
that it was al!{ Jey Srsee.* Now all these traditions refer to 
one and the same ring; because it is repeatedly added that, after 
Mahomet's death, it was worn by Abu Bacr, by Omar, and by 
Othmin, and was lost by the latter in the well Arts, There is 
yet another tradition that neither the Prophet nor any of his 
immediate successors ever wore # ring at allt Now all these 
varying narratives are not given doubtfully, as conjectures which 
might either be right or wrong, but they are told with the full assur- 
ance of apparent certainty, and with such minute particulars and 
circumstantiality of detail as leave the impression on the simple 
reader's mind that each of,the narrators had the most intimate 
acquaintance with the subject. 

In these instances, which might be indefinitely multiplied, to vamgpote 
what tendency or habit of mind, but the sheer love of story-telling, fist lent 
are we to attribute such gratuitous and wholesale fabrications? “#" 
And from this we may fairly deduce the principle that tradition 
cannot in general be received with too much caution, or exposed 
to too rigorous  criticiem; and that no important statement 
should be received as securely proved by tradition only; unless 
there be some farther ground of probability, analogy, or collateral 
evidence in ite favour. 


Soe the interesting paper by M. Belin in the Journal Asiatique, regarding 
the scal of Mahomet upon his letter to the Bgyptian governor, Macoucas, the 
supposed original of which was dueovered by M. Barthélemy in a Coptic 
monastory, It scems desirable that the gennineness of this singularly dis- 
covered document should be farther discussed by the scholars of Enrope. 

+ All those traditions will be found in Katib al Waekédi, pp. 91}-021. 
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. 
Im. whe ‘TIE, I will now proceed to mention the considerations which 
fins contm chould be regarded as confirming the credit of a tradition, as well 
as the caution to be observed in their application, 
4.—Unanimous consent, or general agreement, between tradi- 
See ton independent of one anche, or which, thoagh rnoua to 8 
common, origin, have descended by different chains of witnesses, 
may generally be regarded as a presumption of credibility. We 
know that the first sources of tradition were numerous; and, as 
already stated, the stream often flows through separate channels. 
Evidence of this description may therefore afford a cumulative 
presumption that the circumstances common to se many separate 
traditions were currently reported or believed at the point of 
divergence, that is, in the era immediately snoceedingy Maliomet's 
death. But there is a danger to be here guarded against; for, 
in traditions apparently of the nature contemplated, close agree~ 
ment may be even s ground of distrust. It may argue that, though 
attributed to different sources, the traditions really belong to one 
and the same family, perhaps of spurious origin, long subsequent 
to the time of Mahomet. If the uniformity be 90 great as%o exclude 
circumstantial variety, it will be strong ground for believing that 
either the common source is not of old date, or that the-ghamnels 
of conveyance have not been kept diftinct. Some degree of inci- 
dental discrepancy must be looked for, and it will improve rather 
than injure the character of the evidence. Thus the frequent 
‘variations in the day of the week on which remarkable evgnts 
are stated to have occurred, are just what we should expect 
in independent traditions having their origin in hearsay; aud the 
simplicity with whigh these are placed in juxtaposition, speaks 
atrongly for the honesty of the Collectors in having gathered them 
bond fide from various and independent sources, as ,well as in 
having refrained from any sttempt,to blend or harmonize the 
differing accounts. 
Apeenest The same argument may de applied to the several parts of 
Sos ony of tadition. Certain portions of distinct versions regarding the 
same subject-matter may agree almost verbally together, while 
other portions may contain circumstantial variations; and it is 
possible that the latter may have a bond ide independent origin, 
which the farmer oould not pretend to. The intimate union, in 
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eeparate but corresponding traditions, of fabulous narrations charac- 
terized by a suspicions uniformity, and of well-grounded facte cir- 
cumstantially varying, receives an excellent illustration from the 
story of Mahomet’s infantile days, which professes to have been 
derived from his nurse Halima, and handed down to us in three 
distinct traditions. ‘These three accounts,” esys Dr. Sprenger, 
“agree almost literally in the marvellous, but they differ in the 
facts."* The marvellous was derived from one common source of 
fabrication, but the facts from original authorities, Hence the 
uniformity of the one, and the variation in the other. 

Entire verbal coincidence may sometimes involve a species of Verbal. ‘ee 
evidence peculiar to itself; it may point to a common recorded yaintion” 
original, of date antecedent to that probably at which most of the written 
other traditions were reduced to writing. There is no reason for “™ 
believing that any such records were made till long after the era 
of Mahomet, and they can therefore assume none of the merit of 
contemporaneous remains, But they may claim the advantage of 
& greater antiquity of record than the mass of ordinary tradition, 
as in the case of the history by Zobri of the Prophet's military 
conquests, which was probably recorded about the close of the 
fret century. 

2.—Comrespondenée at any'point with facts mentioned or alluded Corespgni.. 
to in the Coran will generally impart credit in whole or in part to Gaaaevai 
the traditional narrative. Some of the most important incidenta irmetion, 
connected with Mahomet’s battles and campaigns, as well ae with 
@ variety of domestic and political matters, are thus attested. 
Such apparent confirmation may however be deceptive, for the 
allusion in the Coran waay hee pio fk to the fradition, The 
story, if not from the firet an actual fraud, may have originated in 
some illustrative supposition or paraphrastio comment on the text; 
and, gradually changing its character, been transmitted to pos- 
terity a8 a confident recital of fact. Take for example the follow- 
ing verse in the Coran:—Remember the fovour of thy Lord unto 
thes, when certain men designed to stretch forth thelr hands upon 
thee, and the Lord hald back from thee their hands. By some this 
pen rtm cc a ST de SI RA LT RPREET 

* Vide Sprenger's Life of Makommed, p, 78, note 3. 
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passage is supposed to refer to Mahomet’s escape from Mecca; 
‘put, the craving after the circumstantial and the marvellous not 
being satisfied with this tame and reasonable interpretation, 
several different occasions have been invented on which the hand 
of the enemy, in the very act of brandishing a sword over Ma- 
homet’s head, was miraculously stayed by Gabriel. Again, the 
discomfiture of the army of Abraha shortly before the birth of 
Mahomet, is thus poetically celebrated in Sura ev;—And did not 
the Lord send against them flocks of little birds, which cast upon 
them small clay stones, and made them like unto the stubble of which 
the cattle have eaten? This appears to be only a highly coloured 
metaphor for the general destruction of the army by the ravages 
of amall-pox or some similar pestilential calamity.t° But it has 
afforded a starting point for the extravagances of tradition, which 
gives a detailed statement of the species of bird, the size and 
material of the stones, the precise mode in which they struck the 
enemy, the exact kind of wound inflicted, &c., as if the portent 


™ In the attack upon the Bani Ghatfin, wo learn from Wickid? that whilst 

Mahomet was resting under a tree, the enemy’s leader came stealthily up and 

his sword, exclaimed—-“ Who is there to defoud thee against me 
this day?” “The Lord,” replied the Prophet. Thereupon Gabriel struck 
the man upon his chest, and the sword fa‘ling from his hand, Mahomet in 
his tarn seized it and retorted the question en his adversary, who immodi- 
ately became a convert; “and with reference to this,” it is added, “was Sura 
v.18 revealed." Katib al Wackidi, p. 1044. Vide also Weil's Mohammed, 
p. 121, where the story is related; but in a subsequent passage that adthor 
(on account of the numerous attempts at assassination and garvellous 
escapes his biographers tell of Mahomet,) not without reason regrow . ~ 
respect with which he had treated xt; p. 257, note 39. 

“The tale is a socond-time clumsily repeated by the biographers almost in 
the eatpe terms, on the occasion of Ins expedition to Dzit al Riea; and here 
Hishimi adds,—“ With special reforence to this event, Sura v. 12 waa ro~ 
vealed, but others attribute the passage to the attempt of Amr ibn Jaheh, 
one of the Bani Nadhir,” who it is pretended tried to roll down a stone upon 
the Prophet from the roof of a house. Hushémi, p. 288; Kéts at Wasladi, 
P. 110}; compare ala, Sale’s nate on the verse. 

‘Thus we have three or four different incidenta to which the passage is 
applied, some of which are evidently fabricated to mut the passage itself. 

+ The metaphor was probably suggested (as we shall see below) by the 
name for emell-pox __wam. signifying aleo “smell stones.” The name 
is probably connected with the hard and gravelly feeling of the pustules, 
Bee Hishéms, p. 19, 
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hed but just ocurred within sight of the narrators;—and yet 
the whole has evidently no other foundation than the verse above 
quoted, which the credulous Moslems interpreting literally, deemed 
it neoeseary to clothe with ample illustration. These are types 
of the numberless puerile or romantic legends which have been 


fabricated out of nothing; and which, though purely imaginary, 
have been reared upon the authority of a Coranic basis.* 


“¢.—When a tradition contains statements in disparagement of Disperazo- 
Mahomet, such as an indignity shown to him by his followers; OF Mabomnt » 
an ingult from his enemies after his emigration (for then the period Eeanty. 


of his humiliation had passed, and that of his exaltation arrived); 
his failute in, any enterprise or laudable endeavour; or, in fine, 
anything at variance either in fact or doctrine with the principles 
and tendencies of Islam, there will be strong reason for admitting it 
88 authentic: because, otherwise, it seems hardly credible that such 
‘a tradition could be fabricated, or having been fabricated, that it 
could obtain currency among the followers of Mahomet. At the 
same time we must be careful not to apply the rule to all that is con- 
sidered by ourselves discreditable or opposed to morality. Cruelty 
howevey inhuman, and revenge the most implacable, when practised 
against infidels, were regarded by the firet followers of Islamashighly 
meritorious; and the rude civilization of Arabia admitted with com- 
placenoy a coarseness of language and behaviour, which we should 
look upon as reprehensible indecency. Theseandsimilarexceptions 
must be made from this otherwise universal and effective canon. 


D.—There is embodied in tradition @ source of information far estes 
more authentic than any yet alluded to, though unfortunately of fun 


very limited extent,—I mean the transcripte of treaties purporting 
to have been dictated by Mahomet, and recorded in his presence. 


teinpo- 
jeously 


Tt has been before shown that ordinary traditions were n0t Their so- 
recorded in the time of Mahomet; and that, even were we 10 yupaiorto 


admit ati oocasional resort to such early notes or memoranda, 





* Aa illustrative of similarly fabricated stories in the early history of our 
Charch, the legend of St, Panl’s battle with the wild beasts (Niceph. ELE. 
‘i, 25) may be referred to as growing out of 1 Cor. xv. 31. See Stanley 
on the Corinthians in loco. - 


that of ord 
ary ‘ra 
there is no evidence regarding their subsequemt fate, nor any “ns 
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criteria for distingnishing out of our present stores the traditions 
possibly founded upon them, from those that originated and were 
for a long time sustained by porely oral means. To @ very 
different category belong the treaties of Mahomet. They consist 
of compacts entered into with the surrounding tribes of Arabia, 
Jewish and Christian, as well as Pagan and Moslem; these were 
at the time reduced to writing, and attested by one or more of his 
followers. They are of course confined to the period succeeding 
the Prophet's flight to Medina and acquisition of political influ- 
ence, and from their nature are limited to the recital of a few 
simple facts, But these facts again form valuable supports to the 
traditional outline; and, especially where they detail,the velations 
of Ielam with the neighbouring Jewish and Christian tribes, are 
possessed of the highest interest. 

In the Katib al Wackidi's biography there is a section expressly 
devoted to the transcription of such treaties, and it contains two 
or three acores of them. Over and again, the author (in the end 
of the second or beginning of the third century) stateg that he had 
copied these from the original documents, or recorded their pur- 
port from the testimony of those who had seen them, “They 
were still in force,” writes Dr. Sprenger, “in the time of Harfn 
Al Rashid (A.H. 170—198), and were then collected."* This 
is quite conceivable, for they were often recorded upon leather,t 
and would invariably be preserved with care as their charters of 
privilege by those in whose favour they were concluded. Some of 
the most interesting, as the terms allowed t6 the Jews of Kheibar 
and to the Christians of Najrin, formed the basis of political events 
a the caliphates of Abu Bacr and Omar; the concessions made 
in others to Jewith and Christian tribes, are satisfuctory proof 
that they were not fabricated by Mahometans; while it is equally 
clear that they would never have been acknowledged or made 
current by them if counterfeited by a Jewish or a Christian hand. 

‘Whenever, then, there is fair evidence in favour of euch 
treaties, they nfay be placed, as to historical authority, almost on 
@ par with the Coran { 


* Sprenger’s Mohammed, p. 63. 

+ Instances have been given above; p. xii. note 2, 

} The following are the chief references in the Késib al Wacbidi to the 
onginals of such treaties ax extant in bis time;— 
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° 
The narrative of official deputations to Mahomet is sometimes written de- 
stated to have been derived from the family, or tribe which sent furs 2. 
the embassy, and which had preserved a written memorial of the 22v%'2,tht 
circumstances, Accounts so obtained may undoubtedly be viewed fie: 
as founded on fact, for the family or clan would naturally treasure 
up in the most careful way any memorials of the manner in which 
the Prophet had received and honoured them, although there would 
be a tendency in all such statements to self-aggrandizement.* 
8,— Another traditionary source, supported by authority pecu- Postal ro. 
liar to itself, takes rise in the verses and poetical fragments attri- 4 epectal” 
buted to the time of Mahomet. Some of these profess to be the Mauch tare 


composition,of persons who died before the Prophet, as Abu Seni 
ro 
of Mahomet. 





1, Hisham ibn Mohammed relates that q man of the Tai tribotoktbim that _ 
Walid iba Jabir sent an crobassy to Mahomet, who wrote to them aletter then 
‘extant and in the possession of brs tribe at Jabalein, . Kat al Wackidt, p. 54, 

2. Wickidi gives a copy of the treaty Mahomet entered into with the 
chiof of Damat al Jandal, the original of which an old man of the people of 
Darna showed him, Ibid. p. 56} 

8, Wackidi took the copy of s letter (spparently original) addressed by 
Mahomet to the people of Adzrah (a Jewish acttloment on the Aelanitic 
gulph) god gives the words of it. Zbid. p. 57. 

4, Mahomet gavo to Rafad ibn Amr ibn Jadsh al Fulj, a written treaty, 
“which thet family now possesses.” Jord. p. 59}. 

5, Zoheir, who came from Mahrah to Mahomet, got from him 9 written 
treaty ‘which is with the family to this dey.” Zosd. p. 69. 

Wiicksdi read the original document in which Arcam, one of the Com- 
panions, devoted his house (famous in the Prophet's Mecean history) to 
sacred purposes. Ibid. p. 26. 

Besides these, there are # great number of treaties and letters to the 
various chiefa and tribesim Arabia, introduced sn éztenso, into the biographical 
writings; and, although it is not expressly so stated, it is extremely probable 
that these were in many cases copied from the originals; or from transgripts 
of them, which though perhaps removed several steps from the originals, are 
still likely to have been genuine, Counterfeits there may be amongst them, 
‘but the wonder is that, considering their value, fabricated documenta of this 
‘ature are mot more numerous. The reason of their limited number appeara 
to have been the difficulty of counterfeiting such writtep relics in the early 
age of Islam with any chance of success, 

© ‘Thus tho secretary of Wickidi details such a garrative with the preface 
—“My informant, Mahammad ibn Yahya relates, that he found it in the 
writings of hia fathers” and again “ Amr the Odarite saya, he found it written 
in the papers of his father.” The story that follows relates to a deputation 
from the Bam Odaare. Katib al Wackads, pp. 64) & 12. 
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Talib his uncle; others, of those who survived him, as Hassan ibn 
Th&bit, a poet of Medina. There can be no question as to the 
great antiquity of these remains, though we may not always be 
able to fix with exactness the period of their composition. With 
respect to those which purport to be of date preceding the rise to 
power of Mahomet, when we consider the poetical habita of the 
nation, their faculty of preserving poetry by memory,® the ancient 
style and language of the pieces themselves, the fair likelihood 
that carefully composed verses were at the first committed for 
greater security to writing, it cannot certainly be deemed impro- 
bable that such poems or fragments should in reality have been 
composed by the parties to whom they are ascribed. . It ix, on the 
other hand, possible that poetry of date long after the death of 
Mahomet, but descriptive of passages in his life or connected with 
it, may gradually have come to be regarded as composed upon the 
occasion by some contemporary poet, or as the actual effusion of 
personages in the scene to whom the real author attributed them 
‘by poetical fiction alone. As a general rule, it may be laid down 
that wherever there is betrayed an anticipation of Mahomet’s pro- 
phetical dignity or victories;—the premonitory dawn of spproach- 

ing glory,—the poetry may at once be concluded as an’ after- 

thought, triumphant Islam having reflected eome rays of its 
refulgence upon the bare points of its earlier career. Tried by 
this rule, there are fragments which may be ascribed, as more or 
leas genuine, to the men whose name they bear; but there is 
also much which from patent anachronism either in fact or spirit, 
is evidently the composition of a later age.t The question how- 





“© Burkhardt’s testimony shows that the faculty still remains, “Throughout 
every part of the Arabian desert, poetry is equally esteemed. Many porsons 
are found who make verses of true measure, although they cannot either read 
or write; yet as they employ on such occasions chosen terme only, and as the 
purity of their vernacular language is such as to preclude any grammatical 
errors, these vertos, after passing from mouth to mouth, may at last be com~ 
mitted to paper, ané will most commonly be found regular and correct, I 
Presume that the greater part of the regular poetry of the Arabs, which has 
descended to us, is derived from similar compositions.” Burkkandt's Notes on 
the Bedowins, vol. i, p. 251; see also p. 873. 

+ As an example I may xefer to the pootry which Abu Talib, Mahomet’s 
uncle, id said to have recited when the Corcish took decisive measures 
against the Prophet, and sought to warn the pilgrims of other tribos not to 
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ever ia one of literary curiosity rather than of historical evidence; Not of very 


for this speoies of poctry is seldom of use in confirming any fn: 
importent point in the biography of Mahomet. 

Ido not here refer to the national poeta of Arabia, whose verses, Tass re- | 
preserved in the Kitab al Agbini and other works, possess without smiisatisto 
doubt the elements of authenticity, and form trustworthy archives pty 


give heed to him, Abu Tilib, in plaintive verse, expresses his fears Jeet the 
whole of the Arabs should join the Coreish against him, Hishémé, p. 75, 
‘There is in these verses something perhaps too plainly anticipative of the 
fature national straggle; still the langaage from Abu Talib’s stand-point is 
possible. At the close there is.» couplet with s reference to “the cloude 
giving rain before him,” ie. Mahomet: end it is added in explanation by the 
iographer*that when the Prophet in after days miraculously procared rain 
in answer to his prayer at Medina, he called to mind this prodicuon by hie 
uncle, Thus, the doubt ia cast upon the whole picce of its being an after- 
composition. At the same time it is not impossible that the suspicious words 
may have been used metaphorically by Abu Talib in laudation of his nephew, 
or that the couplet containing them may have been 
I will instance another glaring anachronism which shows with what 
caution poctry of this class must be received, When Mahomet with his 
followers performed the pilgrimage to Mecca under the treaty of Hodcibia, 
Perini cantare teed rca tar rnd ei 
hostile defiance against the Coreish, who had retired by compact to the ovar- 
‘hanging rocks and thence viewed the*Prophet and his people, Among these 
verses was the couplet, “We shall slay you on the score of the interpretation 
of it (the Conan), as we slew you on the score of its revelation (4. foe 
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Now this eidenthyb0 ‘belotigs to's period long subseguont, wien Islam was 
broken up into parties, and men fought against each other for their several 
" 4 interpretations” of the Coran, and looked back to the struggle with the 
idolators of Mecca as to a bygone era, Yet the verses aro asonibed both by 
‘Wackidi and Hishimi to the Hodeibia armistice, ic. « period anterior evan | 
to the conquest of Mecca. Kaétib al Wackidi, p. 124 and 282); Hishémi,” 
p. 847, Ibn Hishim, however, secing probably the clumsinoss of the tra- 
dition, adds that it is a mistake, tho postry being referable to another person. 
Axa farther example, the Arabic scholar may peruse the rhetorical con- 
teat befare Mahomet held between his own followers and the embassy of the 
Bani Tamim. Huhémi,p. 416-419. The antioipations of universal con- 
‘quest aro there too prematurely developed in the orations of the Mahometan 
party. ‘Thos the threat is used by Thabit ibn Keis that the Moslems “would 
Sight against ail the world till they were converted” (p. 416). This -waslan- 
Guage appropriate only to the time when the Arsbs hed begun to fight and 
conquer beyond Arabia. ‘The speeches and poems may have been composed 
8 suitable to the oocamon, and like the orations of classical 

history, attributed to the speakers of the original scene. 
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of Arabia, before Islam. It is-only necessary to peruse the elabo- 
rate “Eesai" of M. Caussin de Perceval to be satisfied of the 
general authority of these poetical fragments. 

Pieces said to have been recited by poets who survived Mahomet, 
there is every reason for believing to be the composition ordinarily 
of the persons to whom they are ascribed. But whether they 
were composed before the Prophet's death, even when they are said 
to be #0, ia a more difficult question; and their value aa historical 
documents will in some measure be regulated by that considera- 
tion. Under any circumstances, however, they cannot but be 
regarded aa of great value, from their being the work of Muhomet's 
contemporaries, Wherever they bear upon historical events, they 
are of much use as adding confirmation to the corresponding 
traditions; for, whether handed down by writing, or by memory 
alone, their poetical form ie a material safeguard against change 
or interpolation. As examples, may be specified the odes of Hassin 
ibn Thabit on the “ Battle of the Ditch,” and on “the taking of 
Mecca;” and the poem of Kéb ibn Malik, descriptive of the oath 
of fealty by the Medina converts at the “second pl of Acaba,” 
in which he mentions by name the twelve leaders chosen by the 
Prophet.® Besides such specifi¢ facts, this early poetry is often 
instructive, from ita exhibition of the spirit of the first Moslems 





* Kéb survived Mahomet, and wrote an elegy on his death. Katid af 
Wackidi, p. 166}, Hasein ibn Thabit was an inhabitant of Medina; hewas 
converted during the Prophet's life-time, and survived him about half a 
century. A good instance of the incidental manner in which his vemos 
corroborate tradition, is thet of his clegy on Mutim, in whose praise he 
notices that he received the Prophet under his protection when he returned. 
to Mocca from Nakhla and Tiif, dispirited and friendless. Hishdmt, p. 189. 
A Quotation will be given from the elegy in chap. vi. 

A curious anecdote oceurs of the mode in which Hassin’s poetry is said to 
have originated an erroneous tradition. In his piece upon Mahomet’a oxpe- 
dition to Al Ghibs (or Dzil Carada) against » party of marauders, he speaks 
of the horsemen of Al Mikdéd, as if be hed becn the chief of this expedition, 
In reality, howevér, Saad fbn Zeid was chief, having been put in the com- 
mand by Mahomet On hearing the poetry recited, the latter repaired in 
great wrath to Hassin, and required amends for the misrepresentation, ‘Tho 
‘post quietly replicd, that his name did not eult the thythm, and therefore he 
had chosen Mikdéd’s, Nevertheloss, says Wackidi, the verses gave currency 
to the tradition in favour of the latter. Katib al Wackids, p, 115}. 
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. 
towards their unconverted brethren, and the biting satire and 
virulent abuse employed against the enemies of Islam, 

There is probably, however, no biographical fact, the proof of this pir 
which depends solely upon these poetical remains. They are valu- Ea ot 
able because confirmatory of tradition; but their practical bearing “* es 
‘upon the biography of Mahomet is not of so much interest as might 
have been expected. They deserve indeed deep attention, as the 
earliest literary remains of a period which contained the germ of 
such mighty events; but they give us little new insight into the 
history or character of the Prophet. While they attest many 
facts we are already acquainted with, they reveal none which, 
without them,,we should not have known. 


Such, then, are the criteria which should be applied to Maho- coactusion. 
metan Tradition. It is obvious that the technical rule of “respect- 
able names” used by the Collectors can carry no authority with 
us; that every tradition, separately subjected to close exarnination, 
oust stand or fall upon its own merits; and that, even after its re- 
ception as generally credible, the component parts are still severally 
liable, upon a close scrutiny of internal evidence, to suspicion and 
rejectio®. The eure and steadyslight of the Coran will always be 
preferred by the judicious historian of the rise of Islam, to the 
more pretending glare of Tradition. Where the latter is alone 
available, his eye will maintain a constant guard against its 
dazzling but deceptive lustre, and will seek cautiously to discrimi- 
nate and carefully to concentrate the fitful and scattered gleams 
of truth, which mingle with ite fictitious illumination, By the 
pradent and uniform observance of the precautions which have 
‘been pointed out, while he shuns the misdirection of the tradition~" 
ists, he will to the utmost of his ability preserve the element of 
truth which have been handed down in their writings. 


I now proceed to hotice briefly the EARLY HISTORIANS oF Mano- kam Bro- 
wer, the character of their works, and the natu‘ aud value of ™""™ 
tho materials which they contain for a faithful biography. 

We have seen that towards the end of the first century of the Zetrs and 
Hegira, there is ground for believing that the general practice pers of 
first commenced of recording Mahometan tradition, One of the calectims 
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known to have been employed in this task was Zohri, who 

died A.H. 124, aged 72. It has been even stated that both he 

and his master Orwa (who died as early as A.H. 94,) composed 

regular biographies of Mahomet; but the grounds are uncertain.t 

Be this as it may, there is no doubt that Zobri at least threw 

together traditions bearing on certain periods of the Prophet's 

life, certainly on that relsting to hie military career. It is con- 

jectured by Dy. Sprenger, that this compilation was the source 

whence arose the uniformity of narrative and coincidence of ex- 

pression observable in many parts of the various biographies of 

Mahomet, and especially in the narratives of his expeditions and 

battles. The hypothesis is probable; st all events, Zohti was one 

of such sources. He lived at the court of several princes of the 

Ommeyad dynasty, and there is hence every reason to believe 

that his accounts are as unbiassed aa could be expected from any 

Mussulman author, There is no work by Zohri extant, but he 

is largely quoted by subsequent biographers; and, if Dr. Sprenger’s 

hypothesis be correct, their statements of Mahomet’s military 

operations must be in great part the reprodygtion of materiale 
composed by him. 

moe Bane Two other authors are mentioned as having written biographies 

‘gumiiied ia of Mahomet early in the second century, namely Musa xen Oompa 

omtury AH. and Aay Misa. Neither of their works is extant; but the 


* Vide Ibn Khallicéa, ii. 583, 

Bee an interesting note in the Journal of the Amatic Society, by Dr. 
Sprenger, on this eahject, No, v. of 1851, p. 805; wee also his Secon Notice 
of Wagidy, p. 15. 

‘The authority regarding Orwe has been already quoted in a note at p, xxxiv. 

Of Zobri Sprenger writes, in his Second Notice ;~-“ Haji Khalifa and 
otters say that Zobri left e work on the biograpby of Mchammad; and 
Sohayly several times quotes it. There in no doubt that he collected an im- 
mease number of noteson the subject, and Ibn Ishaq refers to them in almost 
every chapter; but I doubt whether he left them agranged and in the shape 
of a book on his death, and think that like the Commentary on the Qoran. 
sactibed to Ton Abbds, they were collected and arranged by a later hand.” 

In the Second Notice Sprenger traces another stereotyping hand in 
ean a He iat AA. 180, San wan odelaied sultoety fr 

the “Campaigns and Life of the Prophet.” 

Sprenger adde— To suppose that a written record (beyond memoranda) 
has reached the authors” of the 2nd century “would be an assertion which 
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latter is extensively referred to by Tabari.® To these may be 
added, sa no longer available, the histories of Asv Isnic, who 
died A.H. 188, and Mapatnt, who lived to the beginning of the 
third century. Though the latter published many works on 
Mahomet, not one of them is now known to exist.f 

The earliest biographical writers, whose works are extant more Extent 
or less in their original state, are:—I. Ibn Ishito; IL Yon Hishim ; ""™™"*" 
IM, Wickidi, and his Secretary; IV. Tabari. 

‘These works, though professing, like the traditional collections, to Ditterenca 
‘be composed only of traditions, differ from them in the following par- Morag 
ticulars.t First:—The traditional matter is confined to biographical frattooal” 
subjects, Bnd is arranged in chronological order. Commencing with “"“"™" 
anticipatory and genealogical notices, the work generally advances Beatson 
to the birth of Mahomet, and traces him, with some degree of Sr Baton 
method, through every stage of his eventful life. To each step a mage 
separate chapter is devoted; and all traditions, which have any “™” 
bearing on the special subject, ate thrown together in that chapter, 
and arranged with more or less of intelligible sequence. Bat 
the example of the traditionist Collectors as to the quotation of 
their anghorities is, with some exceptions, observed; namely, that 
each separate tradition must be'supported by its original witness, 
and the chain of evidence specified which connects the biographer 
with that authority. This induces tho same motley and frag- 
mentary appearance, which distinguishes the traditional collections, 
‘The biographies may be compared to mosaics, the several traditions 
being adjusted and dovetailed so as to form one uniform history. 
The work resembles more a collection of “ table talk,” than a 
life. It is a compilation rather than an original composition. : 

a 


cannot be proved. ‘The similarity of the earliest accounts can be sufficiently 
accounted for by assuming that thoy all come from the samo place, and from 
the same school, and that some eminent persona took the lead in that school,” 
p.5. Still it is highly probable that there were regular compilations, of the 
nature referred to, as early at least as the time of Orwa, © 

* See the note, and Second Notice (p. 20) just referred to. Misa diod 
AHL 141; Abu Méshar, A.EL 175, 

+ Sprenger's Mohammed, p. 70. ve 

t The biographical works are called Siyar or Strate hu or ie 


while the general collections are termed «2..4e.,—Hadith. 
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geand-—the — Seoondly:—Traditions are sometimes fused together; or they are 

pematires broken up and re-formed into a uniform narrative, by an adjust- 

@conuscted ment of the various pieces. This is more particularly the case in 
descriptions of Mahomet's military life, where the expeditions are 
often detailed in unbroken narratives, the authorities for which 
are generally thrown together at the beginning.* 

Third:—2 ‘Thirdly: —This process at times induces some degree of critical 

Gite’ collation between the purport or the expressions of the several 

cotton. traditions brought together. Where the authorities differ, we 
find the biographer occasionally stating his opinion as to which 
is the correct exposition of the facts. Verbal differences are 
sometimes mentioned, and various readings noted. « Such minute- 
ness of examination affords satisfactory evidence of the Jabour 
bestowed by the biographers in bringing together all authentic 
tradition which could possibly illustrate their subject, and of the 
scrupulous accuracy with which they recorded it, 

The following detailed account of the four authors whose works 
are more or less extant, will enable the reader to form an estimate 
of their value as biographical authorities, 

Monawnan 1, Mowawaan pn Isiric is the earliest biographer of whom any 
walude: extensive remains, the authorship of which can certainly be 
distinguished, have reached us. He died in the year of Hegira 
151,+ fifteen years after the overthrow of the Ommeyad dynasty. 
His work was published under the auspices and influence of the 
Abbasside Princes, and was in fact composed “ for the use” of the 
Caliph Al-Mansir, the second of that linet Its accuracy has been 





* © Thus after recounting a number of separate series of rebearscts’ names, 
each of which runs up to the time of Mahomet, the traditiomst will go on to 
a uniform narrative framed from the whole, with such preface as the follow- 
ing:—* The foe ie fee and fused together an 
the following eccount,” | in) 

+ Ibn Khallican gives several ape from nea 150 to 154; but mentions 
A.H. 151 as the fikeliost. Slane, vol. if. p. 678. 

t Vide West's Geach. Chalifen, vol. ii, p. 81. Ton Cuteiba Says, that Ibn 
Ishic came to Abt Jafar (Mansiir) to Hira, and wrote for him “the Book of 
the Campaigns.” Ton Khallican 1clates that “he put lus Maghézi in wnting 
for the Caliph's use at Hira, and thus the loarned men of Kifa had tho 
advantage of hearmg him read and explain it himself.” Slane, vol. ii, 
p. 678. 
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impugned. But from the portions of his biography which have 

come down to us, there seems no ground for believing that he 

was less careful than other traditionists; while the high character 
generally ascribed to him, and the fact of his being uniformly 

quoted with confidence by later authors, leave little doubt that 

the aspersions cast upon him have no good foundation.* 

In Ibn Khailicin we find the following testimonies in his ‘Teattmouten 

fayour:—“Muhammad ibn Ishio is held by the majority of the tunorty. 
learned a8 a sure authority in the traditions, aud none can be 





* The unfavourable testimonies have been carefully collected, (and as it 
eppears tome unduly magnified) by Dr. Spronger, (p, 69,) who brings the 
following charges agamst Ibn Ishto:— 

1, “He was not critical,” The only proof, however, is the complaint of an 
author of the eighth century of the Hegira that he did not always mention 
the name of the Compamons to whom the traditions are traced. But this 
does not necessarily imply a want of critical care, and is sometimes forcod 
upon the author by the narrative style proper to the biographer. 

2, He invented new traditions, In erndence there ara adduced, first, a 
Tonnd-about testimony from Ibn Cuterba, as follows:—“I heard Abu Hatim 
say on the authority of Asmay, that Motamr said—Take no tradition 
from Ibn Ishi, he 19 a great liar ;' second, a statement that Malik ibn Anas 
had an utfavourable opinion of hum, But Dr, Sprenger doce not mention 
that this unfavourable opmion was eXpressly ascribed to jealousy, Ibn Ishic 
having boasted that ho was “s doctor fit to cure the infirmities of Milik’s 
traditiona;” on which Malik, enraged, called ham a Daydl (anti-christ), and 
said he would drive him outof the city. Zbn Khallicéa, vol. ii. p. 678, Not 
manch credit is therefore attachable to the opinion of Millik. 

3, He forged his authorities, This sertous charge 1s supported by abso- 
lately no proof whatever, It resta aglely an the following gossiping story, 
eited by Ibn Cuteiba and Ibn Khathein, vol. ii. p. 678, “He gave one 
(or some) of hus traditions on the authority of Fatma wife of Hishim, who, 
whon informed of the circumstance, denied Ibn Ishdc’s statement, saying,“ 
Did ke then go and visit my wifeY” There is really not a tittle of evidence 
‘boyond this, 

4. On the above accounts he was not relied on by early authors, Tho testi- 
monies quoted from Ibn Khallicdn in the text sppear to me fully to disprove 
‘this statement, Three authors are mentioned by Bprengor as not relying 
on him—Bokhéri, Muslum, and Wickidi. As regards the latter, Dr, 
Sprenger seams to be mistaken, as Wackidi does quote him, and not simply 
on genealogical subjects. As to Bokhari, Sprenger should have quoted the 
full eathority to which he refers, which is as follows:—* Though A] Bokbizi 
did not quote him (in his Sadth), he nevertheless held him for a trust- 
worthy treditionist.” Jén Khallicén, vol. ii p, 878. Again—And Al 
Bokhari himself cites him in Ais history.” Ibid. p. 677. This is exseily the 
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ignorant of the high character borne by his work—the Maghdzi.* 
© Whoever wishes to know the early Moslem conquests, saya Zohri, 
“let him refer to Ton Ishac, snd Al Bokhari himeelf cites him in 
his history. Al Shafi said, ‘ Whoever wishes to obtain a complete 
acquaintance with the early Moslem conquests, must borrow his 
information from Ibn Ishdc” Safyan ibn Oyaina declared that he 
never met any one who cast suspicions on Ibn Ishfc's recitals, 
and Shiba ibn al Hajjéj was heard to say, ‘ Muhammad tin Ishde 
ts the Commander of the Faithful, meaning that he held that rank 
aa a traditionist. * * * Al Sajt mentions that Zobri’s pupils had 
recourse to Muhammad Ibn Ishféo, whenever they had doubts 
‘ 






mode in which we should have expected a Collector of onginal traditions 
to treat a biographical writer. With reference to Muslim, the passage on 
which Sprenger relies in Ibn Khallicin rune thus;—“ And if Mushm ibn’ al 
Hajyij cited only one of his traditions, it was on acconnt of the attack which 
‘Milik ibn Ansa had directed against him,” alluding to the absurd story 
related above. Ibid. It must be rememberod that the labours of Bokhari, 
Muslim, &c, lay in another direction from those of our @ufhor, who was an 
Listorical compiler; they again were recorders of original traditions, and 
would naturally sock for them at first hand, and not from biographical 
compilations, And we see that Bokhari did quote him, when ho came to 
write a history. : 

‘Now these are positively all the proofs or presumptions brought by Dr. 
Sprenger in support of his charges. They appear to me quite inadequate; 
end are, at any rate, far more than counterbalanced by the almost universal 
reception the statements of Ibn Ishic have met with in the Mosier meric 
since bis own time to the ptesent, Had he “invented new traditions,” 
“forged authorities,” this would not have beon the case, 

Sprenger calla him “tho father of Mohammedan mythology,” and states 
that the Mahometans discerned in his writings an attempt to “shepo tho 
‘biography of their Prophet sccording to the notions of the Christians.” I 
question the justice of these remarks, seeing that the doctrine and system of 
‘Iba Ishie are generally of the same type exactly as those of other traditionista 
and biographers, held by Sprenger himself to be independent of onr author, 

The-conclusion of Sprenger ia as followa:—" His object is to edify and 
amuse -his*readera, and to this object he sacrifices not only éruth, but mn 
some instances even common sense” (p. 69). Common sense in no very 
ustiel attribute of any of the traditionists or biographers, and Ibn Ishic 
seems to have had just about as much of it asthe reat. But any sacrifice 
of ‘truth I do not belicre to have been deliberately made by him, eny 
more than by the honest Wackidi and by other biographers, who all indulge 
elmost equally in the preservation of lying legends, 

. * Or Treatise on the Military Expeditions of Mahomet, 
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respecting the exactness of any of the traditions delivered by their 

master; such was the confidence they placed in his excellent 

memory. It is stated that Yahya ibn Main, Ahmad ibn Hanbal, 

and Yabya Stid al Kattin, considered Muhammad ibn Ishic as a 
trustworthy authority, and quoted his traditions in proof of their 

Tegal doctrines. * * * It was from Ibn Ishac’s works that Ibn 

Hisham extracted the materials of his biography of the Prophet, 

and every person who has treated on this eubject has been obliged 

to take Ibn Ishie for his authority and guide.”"* 

‘These testimonies are conclusive ‘as to the popularity of Ibn (ne of tho 
Tahac in the Moslem world, and of his general respectability as a feats 
writer, + But the surest proof of his character and authority lies 
in the fact that hie statements have been embodied in all subse~ 
quent biographies of Mahomet, excepting that of Wackidi, who in 
comparison with others quotes sparingly from him; and that the 
two works of Ibn Ishic and Wackidi form the chief material out of 
which the only authentic narrative of the Prophet's actions has 
been framed. 

No copy of Ibn Ishio's biography, in the form of its original ep 
compogition, i is now available. But the materials have been so ttnmateriaiy 
extensively adopted by Ibn Hishfm, and wrought into his history availa pratt 
in so complete aud unaltered a form, that we have probably not onan ) 
lost much by the absence of the work itself. 

Il. Isw Hisniu, who died A.H. 213,} made the labours of Ibn tsx Hussx: 
Tehtc tho basis of his biography of Mahomet. Copies of this work 
are extant in its original form, and are known to the European 
historians of the Prophet. t 

‘The following extract from Ibn Khallictin will place before the 
reader all that it ia necessary to know regarding the life of this 
author:— Abu Muhammad, Abd al Malik, Ibn Hishdm, the author bischerscter. 
of the Strat al Rastl, or Biography of the Prophet, is spoken of in 
these terms by Abu'l-Casim-al-Suhaili, in his work entitled Al 





© Lin Khallicda, by Slane, vol il. pp. 677-678. 

+ According to others, 218 AH. 

“Even of this work copies are rare.” Sprenger, p. 71. The fact is that 
the literaxy public amoug Mahometane do not affect the early and original 
sources of their Prophet’s life, and hardly ever use them. They prefer the 
modern biographies with their marvellous tales, 
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Raud al Unuf, which is a commentary on the Strat, ‘He was 
celebrated for his learning, and possessed superior information in 
genealogy and grammar. His native place was Old Cairo, but his 
family were of Basra. He composed » genealogical work on the 
tribe of Himyar and ita princes; and I have been told that he 
wrote another work, in which he explained the obscure passages 
of poetry cited in (Ibn Ishao’s) biography of the Prophet, His 
death occurred at Old Cairo A.H. 213 (A.D. 828-9), This Ibn 
Hisham is the person who extracted and drew up the ‘ History of 
the Prophet’ from Ibn Ishiic’s work, entitled A! Maghdeiwa al Siar 
(The Wars and Life of Mahomet.’) Al Suhsili explained its 
difficulties in a commentary, and it is now found in the hands of 
the public under the title of Strat ibn Hisham, i.e. ‘The Biography 
of Mahomet, by Ibn Hisham.'”* 

‘jusptcions of ‘There is reason to suspect that Ibn Hisham was not so honest 

mt asity, a@ hie great authority Ibn Jshac. Certainly one instance throws 
easpicion upon him as s witness, disinclined at the least to tell the 
whole truth, We find in # subsequent biographer, Tabari, a 
quotation from Ibn Iehde, in which is describ& the temporary 
lapse of Mahomet towards idolatry; and the same incidents are 
also given by Wackidi from other original sources, But no notice 
whatever of the remarkable fact appeara in the biography of Ibn 
Hishim, though it is professedly based upon the work of Ibn 
“‘Ishte.t His having thus studiously omitted all reference to 60 
important = parrative, for no other reason apparently than because 
he fancied it to be discreditable to the Prophet, cannot but lessen 
our confidence generally in his book. Still, it is evident from 
a comparison of his text with the quotations in Tabari from 
the came passages of Ibn Ishéo, (the two ordinarily tallying 
word for word with each other,) that whatever he did except 
from his author was faithfully and accurately copied. ¢ 

* Ibn Khallicén, by Slane, vol. ii, p, 128. 

+ Soe above p. Ixietti, note. 

t Dr. Sprenger writes of Ibn Hishém:—“ Unfortunately the additions of 
‘Ton Hishim are even Jess critical than the text of Ibp Ishic.” Ho adda that 
he was 8 pupil of Baksy, of whom he states on the authority of Samainy, 
“that be made awful blunders, gave free scope to ius imagmetion, and that 
his accounts cannot be considered conclusive unlesa they ars confirmed by 
others” Zéfe of Mohammed, p. 70. The latter qualification ia, I fear, 
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The arrangement and composition of Ibn Hisham are careful, if arrange- 


not claborate. The traditions are well classified, and the narra- mm, 
tive proceeds with much of the regularity of an ordinary European 
biography. ‘T’he frequent fusion of traditions, however, renders it 
sometimes difficult to single out the separate authorities, and to 

judge of them on their individual merits. 

An abridgment of Ibn Hishfim's work was made at Damascus Abridgemont 
AH. 707 (A.D. 1807), by one Ahmad ibn Ibrahim. A beautiful re teen 
manuscript, in the handwriting of the abbreviator himself, is in the thivnpbont 
possession of Muhammad Sadr-ood-Deen, the Principal Sudder ™#*°" 
‘Ameen of Delhi. It is the copy which has been used by Dr, 
Sprengei and the samo to which, (the suthor also having had 
access to it,) reference is made throughout this work.f A valuable 
manuscript of the entire work is in the library of the Asiatic 
Society in Caloutta. 

UI. Wacuip1,—or as his full name runs Abu Abdallah Muham- Wacton 
mad ibn Omar al Wickidi,—was born at Medina about the year 
of the Hegira 129 or 180, and died A.H. 207. He studied 
and wrote exclusively under the Abbassides. He enjoyed their 
patronage, and passed a part of his life at their court, having in 
hia later days been appointed o Cizi of Baghdad. In judging 
therefore of his learning and prejudices, we must always bear in 
mind that the influence of the Abbssside dynasty bore strongly 
and incessantly upon him. His traditional researches were vast, 
and his works voluminous.§ ‘Al Wackidi was @ man eminent characte 
for learning, snd the suthor of some well-known works on the - 
conqueste of the Moslems, and other subjects. His Kitab al Redda, 

a work of no inferior merit, contains an account of the apostacy 





applicable without cxoeption to all the traditional biographers, But, as 
stated in the text, wherever lbn Ilishém guotes Ibn Ishic, he appears to do 
8 with hiteral correctness, 

© Vide Sprenger’s Mohammad, p. 70, note 2. 

+ Tho abridgemont consists chiefly in the omission of the authoritles, ie. of 
the sores of witnesses leading up to the Companion who first gave forth the 
tradition, 

Zim Cuteiba, ‘Ibn Khallicin also gives this date ae the true one, but 
mentions no other authorities, A.H, 206 and 209. Slane, vol. ifi p. 68. 

§ Sprenger’s Mohammad, p. 70, note 5, “Ho left at his death 600 boxes 
of hooks, cach of which waa » load for two mon. The boxes made 120 
camel lords,” 


Bi “Mag 
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‘his works 
‘extant in ita 
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of the Arabs on the death of the Prophet, and of the wars between 
his followers and Tuleiha al Aswad and Museilama, the false 
prophet.* He received traditional information from Ibn abi Dtb, 
Mamar ibn Rashid, Malik ibn Anas, Al Thauri, and others, His 
Secretary, Muhammad ibn Sead, and a number of other dis- 
tinguished men, delivered traditional information on his authority, 
He held the post of Kédi in the eastern quarter of Baghdad, and 
‘was appointed by the Caliph Al Mémtn to fill the same office at 
Askar al Mahdi. The traditions received from him are considered 
of feeble authority, and doubts have been expressed on the subject 
of his veracity, Al M&m(in testified a high respect for him, and 
treated him with marked honour," 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary fertility of his pen, none of 
the works of Wackidi have reached us in their original form, with 
the exception of the Maghdzi, or “ History of the Ware of the 
Prophet,” a copy of which was very recently discovered in Syria.t 


Bas he wok Happily, however, his Secretary, Munasatap 18x SAap, profited 
fealief be by the labours of his master, and through hit we enjoy largely 


© Tho tths of several other works by Wickid are quoted by Dr. Sprenger. 
Id. p. 71, note 1. 

Hin Khallicdn, by Slane, vol. ii, p. 68, 

} The enthusiastic and unwearied Sprenger, to whom we owe all the late 
discoveries of MSS. bearing on the biography of Mahomet, thus describes 
the volume:—“I have met with a work of the veritable Wamdy; I do 
not mean Ibn 84d, the secretary of Waqidy, who died in 230, bat Muhammad 
Sbo Omar ibn Wagid who was bora i180 and died in 207 AH. Yew, my 
eyes have seen it, and my fingers have touched it, and what is more I secured. 
it for the Bibliotheca Indica, 

“The work is the Maghasi .; |x, It has $92 pp. of 19 ives, The 
copy was written about A.H. 595, or sooner. It belongs to H. von Kremer, 
dragoman of the Austrian Consulate of Alexandria. Ho bought it at 
‘Damascus, 


“The ware of Mohammad appear to be treated in it at three times as 
great a length as they are in any other known work. He gives always his 
sntborities, and among them it would appear in some instances written onca, 
ea for instance, Abu Mahsar” (Abu Méshar?). Proceedings of the Amatic 
Sockety, No. 4, of 1854, p. 407. 

‘The work is now being published in the Bibliotheca Indica of the Asiatic 
Bociety. I have not beon able yet to take advantage of it, but os the 
present volume extends only to the Hegira, after which the Maghdsi of 
‘Wackidi opens, the want of it ‘has not been sorigusly felt, 
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the benefit of their results. The Secretary is thus described by labours pre: 


Ton Khalliotn. ‘ Abdu Abdallah Muhammad ibn Saad ibn Mani writings of 
wag a man of the highest talents, merit, and eminence. He lived ho 
for some time with Al Wackidi in the character of a secretary, 
and for this reason became known by the appellation Kétib al 
Wackidi, * * * He composed an excellent work in fifteen volumes Known as 
on the different classes (Tubacit) of Mahomet's Companions and wWaaia, 
the Tébies (Successors :) it contains also 2 history of the caliphs, 
brought down to his own time. He left also a amaller ‘ Tabacdt.’ 
Hie character as a veracious and trustworthy historian is univer- 
sally admitted. It is said that the complete collection of Al 
‘Wickid#s works remained in the possession of four persons, the 
first of whom was his secretary, Muhammad ibn Saad. -This 
distinguished writer displayed great acquirementa in the sciences, 
the traditions, and traditional literature; most of his books treat 
of the Traditions and Law. The Khatib Abu Bacr, author of the 
history of Baghdad, speaks of him in these terms:—' We consider 
Muhammad ibn Saad as a man of unimpeached integrity, and the 
traditions which he delivered are a proof of his veracity, for in 
the greater part of the information handed down by him, we find 
him discussing it passage by passage.’ At the age of sixty-two he 
died at Baghdad, A.H. 280 (A.D, 844),* and was interred in the 
cemetery outside the Damascus gate (Bab al Shdm)."+ 

In the fifteen volumes here noticed, the Secretary is supposed His works, 
to have embodied the researches of his master, Al Wackidi, 
together with the fruits of his own independent labour. The firet 
volume has, fortunately for the interests of literature and of truth, 
been preservéd to us in an undoubtedly genuine form. It contains 
the Strat or “ Biography of Mahomet,” with detailed accounts of 
the early learned men of Medina, and of all the Companions of 
the Prophet who were present at Badr. For a copy of this in- 
valuable volume we are indebted to the indefatigable research 
of Dr. Sprenger, who discovered it in the Ubsary of Mozuffer Dis 
Husain Khan at Cawnpore. This manuscript is written in an fie Rad at 





‘ Tn Slanc’s work the date is given as AH. 203 (A.D, 818), but thia is 
shown by Dr. Sprenger to be a minake (p. 71, note 2). 
Slane, vol. iii. pp. 66, 67, 
° 
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Weckitte ancient but very distinct character, and is in excellent praserva- 

Thang Se” tion.* Tt was executed at Damascus, A.H. 718 (A.D. 1818), by 

Mahomotend a scholar named Al Hakkari, who traces up, link by link, from 

penions, the pupil to the master (by whom it was successively taught, or 
by whom copied), the guarantee of the authenticity of the volume, 
till the chain reaches to the Secretary, Muhammad ibn Saad 
Dimeelf. 

‘Ths title, The title of the work, though pasted over, can by a little care 
be decyphered, and purports to be—The first volume of the (larger 
History of Mahomet and the several classes of his Companions), 
composed by the Imdm and Hite, Abu Muhammad jin Séad, the 
Seoretary of Wackidi.t shall quote this work always us that of 
the Kéatib dl Wachidi, or “‘ Wackidi’s Secretary.” 

Composed This treatise (if we except some special narratives, as portions 

Geactes of the military expeditions,) is composed entirely of detached 

traditions. traditions, which are arranged in chapters according to subject, 


— —— —/? 

* Tear from Dr, Sprenger that a M.S. of the Secretary’s Tabacdt (the 
only other believed to be extant,) ia deposited in the Library of Gotha, 

t Ho not only does this in some places through a double chain of authori- 
ties, but in the margin he transcribes the frequent notes of his mmediaty 
master, Abu Muhammad Dzumiiti, written in the margin of tho original 
‘MS, from which he copied, and which recorded how far he bad reached in 
his daily readings in the year A.H. 647 (A.D, 1249.) Each of these notes 
again contains the string of authonties up to the Secretary. The frequent 
memoranda of laborious collation with the original, give much confidence ns 
to the care with which this copy was transcribed,-and it is in effect remark- 
ably accurate. It contains 800 leaves or 600 pages. It is numbered by the 
leaves; and in quoting it, I have kept to the same plan, thus the 4th page 13 
quoted ss p. 9}, the 5th as p. 8, &c. 

{ Only two words are illogible in thie title, which rans in the original as 
follown— lel ANG Cas coli) QUE re pil jal 

« ool 58 Oras dame il lailal 

‘Sprenger was at first of opinion, as stated in hia “Life of Muhammad,” 
p71, that this work of the Secretary was the one quoted by old writers as 
that of Wackidi himself. Bat since the discovery of the original Maghiri 
of Wickidi he has rightly altered his opinion. In the Asiatic Society's 
Proceedings for 1854, No. 4, p. 407, he thus writes:—“I plead guilty to 
an error, and abjure a heresy into which I have fallen in my Life of 
Mohammed, p. 71, note 3. If Ibn Coteibe and other old authors quote 
‘Wasidy, they mean the veritable Muhamed ibn Omar, and not his Secretary, 
‘a8 there stated.” 
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and in fair chronological order. The chain of authority is gene- 
rally traced in detail to the fountain-head for each tradition, sepa- 
rately; and.so carefully is every fregment of a tradition bearing 
on each subject treasured up and gathered together, that we often 
find a dozen or more traditions reiterated in detail one after 
another, though they are all couched perhaps in precisely the 
same words, or in expressions closely resembling one another. 
‘We likewise mget continually with the most contradictory autho- 
nities placed side by side without any remark; and sometimes 
(but the occasion is comparatively rare) the author gives his 
opinion as to their relative credibility. 

Woackidi is said to have been a follower of the Alyite sect.” Authority of, 
Like othera,"he probably yielded to the prevailing influences of hisSoceiary, 
the day, which tended to exalt the Prophet's son-in-law and all 
the progenitors of the Abbasside race. But there is not the 
slightest ground for doubting that his character is equal, if not 
superior, to that of any other historian of his time Of the 
biography compiled by his Secretary, at all events, Dr. Sprenger 
has well vindicated the authority and faithfulness. “ There is no 
trace,” says he, “of a sacrifice of truth to design, or of pions 
fraudy in his work. It contains few miracles; and even those 





* Some of the traditions given by the Secretary of Wackidi aro evidently 
such ag no extreme Alyite would have admitted into his book. Take for 
example the conversation between Ali and Abbis, in which the former, 
when urged by the latter to repair to the dying Prophet and enquire who 
was to be caliph, declined, “fearing lest Mahomet should name another, and 
then his chance of the caliphate would be gone for ever.” Hétib al Wackidt, 
p.150}, Such an idea would not have been tolerated by an extreme Shie-ito, 

+ The asporsiona contained in the Kanz al Jawabir, and the suspicions of 
his veracity quoted above from Ibn Khallicdn, are completely refuted by 
Dr. Sprenger (p. 71, note 4). The carefully collected traditions of Al 
‘Wickidi and his Secretary must not be confounded with “the Conguests in 
Syria,” the work of an unknown author of later date, but which bears the 
name of Waekidi, and is described with more praise then it deserves by 
Gibbon in s note (x.) to the fifty-first chapter of his higtory, and forma the 
basis of Ockley’s treatise. 

Lieut. Leos has ably discussed the authorship of this work, but withont « 
arriving at any conclusion very satisfactory to himself, He fixes the probable 
date of compilation towards the middle of the third century of the Hegira, 
Bibliotheca Indica, No. 59; * The Conquest of Syria, commonly ascribed to 
Al Wackidt,” edited with notes by Wim. N. Lees, 42nd Regt, B.N.L 


‘Tauaae, 
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which are recorded in it admit of an easy explanation.” Conour- 
Ting to a certain extent in this praise, I do not hesitate to desig- 
nate the compilation as the fruit of an honest endeavour to bring 
together the most credible authorities current at the end of the 
second century, and to depict the life of Mahomet with as much 
trath as from such sources was possible, It is marked by at least 
ag great sincerity as we may expect to find in any extant Maho- 
metan author. But Dr. Sprenger's admiration of the work carries 
him beyond the reality, when he affirms that the miracles it con- 
tains are either few in number or of easy explanation. They are 
on the contrary nearly, if not quite, as numerous as those we find 
in Ibn Hisham. It is very evident that the criticism of Wackidi 
and hia Secretary extended little, if at all, beyond that of their 
contemporaries. They were mere compilers of current traditions; 
and where these were attested by reputable names, they were 
received, however fabulous or ee with a blind and im- 
plicit credulity. 

TV. Tanaat, or Abt Jafar thn Jartr a Tabari, flourished in the 
latter part of the third century of the Moslem era. The following 
socount of him is extracted from Ibn Khallicin:— Al Tabari was 
an Imam (master of the highest authcrity) in many various branches 
of knowledge, such as Coranic interpretation, traditions, jurispra- 
dence, history, &c. He composed some fine works on various 
gubjects, and these productions are a testimony of his extensive 
information and grest abilities. He was one of the Mujtahid 
Jmame, as he (judged for himself and) adopted the opinions of no 
particular doctor. * * ® He is held to merit the highest confi- 
dence as a transmitter of traditional information, and his history 
is the most authentic and the most exact of any. * * * He was 
born A.H. 224 (A.D. 838-9) at Amul in Tabarestan, and he died 
at Baghdad A.H. $10 (A.D. 928). He was buried the next day 
in (the court of) bis own house. I saw in the Lesser Karifa 
cemetery, at the foot of Mount Mokattam, near Old Cairo, a tomb 
which is often visited, and at the head of which is a stone bearing 
thie inscription—This is the tomb of Ibn Jartral Tabari. The public 
imagine it to belong to the author of the history; but this opinion 
ig erroneous, the fact being that he was buried at Baghdad."* 

© Slane, vol. ii. pp. 597-8. 
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‘Tabari, who is happily styled by Gibbon “the Livy of ‘the ms viume 
Arabians,"* composed annals, not only of Mahomet’s life, but of Snwening, | 
the progress of Islam. ‘The Arabic original of the latter has long fusmeea’ 
been known, and a part was published with a Latin translation by Sze" 
Kosegarten vo long ago as 1881. This volume, which contains 
the earliest portion then discovered, commenced only with the 
Prophet's death. Of the previous chapters, hitherto known alone 
through an untrustworthy Persian translation, no trace could, 

‘until a very few years ago, anywhere be found.t 

Here again the literary world is indebted to Dr. Sprenger, 

who, having been deputed by the enlightened policy of the Indian 
Government to examine the Native libraries of Lucknow, suc- 
ceeded in tracing from amongst heaps of neglected manuscripts, 
a portion of the long lost volume. It begins with the birth of 
Mahomet; but it terminates with the siege of Medina, that is, five 
years before the Prophet's death.t The remainder of the work 
is in all probability extant in India, and may yet reward the 
search of some future collector of manuscripts. The fortunate 
discovery is described below in the words of Sprenger himself. 

“ One of the most important books, which it was my good luck 
to find during my late mission, to Lucknow, is the fourth volume 
of the history of Tabari (who died in A.H, 810), of which I 
believe no other copy is known to exist. 

“Tt ia a volume in a amall quarto of 451 pages, fifteen lines in 
apage. Ten pages are wanting. The writing is ancient and bold, 
and though not without errors, generally very correct. I should 
say, from the appearance, the copy is five hundred years old. 

“ The intrinsic merits of the work are not so great as might be 
expected. Two-thirds of the book consists of extracts from Ton 

© Gibbon's Decline and Fall, chap. li, note 1. 

+ Even at so late a period as the publication of his Life of Mokammed, 

(io. 1851) Dr, Sprenger writes of this author:— 

“At present, however, the portion of his annals, which contains the 
history of the origin of the Islam, is available only in the Persian translation, 
which cannot be fully relied upon” (p. 72). 

¥ It closes with tho chapter on the siege; but the volume terminating nata- 
rally, is uobroken and tomplete, with exception of the ten pages noticed by 
Dr. Sprenger, of which the histus occurs in the early part of the volume. 

The portion intervening between the siege and the death of Mahomet 
evidently constitates a sccond volume of tho same manuscript. 
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Ishc and Wackidi, and only one-third or theresboute contains 
original traditions. Some of these are very valuable, inasmuch as 
they contain information not to be found anywhere else."* 

The discovery of this portion of Tabari in ita original language 
is, after that of WAckidi and his Secretary, the most important 
event affeoting the biography of Mahomet which has occurred for 
many years. It has a marked bearing on the sufficiency and 
completeness of our other early authorities, Ibn Tshfic (as known 
to us through Ibn Hishim) and Wackidi. 

The estimate given by Dr. Sprenger (not an exaggerated one), 
that two-thirds of the work of Tabari are composed of literal 
extracts quoted formally from Ibn Ishte and Wackidi, pyoves not 
only that these two biographers were in his day Held as trust- 
Rapectaly ne Worthy, ‘but likewise that they were the standard writers and the 
Empusine Chitf cuthoritia on the subject, up to at loast the close of the 
Serhorttes, third century. The remaining materials of Tubari, derived from 
Tpnlahtcand a variety of sources, possess, as observed by Sprenger, a peculiar 

interest, because they are accessible in no other quarter. Yet 
these sources in no case assume the character of a complete and 
authoritative biography, but only that of occasional or miscel- 
Janeous fragments, nor do any ofsthem bring to light new and 
important features in Mahomet’s life. Quoted in Tabari, they are 
sometimes valuable as supplementary to the accounts we already 
possess from Ibn Ishiic and Wickidi, or confirmatory of thom} 
but they are oftener symptomatic of the growth of a less~honest 
and scrapulous selection than that of the earlier collectors.} 


i 





* Notice of the 4th vol of Tabari, Asiatic Journal, No. cexii, p. 108. 

+ One of these miscellaneous sources is remarkable, Abd al Malik, who 
was caliph from A.H. 66 to A.H. 98, was addioted to traditional studhes, and 
being carious to ascertain several points of Mahomet’s biography, consulted 
Orwsh ibn al Zobeir (note p. xxxiv.) for information, We have extracts 
from lettera written by Orwah in roply to the Caliph’s questions, and in 
particular ons long and detailed account of the battle of Badr (pp. 247-251), 
Orwah’s letters are glso quoted, but briefly by Ibn Hishim, eg. p.830. He 
was born A.H. 23, and was therefore acquainted with several of the Com- 
Panlons of Mahomet,on whee authority he relates traditions, He was alo, 
as before stated, the master of Zobri. 

This especially displays iteelf inthe insertion of many unfounded stortes of 
an evidently ultra-Alyite orig. ‘Thus in the account of Ohod, Othman 
(afterwards Caliph, and of the Ommeyad family) ia mado to run away witha 
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Now as Tabari was an intelligent and diligent historian, and evi- 
dently neglected no useful ahd reliable sources within his reach, 
it follows ag a reasonable cgnelusion that, beside Ibu Ishic and 
‘Wickidi, there were available in Tabari's time no other material 
works or sources of essential importance, relating to the biography 
ofMahomet. Had any existed, they must have been within his 
reach; and, if within his reach, he would unquestionably have 
made ample use-of them in his annals. 

To the three biographies by len Hisnia, by WAckmnt and his Ristorlent 
Secretary, and by Taani, the judicious historian of Mahomet will, rucomatet, 
as his original authorities, confine himself. He will also reccive, 
with a sitnilar respect, such traditions in the general Collections 
of the earliest traditionists,—Bokhiri, Muslim, Tirmidzi, &., as 
may bear upon hia subject. But he will reject as evidence all 
later authors, to whose so-called traditions he will not allow any 
historical weight whatever. 

It is evident that, in the absence of any History or Collection No La 
of Traditions, compiled before the accession of the Abbassides, the carry a 
works above specified present us with all the credible information woe 
regarding the Arabian Prophet which mankind are ever likely to 
obtain. It is clear that our sathorities sought out, with a com- 
mendable zeal and an untiring assiduity, all traditions which 
could illustrate their aubject. They were contemporary with 
those tradition-gatherers who, 2s we have seen, compassed land 
and sea in the enthusiastic pursuit after any trace of Mahomet 
yet lingering in the memories, or in the family archives, of his 
followers. Whatever authentic information really existed must 
already have become public and available. It cannot be imagined’ 
that, in the unwearied search of the second century, any reliable 





company of others from the field of battle, and not stop till he hed ascended 
a hill close to Medina, There he is ssid to have remained concealed for 
three days, and then to have returned to Mahomet, who accosted him thus 
—Ah, Othmén, you went away and remained along tire there 1” (p, $80). 
‘This is evidently an anti-Ommeysd fiction, with the object of lowering the 
character of Othman, to which there is no allusion in the Katib al Wackidi 
or Tbn Hishim. All the combatants of Ohod went forth the nezt day 
towards Hamre al Asad ina bravado pursuit after their conquerors, who 
‘had retired immediately after the batile. It ia not possible that Othmin 
could have been then in his pretended hiding place, 
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tradition could have escaped the Collectors; or, supposing this 
possible, that it could have survived that age in an unrecorded 
shape. Every day diminished the ghance of any stray traditions 
atill floating ‘downward on the ewift and troubled current of time. 
Later historians could not by any possibility add a single source 
of real information to what these authors have given us, What 
they did sdd, and that abundantly, consisted solely of worthless 
and fictitious matter, gathered from the spurious traditions and 
fabricated stories of later times. After the era of our three 
biographers, the springs of fresh authority absolutely fail. 

The verdict of Sprenger is therefore just, and of the deepest 
importance :—' To consider late historiaus like Abulfeds as autho- 
rities, and to suppose that an account gains in certainty, because 
it ig mentioned by several of them, is highly uncritical; and xf 
such a mistake is committed by an prientalist, we must accuse 
him of culpable ignorance in the history of Arabic literature.”* 


Early writers, Our early authors were, besides, in an incomparably better 


alove autho- 


position than men in later days, for judging of the character and 
authenticity of each tradition. However blind their reception of 
the supposed authorities that lay far back close to the fountain- 
head, they must have possessed ihe ability, as we are bound to 
concede that they had the intention and desire, to test the credit 
and honesty of the tradition-mongers of their own age, and of that 
immediately preceding. An intimate acquaintance with the cha- 
racter and circumstances of those persons would often afford them 
grounds for distinguishing recently fabricated or mistaken narra- 
tives from ancient and bond fide tradition; and for rejecting many 
infirm and worthless traditions which later historians, with the 


* Life.of Muhammad, p. 73. This remark, of course, will not apply to 
those portions of later works which contain statements quoted verbatim from 
early authors, Thus the Istbab, or Biographical Dictionary of the Com- 
poniona, by Tbu Hijt, who died sa late as 859 EL, gives many extracts of 
this nature from such early biographical writers as Ibn Ocha, Abu Méshar, 
ihn Kalbl, &c.; and these msy be of. the highest use, 

It is much to be regretted that the printing of this work, nearly one 
fourth of which is finished, by the Asiatic Society, has been suspended by 
orders fram the Court of Dircetors, 
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> 
indiscriminate appetite so pitifully generated by Moslem credulity, 
have greedily devoured.®  - 

T have thus, as proposed, endeavoured to sketch the original pestow of 
sources for the biography of Mahomet. I have examined the %* hepter. 
Coran, and have admitted its authority as an authentic and con~ 
temporary record. I have inquired into the origin and history of 
Mahometan Tradition generally; acknowledged that it contains the 
elements of truth; and endeavoured to indicate some canons, by 
which that truth may be eliminated from the legend and fiction so 
closely commingled with it. I have enumerated the biographical 
compilations which can slone be regarded as worthy of attention, 
and have shown that no later anthora are possessed of any original 
and independent authority. The principles thus laid down, if 
followed with sagacity, perseverance, and impartiality, will enable 
the inquirer to arrive at a fair approximation to historical fact. 
Many Gordian knots regarding the Prophet of Arabia will remain 
unsolved, many paradoxes will still vainly excite curiosity and 
baffle explanation; but the groundwork of his life will be laid 
down with certainty, and the chief features of his character 
will be,fully and accursagy developed.t 


* In illustration, it is mufficient to refer to the “Legends” contained in 
the Life of Mohammed by Dr. Sprenger, and to the extravagant and absurd 
stories in modern authors, some specimens of which will be found in an 
article in the Calcutta Review on “Biographies of Muhammad for India” 
No, xxxiv, Art 6, 

+ When this chapter was in type, and after the greater part of it had 
finally left the author's hands, be received from Dr. Sprenger an interesting 
note, “on the origin and progress of writing down historical facts among the 
Musalmans,” for the As. Socty’s Journal, This note is chiefly composed of 
extracts from a work of the Khatib Baghdadi (4. 465 A.H.) called Tackeyud 
ul im, ‘Phe numerous authorities quoted regarding the practice of 
writing traditions in the carliest days of Islam are of the same character 
as those noticed above (p. xxxy.); and I see no reason to alter my opinion 
of their untrastworthiness. The note, however, throws considerable light 
on the origin of the custom in later yeare, 
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OHAPTER SECOND. 


The Aborigines and early Commerce of Arabia, ag referred to in the 
Holy Scriptures, and by Classical Writers. 


Ovedot i ‘Tue rise of Islam was inffnenced by many circumstances con- 
chapters. “nected with the history of the Arabian peninsula, nof only for 
eeveral preceding centuries, but even in the far distant epochs of 
* patriarchal story. Was Abraham the father of the Arabians as 
well as of the Israelites? Was not the religion of Abraham their 
~ own ancestral faith? It was surely théa a right and fitting task 
that the Prophet now arisen, of Ishmaelite descent, should restore 
the worship of the Kasbs which had long before been established 

by his great ancestor. 
Risto of, It is importent for us to know what materials were found’ by 
=a Mahomet already existing in the popular belief of Arabia, whereon 
Gomes ts found such an assumption. This consideration will lead us to 
el inquire by whom Arabia was first peopled, and what influences we 
From can trace anterior to Islam affecting the religious condition and 
Talon. opinions of the nation, ‘The history of the earlier and patriarchal 
‘ages, a8 gleaned from Scripture and from classical sources, will 
form the subject of the present chapter.* In the next we shall, 





In thia enquiry, I have felt the disadvantage, always incident to the 

Inllian student, of having but a very limited range of works to consolt, 
‘The following I have found chiefly useful — 

1. The Biblical Geography of Asia Minor, Phenicia, and Arabia, by E, F.C. 
Kosenmiller, DD., translated into English by the Reo. N, Morren, A.M, 
(Biblical Cabinet, vol. ii.) Edinburgh, 1841. 

‘3. Ensai mr I’Histoire Dee Arabes avant L'Islamise, ge. Por A. P. 
Caussin de Perceval. (in three vols) Vol. i, Paris, 1847, 

3. Dhe Historical Geography of Arabia, by the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D., 
two vole. London, 1844. 

4. Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature : edited by John Kitto, D.D. Edinburgh, 
1845, Articles, —Arabia, Ethiopia, Cush, Nebsioth, Idumea, &, 
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by the dawning light of indigenous tradition, follow the same track 
till we reach the threshold of Islam, 

The first peopling of Arabia is a subject on which we may in he traction 
vain look for any light from the tradition of Arabia itself, Tra- a Saar 
lition, indeed, gives us the genealogies of Himyar kings and the modu, 
links of the great Coreishite line of descent. But the latter do 
not ascend much beyond the Christian era, and the former only 
five or six centuries farther. The earlier names of the Himyar 
dynasty were probably derived from bare inscriptions; and of the 
Coreish we have hardly anything but a naked ancestral tree, till 
within two or three centuries of Mahomet. 

Beyond these periods, Mahometan tradition is entirely worth~ AN that 
Jess. It ia not original, but taken at second hand from the Jews. arenas 
Mahomet having claimed to be of the seed of Ishmael, the Jewish dred tom 
Rabbins who were gained over to his cause endeavoured to confirm 
the claim from the genealogies of the Old Testament and of 
rabbinical tradition. In the attempt to reconcile these with the 
received notions of the Arabs, Joktan (whom they found in Serip- 
ture to be an early immigrant into Arabia) became identified with 
Cahtan, the great ancestor of the southern tribes; while Mahomet’s 
paternal line (which he himself declared could not be followed 
beyond Adnan, that is, about a century before the Christian cra) 
was nevertheless traced up by fubricated steps, eighteen centuries 
farther, to Ishmacl.® Both the legends and the ethnological 





In the following chapter it will be shown that Mahomet’s pedigree 
cannot be traced bigher than Adnan, and that the Prophet styled those Hars 
who attempted to traceit farther back. Novortheless the attempt is frequently 
mado, After one of these pretended genealogical trees ascending to Ishmael 
Ibimmelf, the traditionist adds, “ And that is su anciont tradition, éaken from 
one of the former books” (that is the Jewish books.) gle a) GS , 

35 —Tabari, p. 62, 

be following tradition also illustrates the practice, “ Bjsham ibn Muham- 
mad related as followa:—'There was e man of Tadmar, called AbQ Yactb 
iba Madama, of ths children of Israel; and he used to read in the Jewish 
books, and waa versed in their traditional learning. Wow this man mentioned 
that Birach (Baruch) ibn Bina, the scnbe of Eremia (Jeremiah), proved 
the genealogy of Mad son of Adnéo, and placed it on its proper 
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aasumptions of Mahometans regarding events prior to the Chris- 
tian era, being thus derived directly from the Jews, possess no 
value of their own, and as evidence must be entirely rejected. 
They consist either of simple plagiarism, or they refer to Arabian 
personages and events of a very modern date, confounded in a 
rade and even ludicrous manner with the patriarchal characters 
and atoriea of the Old Testament.* 

‘The books of ‘We must, therefore, fall back implicitly upon the Mosaic record 
aa our only guide to the original settlements in Arabia; and we 
shall find in the genefa] statements and incidental allusions of the 
inepired book a clue to the events out of which Modem: Arabia 
has developed herself. 

mena, It has been argued with considerable probability, that » por- 
tion of the descendants of Cush, the gon of Ham, found their way 


basis, and wrote it out; snd this is well known amongst the 
doctors of the Puople of the book (the Jews), ae being certified in their 
‘books. Now it closely approaches to the foregoing lst of names; aad what- 
ever differences there are between them arise from the difference of language, 
their namos being translated from th Hebrew.” Katib al Wdokudy p. 9, 
Tabari, p. 53. 

‘A farther extract will be given in the following chapter from the Eeeretary 
of Wiackidi, to the same effect. 

Ancient genealogies with strange names are not unfsequently referred to 
individuals known in the Old Testament under different names. Vide eg. 
Taban, p. 61. 

Some of tho Medina converta descended from Cahtin yet anxious to show 
that they too were of Ishmaelite stock, invented a genealogical tree, 
which Cahtin is made to deacend from Ishmael! Kétib al Wackidi, p. 262}; 
Caussin de Pere, i. 89, 

* The simple plagiarisms are sach as the accounts of the Fall, the Flood, 
and the various passages in the history of the Israclites. ‘The travestied 
econes are such as the actual events of Abraham’s and Ishmael’s lives, nua- 
applied to Meccs and ite vicinity, and connected with the remote links of 
the Coreisbite genealogical table:—thus Abraham's intended sacrities of Jsaac 
on Mount Moriah is metamorphosed into the intended sacrifice of Juhmael 
on a height in the valley of Mind; s0 Ishmact is married to the daughter of 
a Jothomite prinos, who lived shortly before the Christian era, M. Caussin 
de Perceval (Essai, 178 & 184) calls this a myth; and it is no doubt 
mythical, in so far aa it embodies the Moslem tenet that Mahomet was des- 
eended from a cross between the seed of Iehmeel and pure Arab blood. 
Bat it is not the less a grossly traveatied version of the scriptural account of 
the patriarch, See above, p. xix; Canon ii L 
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into Arabia, and formed the first body of post-dilavian eettlers 
there.* The names of Cush and Cushan are evidently associated 
by the sacred writers both with Arabia and with Africa; and the 
titlea of his sons have been traced, though with some uncertainty, 
in the names of existing tribes. But there is no proof or proba~ 
bility that the Cushites remained in Arabia a distinct and separate 
race; it is likely that they soon mingled with the subsequent 
immigrants, and lost their national individuality.t 





* That the majority of the scriptaral notices of Cush refer to the country 
towards Abyssinia is clearly ahown by the learned translator of Rosen- 
muller's Geography. Kitto’s Cyelopedia,— Articles, Cusn, Erutoria, and 
Anauia. Yet there arc passages which apparently refer to Arabia, ‘Thus 
the inspirod historian in 1 Chron. iv. 40, after specifying Gedor, a country 
seomingly m tho vicinity of Arabia Potrea, adds, “for they of Ham had 
dwelt there of old,” So in 2 Chron. xx. 16, he notices the Arabians that 
wore near the Cushites as attacking Judah, which conveys tho impression 
that the Cushites were | people inhabiting Arabia. The deduction from 
‘Moses marrying « Cushitess is cither that the Michanites were called Cushites, 
or (which 1s lesa likely) that Moses marned a second time, The parallelism 
in Hab, iti, 7, though not conclusive, is in favour of the former supposition, 
In 2 Chron, xiv, 9, Zerah the Cushite having attacked Judea, Ava is dea- 
cribed as overthrowing him and spoiling the cies to the North of Arabia; 
bat Zeruh may possibly have been an Abyssinian adventurer, for he appcara 
to have had a body of Africans with lum, and chariots, which were nevor 
used in Arabian, Vide Heeren's Res, Africa, i. 417. 

For the whole subject eee Rosenmuller’s Biblical Geography, Eng, trans. 
iii, 280-285; tho articles above quoted from Kitto’s Cyclopadia ; and Forster's 
Geography of Arabia, vol. i. part 1 section 1. 

+ From tho identity of the names of three of the progeny of Cush, viz, 
Haviluk, Sheba, and Dedan, with those of the Shemitic branch, and tho 
similarity of a fourth, viz. Seba, one cannot satisfactorily assign to the 
Cushitea exclusively any of the Arab tribos whose names are derived there- 
from, None of the remaining names, viz, Sebtah, Raamab, and Sabtecha, 
are successfally traced by Mr, Forster, notwithstanding his indefatigable 
ingenuity and conjecture, Haamah is classed with the tribes of Arabia by 
Ezekiel, Ch. xxvii, 22, : 

{ There are no traces, in origmal Arabic tradition, of a separate Cushite 
race, aborigmal in Arabia, Some tribes may have been darker then others, 
snd possibly so in consequence of primitive descont, though the circum- 
stance is never thus explamed, On the other hand, the negro inhsbitants 
appear ulways to be referred to in the earliest accounts as Abyssinians who 
had immigrated from Africa. There never was any national sympathy or 
congenishty between the two racca, 
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‘Toa descend * The next colonists of Arabia are thought to have been the 
ian, progeny of Joktan, son of Eber, the fifth in descent from Shem. 
‘The sacred records inform us that they settled eastward, that is, 
in the language of Moses, in the north of the peninsula, or the 
country stretching from the head of the Red Sea towards the 
Persian Gulph.* The names of some of Joktan's aons are identi- 
fied with those of certain Arabian districta;f and it is not unna- 


M.C. do Perceval (i, 42-46) has proposed a theory, that in South Arabia 
there were two distinct races, Cushite and Joktanite, the former Sabeans 
(Beba), the latter Shabsans (Sheba), ‘The first he identifies with the Adites; 
and the extinction of the Adites in Arabis (ae held by Mahometen tradition) 
he attributes to the emigration of the entire Cushite racé, and their traps- 
plantation from Arabia into Abyssinia, The theory is ingenious, but devoid 
of proof, and in iteelf improbable. As for the Aditee, it hae been shown by 
‘Sprenger that they lived near the Thamuditss, north of Mocca: they were 
therefore entirely distinct from the Saboans of Yemeu. Sprenger’s Life of 
Mohammad, p. 19. 

‘His farther theory (i. 5), that the Phenicians are a colony of Cushites from 
Yemon, rests also on @ very slender basis. Herodotus J.i.(Goivuxac) dd tye 
"BpuOpag xadsopivnc Oaddcone ‘amnopivove x. r. A., doesnot identify exther 
Yomen or the Cushites, So Trogue Pomp. quoted by Justin. xviii 3, is 
still more vague. It appears to me most probable that this tradition arose 
from the children of Israel baving come from the Red Sea to occupy Pales- 
tine, The fame which sttached to the Israelites as arriving from the Red 
‘Sea, would, with @ little musspprehension, come in the course of time to 
sprly to ober ‘shabstants of the asighbowbood, and thas to the rane 


a ane enumerating the children of Joktan, it is edded “‘and their dwell- 
ing waa from Mesha, as thon goest, unto Sephar, » monnt of the Hast.” 
Genesis. x. 30, No successful attempt has been made towards the identifica- 
tion of the names there specified with any existing ones; bat the direction of 
the country indicated is clear enough, 

+ Forster pressce his similarities and inversions of names beyond the 
‘bounds of legitimate argument, and sometimes into the region of mere fanay. 
‘Yet we may admit that Hazarmaveth is perpetuated in Hadhramaut; und 
perhaps Hayilah and Sheba in the Khauldée and Saba of thé present day, 
Even C. do Perceyal identifies Uzal with Awzdl, the ancient name of a canton 
of Bens, Voli 40, It may also be conceded that the Ophir of the Bible 
belongs to the eouth-weatern coast of Arabia, and was so denominated from 
one of the sons of Joktan, Of these names, however, Havilah belongs also 
to the Cushite line; and Sheba both to the Abrahamic and Cushite families, 
and in the slightly different form of Seba to another Cushite branch. The 
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tural to conclude that this race, wherever tempted by pasture or the 
oases of the desert, extended rapidly southward, until it reached 
the fertile Janda of Yemen and Hadhramaut. There, intermingled 
with the line of Cush, it formed, from the Straits of Bab al mandab 
to the Persian Gulph, the permanent settlement of the Himyar 
and other aboriginal tribes. 

Descending the stream of time, we find that several centuries Abrahasne 

later a new race spread over the north of Arabia. While Jol ktan 
proceeded southward, his brother Peleg—eo called “ because in 
his days the earth was divided’*—remained in Mesopotamia. 
But in process of time, Abraham, the sixth in descent from Peleg, 
« gat him out from his country, and from his kindred,” and “ went 
forth to go into the land of Canaan,” and there sojourned as a 
nomad chief. It is from the stock of this patriarch that the 
northern settlemente of the peninsula were replenished. The 
Abrahamic races may be thus enumerated: 1, Jehmaelites; 2, 
Keturahites ;- 8, Edomites, or descendants of Esau; 4, Moabites and 
Ammonites ; 5, Nahorites. 

1, The Ismcamtrrss, or Hagarenes. Hagar, when cast forth by 1. samad 
Abrahazh, dwelt with her son in the wilderness of Paran, to the “” 
north of Arabia.t The divine promise of temporal prosperity in 
fayour of the seed of Ishmael was faithfully fulfilled.t His twelve 
sons became “ twelve princes according to their nations.”§ These 
fruitful tribes firat extended along the frontier of Arabia, from the 
northern extremity of the Red Sea towards the mouth of the 
Euphrates.| They appear to have occupied each a separate dis~ 





latter name sppears to be distinguished from the former in Pa, Ixxii. 10, 
‘Tho “kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts,” or as in the prayer-book 
version, “ The kings of Arabia and Sabs;"—so also verse 15. Mare, called 
also Saba anciently, may have some connection with the Joktanide Sheba 
and the famoua queen of Solomon's time, but the name cannot with certainty 
be etributed to either line exclusively, Forete’s Aral, i, 154, of 20g. 
Rosenmitller's Geography, ili. 298. 

* Gen, x. 25; 1 Chron, i. 19. Gem xx. 25; mx 1. 
$ Gen, xvii, 20, § Gen xay, 16, 

[|“They dwelt from Havilah unto Shur, that is before Egypt, as thou 
goest towards Assyria.” Gen. xxv. 18. This means probsbly from the 
mergin of the Persian Gulph to the aouth-oast angle of the Mediterranean 
Sea, 


‘Nubathoana, 
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trict, and followed a nomad life, in moveable encampments, and 

with occasional fortified places of refuge for their cattle.* They 

also practised merchandize, and became wealthy and powerful. 
Of the sons of Ishmael, Nebaioth the first born. was the father of 


“ the Nabathean nation, who succeeded the Idumeans in Arabia 


Petrea, and whom we find at the commencement of our era hold- 
ing a wide political influence in Northern Arabia. The second, 
Kedar, was 60 famous in his Arab descendants, that the epithet 
“ Kedarenes” came to be applied by the Jews to the Bedouins in 
general.t Less noted are the names of Duma, Thema, Jetur, and 
Naphish~ The progeny of the remaining eons either mingled 
with other tribes or, penetrating the peninsula, have aacaped his- 
torical record. 5 


jz saw 2. Keronan bore to Abraham six sons; and these he sent away 


to the eastward while he yet lived.§, Their descendants estab- 


* Gen, xxv. 16. “These are the sous of Ishmael, and these aro their 
names, by their towns, and by their castles: twelve prices according to their 
nations.” See Rosenmuller, iii, 148, and the translator’s note. The “towns” 
probably meant moveable villages of tents, and the “castles” fortifled folds 
for protection in thme of war. 

t Vide Rosenmiller, iii, 145; Hitto's Cyclopadia, Art. Kevan, Tt has boen 
conjectured that this tnbe dwelt next to the Israelites, who, being best 
acquainted with them, applied their name to the Arab uation generally, In 
the time of Iaaiab, C. de Perceval holds the posterity of Ishmael to have been 
divided into two branches, those of Kedar and Nebaoth (the Arabic Nabit), 
“ All the flocks of Kedar shall be gathered upto thee, the rams of Nebsoth 
shall minister unto thee.” Zs, Lx, 7. 

‘t Duma is perhaps preserved in Démat al Jandal, s town about half-way 
between the mouths of the Nile and the Persian Gulph. Thema correaponds 
with more than one place in Arabia called Tayma, Both Duma and Thema 
are noticed a8 Arabian in Zs, xxi, 11 and 14, For other scriptural notices 
of Thema 16 Rosenmilller, iii. 147.’ Jetur and Naphish are mentioned in 
1 Chron ¥. 19, 90, as in alliance with the Hagarenes, who were vanquished 
in the time of Seal. From Jetur may come Zturea, and perbaps tho present 
Jedur. Rosennilller, ibid. : 

§0. de Perceval would identify the progeny of Ketura with the Beni 
Catura, who settled at Mecca along with the Jorhomites; but there is no farther 
ground for the conjecture than the mere similarity of name, The descend- 
ante of Keturs resided in the north of the peninsula, while the Bani Catura, 
ame to Mecca from the south. 
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lished themselves as nomad tribes throughout the great desert in 

the north of Arabia. The Midianites, sprung from the fourth ynstanites, 
son, soon became a numerous people. With the Moabites, they 
endeavoured to obstruct the progress of the children of Israel 
towards the Huly Land; and, in the time of the Judges, they 

held them in subjection for seven years.* Dedan and Sheba, 
children of Jokshan, the second son of Ketura, are also connected 

with Arab associations.f 

8. The Epourres or Ipumeans, descendants of Beau, early peo- 3-—Idune 
pled the country of Arabia Petrea. Their capital was Mount Seir, “* 
whence they expelled the aboriginal Horites, and succeeded to their 
posscsgions.t Two grandsons of Esau,—Teman§ and Amalek,|— 

. 

It is aleo very unlikely that, #0 many tribes having descended from Ketura’a 
sons, any one of them should continue for seventeen or eighteen centuries to 
be called exclusively by her name, Here we have an instanceof the danger of 
being guided by the hieness of name alone, even when tho philosophy and 
canton of M,C, de Perceval are sthand: how much greater the danger when 
those qualities are absent. 

* Numb, xxxi, 2, &e.; Judges, vi. 1. They would appear then to have 
spoken the same language as tho Israchtes, for Gideon understood the 

it reciting his dream. Judgeg vii. 15. Compare Js, Ix. 16, where a 
tribe of the name of Midian is mentioned as famous for its breed of camels, 

+ Shuach, the sxxth son, may also be connected with the Arab tribe noticed 
in Job i 11; and, if so, his family must have continned to inhabit the North 
of the Peninsula, Sheba may likewise be related to the tribe noted in Job, 
i, 15, as in the vicinity of Ua Forster, i. 887. The nation of Dedan settled 
near Idumea, and 1s repeatedly spoken of by the Prophets, in that connection. 

The blessing of “the fatness of the earth, and the dew from heaven,” 
was given by Isase to Kean, Gen.xxvii.39, As to their country, see Dent. 
4,12, The cause of their first leaving Canaan and settling at Mount Seir 
should be noted as illustrative of tho influences which would urge the 
Abrahamic racea onwards in the direction of Central Arabia. Esau “went 
into the country from the face of his brother Jacob, for their riches were 
more than that they might dwell together, and the land wherem they were 

could not bear them because of their cattle; thus dwelt Esau in 
Monnt Seir. Esan is Edom.” Gen, xxxvi. 6-8, ‘ 

§ Job ti. 11; Jerem, xlix. 7. 

| There is no doubt that « nation of Amalekites descended from Amelek, 
the grandson of Eaau. After enumerating Amalek among the six grand- 
sons of Eaau by “ Aliphas,” Josephus proceeds: “Theo dwelt in that part 
of Idnmes called Gebalitia, and in that denominated from Amalek, Amals- 
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awaisuiee, were progenitore of separate Arab tribes, The Amalekites bad 


ond Ammon. 
wen. 


at least a partial seat at Petra and the country about the head of 
the Red Sea till near the year 700 B.C., when they were driven 
thence probably in s southern direction. Mahometan legend 


> speaks of Amalekite tribes as the earliest inhabitants both of 


Medina and Mecca, and of the country lying to the south of Syria. 
4, The Nanoatrss, Uz and Buz, the sons of Nahor, Abraham's 
brother, were the ancestors of extensive tribes to the north of 
Arabia; and the Bible repeatedly refera to them in connexion 
with this locality.* 
5, The Moanires and Auwoxrres, descended from the two sons 





hits,” &c. Antig, i.1. In desombmg the attack of tle Amalckites on 
‘Moses, ho specifies their country ae “Gobolitis and Petra” (in. 2); and m 
the time of Saul, be speaks of them as occupying the tract “from Pelusiam 
to the Red Sea” vi. 7, 8.; and 1 Sam. xv. 7. The objechon grounded on the 
sudden increase of the tribe w well answered by Ryland, for Israel had 
increased with equal rapidity; and besides, a warlke and succeasful people 
would attract adherents from other tribes (as we find in the after history of 
Arabia), and all would fight under one banner and be called by one namo, 
‘The notice of the “country of the Amalekites” as smitten by: Chedor- 
lnomer (Gen. xiv, 7) refers to s period long anterior to the birth of Amalck; 
but it is remarkable that while other cenquered nations (the Rephauns, fc.) 
are apoken of sumply as tribes, the “country of tho Amalckites” is specified. 
‘What is meant therefore probably is-—“ the people inhabiting the cpniry 
afterwards peopled by the Amalekites ;” otherwise we must of course believe 
that there waa another nation of Amalekites, not of Abrahamic descont, 
Morren holds that the Amalekites are not descendants of Esau, and that 
they were never associated with Esau's posterity either by Jewish or Arab 
tradition, See note at p, 219, vol. ili, of Rosenmuiller’s Geography, and Art. 
‘Tounna in Kitto's Cyclopadia. But Areb tradition for the period in question 
is valueless; and both Josephus and the Old Testament favour the opposite 
view, See in the same Cyclopedia, Art, AmatEx, by Ryland, which is more 
sotisfactory, 
‘Michaelis regards the Amalekites as identical with tho Cansanites. C, do 
Perceval on the contrary, holds them to be the descendants of Keau through 
Amalek. I concur with M. C.de Perceval,and with him believe that the Amaler 
kites of Arabian tradition denoteto the same people, bat in a vague and general 
sense which embrices many other tribes of Abrahamic descent. Essai, i, 29. 
* Ux is referred to in Job i. 2; Lament, iv. 2t; and Jerem. xxv, 20. From 
the latter passage the country of Us would seem to have been of some extent. 
Bus, mentioned among other Arab tribes in Js, xxv. 28, and Job, xxxu, 4, 
most likely refers to the same people, Rosenm, tii, 138, 
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of Lot, are prominent in scriptural history. They lived more to 
the north than any of the nations before specified. Their most 
southerly stations lay east of the Dead Sea, and comprised the 
fine pasture lands of Balefa and Kerek, 

From this brief survey it is evident that an extraordinary Nortnem 
number of distinct and yet most populous tribes sprang from the tenet 
patriarch Abraham, or from branches collateral with him, and A{ 
that they must have occupied a position of commanding influence fre poy 
in the north of Arabia, throughout which the greater part of them ™! &! 
spread abroad. The sacred writers, from their view being limited - 
mainly to Palestine, noticed only such of these tribes as lived 
upon its bordey; but we are not to conclade that the progeny of 
Abraham were to be found in that quarter alone. The natural 
expansiveness of nations in those early days while the earth was 
yet imperfectly peopled, and the nomad habits of the race, would 
force them on towards the south and east. Certainly it is reason- 
able to suppose that large tracts of the northern plains and high- 

Jands and central steppes of Arabia were peopled by them, or by 
nations closely allied and blended with them. 

Thes conclusion is strengthened by indisputable evidence ofa evidenced 
tradition and of language. The ‘popular voice of some of the tribes fmaailen, 
of Arabia asserts an Abrahamic descent, and we find even as far 
south as Mecca the opinion current before the time of Mahomet. 

It is, indeed, improbable that a tradition of this nature should 
have been handed down from the remote age of the patriarch by 
an independent train of evidence in any particular tribe, or asso- 
cistion of tribes; it is far more likely that it was borrowed from 
the Jews, and kept alive by occasional communication with them. 
Still, the bare fact of such a notion gaining even a partial and 
intermittent currency in any tribe, affords a strong presumption 
that the tribe was really of Abrahamic descent or connexion; and 
that the common associations, habits, language, or religious tenets, 
derived from that origin, naturally fell in with the tradition, and 
tendered easy and natural its adoption. 

Still stronger is the evidence from the close affinity of the anata. 
Arable language to that spoken by the Israclitish branch of the 
Abrahamic stock, The identity of both tongues, extending as it 
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does to nine-tenths of the Hebrew roots, the similarity of deelen- 
sion, and the analogy of idiom and construction, point indubitably 
to one ethnological origin. Besides the Arabic, there was current 
in remote ages at Jeast one other tongue in the south of Arabia. 
But even there the Himyaritic dialect was confined to the settled 
population of towns and their vicinity; while Arabic had from 
time immemorial been the language of song and of oratory among 
the wild Bedonins even of Yemen extraction. . Eventually, with 
the help of Islam, the latter altogether displaced ite rival, and 
gained s complete ascendancy throughout the entire peninguls.* 
So wide a diffusion in Arabia of the most polished branch of the 
Syro-Arabian language, affords evidence of s corresponding pre- 
valence of Abrahamic blood. 4 ‘ 

But while it is undeniable that a great proportion of the tribes 


suknowa ter of northern and central Arabia were descended from Abraham, or 


twenty oen- 


faxies afer from a collateral stock, we have no materials for tracing their 


history from the era of that patriarch for near two thousand years. 
Severed from the reat of the world by inhospitable deserts, and dis- 
sociated by an insuperable divarsity of manners and customs, the 
Arabs of this tract passed through these long ages unnotiped and 
almostunknown. Ourknowledgeef the raceis confined tothe casual 
accounts of the few border tribes which came in contact with the 
Jewish and Roman governments, and to an occasional glimpye, ab in 
the case of the Queen of Sheba and the Roman expedition, into the 
interior. We may not, however, doubt that, during the five-and- 
twenty centuries which elapsed between Abraham and Mahomet, the 
mutual relations of the Arab tribes were undergoing an uninter- 
Tupted succession of the revolutions and changes to which human 


* When Mahomet sent Ayish, son of Abu Rebia, to the Himyarites, he 
was to bid them “translate into Arabic the Coran, when they repeated it in 
another tongue.” Nyro Patt) tp, {le Kéti al Wéekidi, p, 55. 
‘This appears to imply the currency at that time of the Himyar language; 
‘but it did not long survive the inroads of Ielam, The ancient fragments of 
ante-Tslamitie poetry, even among the pure Cahtinite Bedouins (who were 
aboriginal of Yemen) were all in Arabic, We hear of no Himyar poetry 
whatever. C. de Perceval’s Kasai, i. 57. 
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society, especially when broken up into numerous independent 
fragments, is always exposed. Some of the tribes, like the 
Horims of old, were extirpated; others, as the Amalekites of 
Petra, driven from their original seats; some migrated to distant 
settlements, or merged into more extensive and commanding 
bodies; while intermarriage, conquest, and phylarchical revolution, 
united races of different origin, and severed those sprung from a 
common stock.* . But of such changes, excepting in one or two 
of the border tribes, we have hardly any record. 

Tt thus only remains for us, in the absence of any annals for Brief notices 
Central Arabia, to bring into one view the brief notices which are only, of fhe 
to be gleaned from ‘various quarters of the north-western outskirta tripe. 
of the peninsula. 

Already in the time of Jacob, some of the Abrahamic races had Cestiore of 
undertaken commerce, for we find the Ishmaelites even then trans- Eastern 
porting to Egypt upon their camels the spicy products of the Kast.t = 
The facilities of transport offered by “ the ship of the desert,” and . 
the position of the peninsula iteclf, secured to its inhabitants from 
the earliest period the privilege of carrying towards Egypt and 
Syria the merchandize of the South and of the East. One of 
the chief lines of this traffic lay through Arabia Petrea. 

The Idumeans and Amalekites, as we have already seen, Sup- Th Idn- 
planted’ the aboriginal inhabitants of Mount Seir, and settled in Remtions 
Petrea. A monarchical government was early established amongst o{ ‘nedewish 
them; and we find, in the writings of Moses, the record of the ™!% Arsbia 
names and seats of “ many kings that reigned in the land of Edom, 
before there reigned any king over the children of Israel."}’ They 


tt 





* That the Arabs of Northern Arabia were of intermingled races, is 
gathered from the express notices of Scripture. Thus in Jerem, xxv. 24, 
after enumerating several Arab tribes, it 1s added, “and all the kings of 
Arebia, and ell the kings of the mingled people that dwell in the desert.” 
So also in the times of Moses and Gideon, the indiscrimjnate use of the terms 
Tshmaclite ond Midianite implies that these races did pot keep entirely 
distinct. 

t Gen, xxxvii. 98. 

t Vide Gen, xxxvi. 15, &e, and Exod. xv. 15. These passages mention 
both « ingly and a daca} gorernment, Rosenmiller supposes thet the kingly 
government existed only in the north-east of Edom, while simultaneously = 
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obstructed the passage of the Israelites into Palestine; and they 
were attacked and overthrown by Saul and by David.* A series 
of interesting political relations then commenced between Judea 
and Petrea. The whole of the latter country was garrisoned by 
David. A naval station was established by Solomon at Ezion- 
geber or Elatht (the modern Akaba), where he fitted out a fleet 
to bring him gold from Ophir. During his reign the communica- 
tions between the Jewish Government and Arabia were frequent 
and intimate. The artificers and seamen to build and man the 
feet would, in part at least, be drawn from the natives of that 
country; the voyage to Ophir would bring the coasting expe- 
dition into contact with its marine tribes; while Solomon himself 
encouraged the Arab caravané: and fostered “the traffic of the 
Spice merchants,” and the “cbapmen,” who, no doubt, carried 
back to their own people glowing accounts of what they had 
seen among the Jews. The renown of the Jewish monarch waa 
80 great throughout Arabia, that the queen of the distant Sheha 
set out to gratify her curiosity. “The report which she had 
heard in her own land” was so marvellous, that “shé believed 
it not till she came and her eyes had seen it."{ Hia -political 
supremacy was also acknowledgd, for “all the kings of Arabia, 
+ 
patriarchal or oligarchical rule by “dukes” subsisted at Mount Seir. He thus 
reconciles Deut. ii, 4-8, with Numb, xx. 14; “it is by others mgemously sup- 
posed, that the change from an oligarchy to amonarchy took place during 
the wanderings of the children of Israel.” osenmidller, iii, 185; Kitto's 
Cyclopedia, art, IDvmRa. 

*® The predatory attack of the Amalekites on Ziklag, with David's pursnit 
and recovery of the spoil and of the prisoners, are highly iNlustrative of Arab 
life. The surprise of the encampment, and the slaughter of all “save four 
hundred young men, which rode upon camels and fied,” remind one of many 


9 raid in the time of Mahomet fifteen or sixteen centuries later. See the 
account in 1 Sam, xxx, 

+ “And king Solomon mado a navy of ships in Exion-geber, which is be- 
side Elath, on the shore of the Red Sea, in the land of Edom.” 1 Kinga, ix. 
26; 2 Chron, viii, 17. 

$ “She came to Jerusalem with a very great train, with camels that bare’ 
spices, and very much gold and precious stones.” 1 Kings x. 2. “Neither 
by Acero fa spice as the queen of Sheba gave to king Solomon.” 
2 Chron, ix. 9. 2 
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and governors of the country, brought gold and silver unto 
Solomon.” 

Nor was this connexion transient. About a century liter we Subsequent 
find that Idumea was governed by a Jewish viceroy,* and that the idume- 
Sehoshophat built another fleet at Ezion-geber, which was wrecked *” 
by 8 tompest. In the following reign the inhabitants rebelled; 
and though they were subsequently reduced by Amaziah, who 
conquered Sela or, Petra and gave it the name of Jokthéel, and by 
Uaziah “who built Elath” (or Akaba), “and restored it to Judah,” 
yet they eventually became independent of the Jews.t. After an 
ascendancy of nearly two centuries, the Jews in their turn began 
to suffer from their ancestral foes. In the reign of Ahaz the Edom- 
ites made incursions into Judea, and carried off many captives, 
Rezin, king of Syria, after besieging Jerusalem (742 B.C.), 
expelled the Jews from Elath, and reinstated the Edomites in its 
possession.t A few years later a body of the tribe of Simeon 
made a successful attack upon Petrea, where @ remnant of the 
Amalekites still dwelt, and expelled them finally from thence. But 
the movement was partial, and did not affect the general prosperity 
of the Egomites. Unchecked by the Jews, they prosecuted in peace 
their mercantile speculations, an@ extended thamselves on all sides 
from Bostra on the north to Dedan on the south.§ They took 
advantage of the adversities of the Jewish nation to invade the 
southern part of Judea; from which, however, they were driven © 
by the Maccabees] Eventually, they were, in part at least, 





“1 Kings xxi 47; Rosenmilller, iii, 187. This “deputy,” called else- 
where the king of Edom, joined the Iarselitish and Jewish monarch in an 
‘attack upon the Moabites. 2 Ainge iii, 9, 12-26. 

+ Their evontual independence coincides with the promise made to Rusu: 
“ By thy eword shalt thou live, and shalt scrve thy brother; and it shall come 
to pass, when thou shalt have the dominion, thet thon shalt break his yoke 
from off thy neck.” Gea, xxvii. 40. 

$2 Kings xvi. 6, as explained by Rosenmiiller, iii. 188, 

§ This is ovident from alinsions in the Prophets; Jen xlix. 8, 20-225 
Js, xxxly, 6, Ixiii 1; Ezek. xxv. 13; Rosenm, ii.189. Soe also Ezek, xxvii. 
16, og rendered by Hereen. Addressing the Phenicians, the prophet says, 
“Edom also managod thy trade, and thy great affairs: emeralds, purple, 
brovdered work, cotton, bezoar, and precious stones, she gave thee for the 
‘wares thou delivergdst to her.” Asiutic Researches, it. 102, 

[1 Maccabees, ¥, 
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incorporated with the Jews by Jobn Hyreanus, who forosd them 
to submit to circumcision and other Jewish customs.* 


The Nebath- But the Idumeans had already been supplanted in their southern 


possessions by the Ishmeelitish tribe of the Naparmzans. These 
‘had hitherto lived im recesses of the Desert or upon the shore of 
the Red Sea, following the occupations of » nomad and of a mer- 
cantile life} They now took possession of Petra, and from thence 
commanded the traffic which flowed northward through western 
Arabia, We first hear of them three centuries before the 
Christian era, baffling the attacks of the Macedonian monarchs of 
Babylon, at the approach of whose armies they dispersed their 
flocks in the unapproachable geppes of the peninsula, and defended 
their own property behind the rocky ramparts of Petra, Their 
steady pursuit of merchandise is illustrated by the fact that on one 
of these occasions most of the men were absent on a commercial 
expedition. Their manners and habite, as described by Diodorus 
Biculus, coincide. remarkably with the manners ‘and habits of the 
Arabs of our own day. Passionately loving freedom, their home 
wae the inviolable Desert, where the springs were known to them- 
selves alone, and whither in perfect security they be-toak them- 
selves, with their flocks and herds of camels, when attacked by a 
foreign foe. . 

Such was the independent kingdom of the Nabatheans, It was 
bounded, according to Ptolemy, on the west by Egypt; on the 
north by Syria and Palestine; and on‘the south and east by the 
Desert and the Aclanitic Gulph. But in the latter direction its 
borders, as we learn from Diodorus Siculus, advanced some way 





© Joseph. Antig. xiii. 9, 1; 900 also the anthorities quoted by the trans 
lator, Whiston, It is remarkable thet the Idamesns, though clearly of an 
Abrahamic siock, did not previosly practise the rite of circumcision; and 
the more so as the other Abrahamic tribes farther south appear never to 
ave abandoned it. 

+ Sec an claberate paper by Af. Quatremire, Journ. Asiatique; Janu. 
Feur, Mars, 1885. After noticing thet the Nabathesns arc not alluded to 
either in Scripture (wherein be seems mistaken), or by Herodotas, he adds 
that the Greek and Latin authors, “tons s'accordent & placer dans l’Arabie 
la contrée qu’ oceupait cette nation, moins guerriére qu’ active et industn- 


euse” p. 6, tome xv. ‘ 
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along the shores of the Red Sea, and into the heart of the penin- 
sul, Pliny refers to them as the Arabians next to Syria." And 
their monarchs, “ the kings of Arabia,” are frequently noticed in 
the later annals of the Jews and of the Romans, under the titles of 
Aretas and Obodas.t 
Whilst the prosperity of the Nabatheans was at its height 8 Eapediton of 

memorable attack was made by the Romans upon the spicy regions sou 
of Arabia Felix. ‘ During the reign of Augustus, B.C. 24, Hlius 
Gallus set out in command of a Roman army of ten thousand 
men, assisted by Obodas king of Petra with a thousand of his 
Nabatheans and five hundred Jews. The expedition started from 
Cleopatris “(the modern Suez), and having reached Leuke Come 
(probably Haurd)$ a port of Nabathea on the Arabian shore of 
the Red Sea, was there delayed a year by sickness. The Roman 
army, beguiled by the treachery of the Nabathean ambassador, 
then traversed by circuitous and difficult routes a country alter- 
nately desert and fertile. After a march of many days, they 
passed through the friendly country of Aretas,a Nabathean and 
a kinsman of Obodas, At last they reached and took Mariaba, a 
city sixxmiles in circumference; and thence proceeded to Marsyaba, 
the siege of which, from the strength of its fortifications and the 
scarcity of water, they were obliged to raise; they then retreated 
hurriedly along the coast toward the north. The advance, owing 
to the artifices of the Arabs, and the asperity of the way, occupied 
six months; the retreat, only two. From a port called Nera 
Come, they again embarked for Myos Hormos on the Egyptian 
coast. We have an account of the expedition, from the pen both 
of Strabo and of Pliny; and as the former was the personal 
fliend of Hlius Gallus, his narrative may be depended upon. 





* In Nabateis, qui sunt ex Arabia contermini Syrim. Hist, Nat, xii, 97, 

+ Aretas and Obodas are the Greek forms of Hérith and Obeid, or Abd. 
The name of Aretas is common in Jewish snd Romen history. The Arabian 
wife of Herod Antipas will be remembered as tho daughter of Aretas king of 
the Arabians; and the Aretas of Damascus is familiar to the reader of the 
Bible, 2 Cor. xi. 32, In the feeble reign of Caligula, be had ecized upon 
Damescus, See Joseph. de Ball. Jud. i. 4-7; Antig, xiii 15, 1. 

} See M. Quartremire’s Mem, Journ, As. x¥. 36. 

r 
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But there is a singular obscurity and confusion in the statements 
of both authors, arising no dceubt from the strangeness of the 
country, the diversity of language, and the difficulty of transpos- 
ing an Arabic nomenclature into a classical form. Mariaba and 
Marsyaba have been identified with Mareb and Saba, capital 
cities of Yemen;* and in one or two other instances a likely 
approximation to modern names has been discovered.t But with 
these few exceptions, it seems impossible to -recognize in the 
Arabia of Islam any of the numerous towns, or peoples, or 
districts, through which the expedition is said to have passed.f 





* Mareb was anciently called“also Saba. They may have “formed two 
capitals; or the one have been the appellation of the district, the other of the 
capital Some Arabic geographers say that Saba was the name of the city, 
Mireb of the royat residence. May they not both have been combined mto 
one name, Mar Saba, or Marsyaba? . de Pere. i. 53; Malte Brun’s Geo- 
graphy, B. xxx. p. 215. 

+ The reader who is desirous to follow out the subject should consult two 
very Iearned and ingenious papers in the Journal Asiatique for July und 
September 1840, by M, Fulgence Fresnel, who endeavours td reconcile the 
varying statements of Pliny, Strabo, and Ptolemy. These papers contain 
some curious recognitions of the classipal in modern names; but thé general 
impression is one of surprise that, out of such extensive matorials, vo little 
common ground has been ducovered between Classical and Mchometan 
Arabia, especially when we consider how permanent upon the whol are the 
names of places and tribes in that country. 

} This obscurity ia not to be wondered at The genius of the Arabic 
language, so foreign in ite structure and pronunciation to the Roman ear, the 
strangeness of the country, and the bewilderment occasioncd by the un- 
friendly and circuitous guidance of the Arab allies, would involve the route, 
aa well as the names, in uncertainty, 

‘Mr. Forster says of Arabia, that “the writers of antiquity possessed both 
more extensive and more accurate information than ourselves” (1. 35). This 
conclusion I believe to be, without very great modification, erroneous. If 
confined to some tracts on the north-west of Arabia, and to Yemen, or at 
least the space between Oman and Yemen, (as it is by M. F. Fresnel, Journal 
Asiatique, Juilliet, 1840, p. 84,) it becomes more intelligible; for those parta 
then possessed a government in some measure civilized, and held commani- 
cations with Europe. But as to the Peninsula generally, our knowlodge is 
surely mach more extensive and accurate than that of the Anciente. In their 
time, indeed, there was less of exclusive bigotry; but the inhabitants were 
infinitely more barbarous, and their sub-division into a thousand independent 
sections would render the acquisition of any general view of the country 
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Neither do we gain much knowledge of the social and political 
atate of central and northern Arabia. The most important fact 
brought to light, as bearing on the subject of the present chapter, 


nearly impossible. Now, on the contrary, although Islam has excluded 
Unbelievers from a emall and sacred circuit, yet it has mnited the Arabians 
under # common supremacy, and rendered it easy to gain concentrated m- 
formation, Wo have now the advantages, at many various points, of a c1vil- 
wed and often literary population; of geographical works by the Arabs them- 
selves; of professional travellers, both Mahometans and others; of a Exropean 
settlement at Aden; of scientific surveys of the cosst, and of much internal 
geography, illustrated by the wars in Arabia, from those of Mahomet to the 
‘extensive operations uudertaken by the Pacha of Egypt in the present cen- 
tury for the subjugation of the Wahabies. Much of Arabia w still unex- 
plored, but there is reason to belicve that the unknown portions of it are 
chiefly sandy deserts. 

But whatever may have been the knowledge of the Roman geographers, 
Mr, Forster has failed in obtaining from them any mtelligible account of the 
route of hus Gallus, The arguments by which he carncs the Roman 
commander across nearly the whole of Arabia sccm to be singularly fanciful, 
‘The time passed ia no decierve argument. S:x monthe might very well be 
wasted by an artful Arab m conducting, by devious and difficult passages, an 
ary froma port on the North of the Hedjaz along the Meccan range of 
hilly t8 Nojran, and thence to Yemen. Delay m carrying a» body of troops 
through a difficult and hostile coufitry is not to be estimated by the marches 
which an unencumbered traveller makes. A considerable period must aleo 
have Been spent in sioges and warlike operations, Jn the retreat, on the con- 
trary, a direct and much easier road wes indicated, and it was traversed with 
all possible expedition. 

Little faith is to be placed in many of Mr. Forster's conclusions, His 
sanguine belief in the identity of places sppears often to increase with the 
difference of name, and the mystical axagrammatical inversion impalpable 
to ordinary eyes and ears, He thus identifies Caripeta with Cariatain: 
“This name has needlessly perplexed the critics. Caripeta is an easy an 
obvious mimomer, probably of transcribers, for Cariata, an inland town 
previoudly mentioned by Pliny, and the seat apparently of bis Carre, and 
Cariata exists at this dey, on the very route in question—tho Nedjd road 
to Yomen, in the town of Kariatain,” (vol. fi, p, 14). But Kariatain 
thus forced into resemblance with Caripeta, is a common appellation grounded 
‘on a grammatical formation: it is a dual form, signifying “ the two villages;” 
and hae thes no connexion either with Caripeta or Cariata, the latter of 
which means “a (single) village.” 

‘Tho following are farther specimens: “The author at length was led to 
observe in the well-known classical denominations, Katabania, Katabanum, 
or Kabatemum, and Kattabeni or Koltabani, 00 manny easy inversions of the 
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is the wide range occupied by the Nabathean nation; for it pos- 
sessed a port for commerce some way down the Red Sea, and was 
connected (aa in the case of Aretes) with influential off-shoots of 
the eame tribe far inland. 

fuimonent ‘The kingdom of Nabathes, thus extensive and powerful at the 

Ribaibewan beginning of the Christian era, became gradually dependent upon 
Rome. It was at last subdued by Cornelius Palma the governor 
of Syria (A.D. 105), and annexed to the vast empire of Trajan. 
Out of the ruins sprang up in due time other phases of border 
government, and these eventually formed themselves into the 
Ghasefinide kingdom. But the history of the dynasty of Ghassin 
cannot be developed without the aid ef Mahometan ‘tradition, 
which at this era begins first to cast the glimmer of an imperfect 
twilight upon Arabia; it is therefore deferred to the fullowing 
chapter. 


In the Amslekites and Nabatheans we recognize vary plainly 
ee the descendants of Esau and of Ishmael, It is not necessury to 
feknow- suppose that the knowledge or tradition of their descent was unin- 
Fallin ot terruptedly maintained in the nations themselves. The vicissi- 
pirate tudes of conquest, migration, and @ombination with other tribes, 





wa 
name Beni Kahtan” (vol. i. 88). This again is identified with the Buna 
of Ptolemy (p, 84), and Baenwm (p, 91), But it is-most improbable thas 
classical writers should hsve taken the common prefix (Bem) of every 
tribe and, placing it at the end, have incorporated it into the name itelf, 
‘Still more wureagonable is it to trace any connexion between Bana, Baenum, 
and the Beni Kehtan. Again, by an “anagram or inversion, the Merka of 
‘Motes, and the Zanes Mons of the classical geographers prove to bs one and 
the same name” (p, 99). These are identified with Masemanes, Mishma, 
or Maskma Samama, and finally “contracted into Shaman or Saman”! 
@ 100.) 

Diklak, the Joktanide, is “clearly discemible” in the modern Dku ?Kha- 
Jaok and the claasica] Diulkelaste. “The nemes Diklsh, Dhulkelaste, and 
Dhn VEhelash, will be readily recoguized by orientalists, os onb and the 
same in pronunciation” (p, 148). Few orientalista will admut this; besules 
thet the modern name is evidently a compound, formed by the possessive 
Dies Contractions occur after the Ispee of years, but here Mr, Forster re- 
‘verses the process; and, sasigning the full and uncurtailed form to modern 
days, refers the contraction of it to the times of Moses! 
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render it in the last degree improbable that the consciousness of 
their origin should have been preserved for so many centuries by 
@ barbarous people possessed of no recorded memorials. Yet the 
name and location would alone suffice to auggest the probability 
of this descent to the Israelites who read the Mosaic record; and 
we find in the Jewish authors, inspired and uninspired, sufficient 
indication that such conclusion was actually drawn. The natural 
inference would from time to time spread from the neighbouring 
Jews to the tribes themselves whom it concerned, and reinforce 
the imperfect remnants of loose tradition still lingering in their 
asseiationa, their habits, or their language. The Jews eo exten- 
sively pedpled the north-west of Arabia, and at one time possessed 
(as shown above) 20 great political and social influence there, that 
their scriptural and traditional accounts of the patriarchal age 
toust necessarily have obtained a wide notoriety, and commanded 
a general acceptance among the Abrahamic tribes. When the 
latter, therefore, by the increase of population, migratory habit, 
or the force of war, penetrated southward into Central Arabia, 
they no doubt carried with them to their new settlements these 
patriaychal traditions, and reproduced them among the Bedouin 
tribes, ° 

We learn from Mahometan tradition that the earliest inhabitants tow 
of Meccs, Medina, and the deserts of Syria, were Amalekites; and Auton 
that it was an Amalekite tribe which, attracted to Mecca by the pisnard with 
well Zamzam, there adopted and nurtured the youthful Ishmael {ht fen of 
and his forlorn mother. The legend is a myth, or rather a tra- 
vestied plagiarism from Scripture. We may conjecture the facts 
to have been thus: Amalekite or Jdumean tribes were scattered 
over the north and centre of the peninsula, They formed pro- 
bably the aboriginal population of Mecca, or settled there in con- 
junction with immigrants from Yemen, at a very remote period. 
Subsequently an Ishmaelitish tribe, either Nabathean or of some 
collateral stock, waa attracted thither also by ite wells and its 
favourable position for "the caravan trade, and acquired great 
influence. This tribe would carry in its train the patriarchal 
legend of Abrahamic crigin, and engraft it upon the local super- 
stitions, which were either native or imported from Yemen. 
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Hence arose the mongrel worship of the Kaaba, with ite Ishmacl- 
itish legends, of which Mahomet took so great advantage.* 





* It hardly need be added, that this theory is quite independent of the 
question whether the Nabatheans were an Ishmaelitish race. 1 believe them 
to have been ao, and their wide-spread shoots (as evidenced by the narrative 
of Zlius Gallus), offer « ready and nataral sonrce for the Ishmachitieh 
settlement at Mecca. But, as far as regards the conjecture stated in tha text, 
it may have been any other Abrahamic tribe, possessed, through intimacy 
with the Jews, of the necessary patriarchal legend of descent from Ishmael, 
&c,, which settled at Mecca, 

On the special question of the descent of the Nabatheans, M. Quatremare 
(Journ, As, xv. 98), and after him MgC. de Perceval (vol. i. 35), hr ‘a that 
they are not Arabs, But the latter admits that “the rams of Nebaioth” 
(Cs. Ix. 7,) refer to the Nabathcans “(Nabit des AraBes,) [a postérité 
@Iamal” (vol. i. 180). 5 

‘ML. Quatremére’s arguments against the Ishmaelite descent of the Nabath- 
eans are the following:—-1. The Nabatheans are not reckoned by the Maho» 
metans as Arabs, which they would have been if descended from Ishmucl. 
But the reason why they are not so reckoned is because of their foreign man- 
ners and dialect, acquired by scttlement in the northern country and long 
contact with the Syrians and Chaldeans. G de Perc, i, 37. They: spoke 
both Chaldean and Arabic, so that the former infused itself into their idiom of 
the latter, ‘The Arabs, punctilious above all things in the parity pf their 
tongue, excladed these barbarians in spgech from the pale of Arabe,tand by 
consequence from the privilege of a supposed descent from Ishmeel, Anin- 
telligent Haji, who had travelled in Arabia, when questioned abgg} .this 
tribe, gave me the following reply; “ They are still extant,” be said, “ but they 
do not speak pure Aralne, and are not therefore strictly speaking Arabs.” Il. 
Arab tradition does not mention this descent ; but Arab tradition is original 
and trustworthy only aa far back as the Christian era, and then only for a 
few particulars regarding the ancestry of the Coreish. Beyond that it us mere 
plagiarism from the Jews, and possesses no euthority, Tt w most’ uncritical 
to rest upon it at all: much more to regard it (as M. Quatremere has done) 
a8 evidence to disprove the plain intimations of the Old Testament. UL The 
name of the Arab tribe is written witha  (laas or bls) whereas 
“ Nebaioth,” the son of Ishmael, is written both in Hebrew and Arabic with a 
oe (caps or Giyl), There is no doubt that the Arabs do 
make this difference, and if their anthority were that of » witness speaking 
from original knowkdge, it would have much weight; bat this has beon 


shown not to be the case. Besides, the two lettera are not invariably kept 
distinct, In another of the sons of Ishmael, Tema, the Hebrew letter corree- 


ponding with (2) isrendered by b, thus Lesh; v, Kétib al Wackidi, 
p.8, IV. Lastly, the Mahkometans are acquainted with « tribe called Nabath- 
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Regarding the religious teneta and customs of the Abrahamic 4 knowledge 
races of Arabia we have but scanty information. That they Got ions, 
originally possessed a knowledge of Urop, and of the verities which Peale 
formed the groundwork of the faith of Abraham, cannot be trites; 
doubted. We are assured by the inspired penman that Abraham 
cared for the moral culture and religious training of his progeny; 
and for some time at least, “they kept the way of the Lord, to do 
justice and judgment.”* Four centuries later, Jethro “ the priest 
of Midian,” appears still to have followed the worship of the one 
true God.f Again, the manner in which Balaam, the son of Beor, 

 Sddresond, Balak the king of the Mosabites, and the nature of the 
rites perforrsed at the interview between them, prove that, however 
much they may have fallen away from the practice enjoined by the 
faith of Abraham, they yet preserved some knowledge of that 
faith itself, Thus also the whole tenor of the sayings of Job, who 
was planted in the centre of the Abrahamic races, and of his 


eans, and ascribe to them a dyferent origin, some tracing the descent from 
‘Ham, others from Shem, but none from Ishmacl, To this I agam reply that 
their evidence is more conjecture, and uo authority whatever. If we admit 
their auth mnty, it would follow of course that the Mahomotans allude tosome 
other tbe ander the name Andét, diffefent from the Nubatheans of the Jews 
and Classics, 

It wiarbe objected that if a Nabathean tribe settled at Mecca, its own tra- 
dition of descent from Ishmae] would have prevented the Mahometan opinion 
as to thonon-Arab ongin of the Nabatheau tribe. Butwe need not euppose that 
the tribe which scttlod at Mecca was called Nabathean. It may have dropped 
that name as being by repute wa-Arabic, or it may never have been called by 
it The great Nabatheun nation possossed wide-spread settlements in various 
quostera. Many of those had probably their own names, though all styled 
by foreigners under the generic title of Nabatheans, 

Sul, if the objection be deemed insuperable, it is not by any means neces- 
sary for the theory, in the text, to hold that the Meccan Ishmaehtes were 
Nabatheans: they may have been Kedarenes, or any other Ishmaclitich 
race, 1n which the tradition of Abrahamic descent was revived and kept 
alive by Jewish sid. 

* Gen, xviii 19, The expressions ‘used are general, ang not confined to 
the branch of Isaac:—“ For I know him, that he will command his children 
and his household edter him, and they shail keep the way of raz Lozp, and 
do justice and judgment, that the Lop may bring upon Abrsham that which 
he bath spoken of him.” 

t Compare Zzod, ii. 16, iit, 1, with xviii. 11 & 12. 
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friends who belonged to various Abrahamic tribes, implies a 
minute acquaintance with traditional and pure religion. It is 
reasonable to infer that sach knowledge was general, and that 
it was kept up for many generations among the several branches 
of the stock of Abraham. 
bat early We gather, at the same time, that these tribes manifested a rapid 
Baur!" and widely spread departure from the simplicity of Abraham's 
worship, and the purity of his doctrines. ‘The seeds of this defeo- 
tion were already sown in the family of his father, Terah, who 
“ served other gods."* In the third generation from Nahor, we 
read of the teraphim, or images, of Laban.t The Isr 
mitted idolatry while thé} passed through the couhtries lying 
between Egypt and Palestine;t and they probably were tempted 
thereto by the example of the Abrahamic tribes inhabiting ¢} 
region. One instance is expressly mentioned in which they Wére 
induced by the Moabites to join in the worship of their idofBaal 
Peor.§ Many centuries after, the Idumeans of Petra exercised a 
similar influence. Amaziah, king of Judea, after he “ was come 
be from the slaughter of the Edomites, brought the gods of the 
7 children of Seir, and set them up to be his gods, and bowed down 
himself before them, and burned incenee unto them.”|| Such indeed 
was the natural result of the position and circumstanceg,of the 
Abrahamic tribes. With the same tendencies towards idolatry as 
the Teraelites, but without the constant checks which repressed 
them, it would have been strange if they haid not fallen into gross 
and debasing Paganiem. 
Bone rel Declension into idolatry must in the end have displaced the 
ceupast, memory both of Abraham and his religion, bad not the neighbour- 
Abrahamic hood of the Jews, and intercourse with them, revived together 
Ariba. with the knowledge of patriarchal descent, some acquaintance also 
with the purer faith of their common progenitor. Political con- 








* Joshua, xxiv, 2. 
+ Gen, xxxi. 19. Whatever these teraphim were, they intimate at leust 
some departure from the pure worship snd belief of Abraham, 
$ Amos, v. 265 Acts, vil 42, 
§ Numbers, xxv. 1, &e. 
12 Chron, xxv. 14. 
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with the Jews settled at numerous points throughout Arabia, and 
the frequent passage of the Arab caravans through the borders of 
Palestine and Syria, would deepen and extend this knowledge. 
How far it affected the tenets and practices of the Arabs generally 
we cannot with any exactness say; but there are traces of a wide 
apread influence. Circumcision was received amongst them appa- 
rently as an Abrahamic rite; and the story of Abraham, grievously 
@istorted indeed and shorn of its spiritual bearing, but yet pos- 
sessing germ of truth, was current at Mecoa prior to Islam and, 
inwrought into the ritual of the Kaaba, was adopted by the whole 
Arab rece, 

The tisé of Christianity, and the confirmation given by ite cinianty 
emissaries to the main purport of these traditional facts, would ihe geval 
impart a fresh credit to them, The birthplace of the new religion ‘""™"™ 
bordered close upon the residence of the Ishmaelite Arabs, and 
its political influgnce soon became paramount in Nabathea and 
Tduinea. Both circumstances would eubject the inhabitants to the 
frequent solicitations of the early missionaries. Paul himself 
s}rent some time in their country." In the beginning of the third 
century, the Governor of Arabia, anxious to learn the doctiines of 
Origen, sent an urgent summoné for him through the Prefect of 
Egypt. Shortly after, a heresy having gained ground in Arabia, 
which “represented the soul as perishing at death to be raised 
again at the judgment day, a numerous synod was assembled, and 
Origen, again summoned, convinced the innovators of their error.t 
In the fourth century, Petra was the residence of a Metropolitan, 
whose dioocse embraced the ancient Idumea and Nabathea.t 
When we reflect upon these efforts, and the zeal of the anchorites, 
who are said to have peopled some of the deserts with their soli- 
tary cells, it may appear surprising that the countries about the 
lanitic Gulph were not more thoroughly evangelized, and their 
people more extensively brought within the pale of Christian- 
ity. But there were strong countervailing influances at work, 





* Galations, i, 17. 
t Buseb. Hist, Eccl, vi. 19-37. 
t Under the name of Palestina Tertia, or Salutaris, Thia Metropolitan 
was subsequently placed under the Patriarch of Jercsalem, 
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Jewish as well as Arabian, which the evangelists of that day were 
unable to overcome. These will be referred to farther in the 
next chapter. 


‘We shall now endeavour to sketch the Mzrcanrms Prooxuss 
of the border tribes and cities, and trace the causes of their 
decadence. 

Tt bas been well remarked by Heeren that the grand feature 
of ancient commerce, as distinguished from that of modern 
times, is that it was confined almost exclusively to land. The 
sea traffic was strictly subordinate, and resorted to only in cases 
of necessity or of short and gasy coasting voyages. +A long and 
uninterrupted continent, in later times the gréutest obstacle to 
commerce, constituted then its chief facility. The desert steppes 
of Asia formed the mercantile ocean of the ancients; the com- 
panies of camels, their fleets. But the barbarous hordes of those 
wild lands rendered it perilous for a few merchants alone to 
attempt such prolonged and arduous journeys; and hence the 
necessity for Caravana to assemble at fixed spots and conventional 
periods, and travel in a common direction by known and dewr- 
mined routes. Thus the marts and main points of traffic became 
settled and notorious throughout the ancient world. ‘ The course 
of the caravan,” says Heeren, “ was not a matter of free thtice, 
but of established custom, In the vast steppes of sandy deserts, 
which they had to traverse, nature had sparingly allotted to the 
tiaveller a few scattered places of rest, where, inder the shade of 
palm trees, and beside the cool fountains at their feet, the mer- 
chant and his beast of burden might enjoy the refreshment ren- 
dered necessary by so much suffering. Such places of repose 
became enirfpéts of commerce, and not unfrequently the sites of 
temples and sanctuaries, under the protection of which the mer- 
chant prosecuted his trade, and to which the pilgrim resorted."* 

‘These remarks are especially applicable to Arabia. Even in 
the times of Jacob, as already noticed, Ishmaclite traders had 


* Heeren's Researches: Africa, i. 28, The last sentence bears upon the 
origin and rise of Mecea, But it will stil be » question which had the 
priority, the temple or the mercantile station? 
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established a caravan traffic between Egypt and the East, As the woetera 
the countries to the north and west of Arabia became more Helis, the 
densely peopled and civilization advanced, the traffic extended Seton 
and settled down into fixed channels with established stations. “"" 
One great line of commerce took its rise in Yemen and, guided 
by the north-westerly trend of the coast, proceeded through the 
Hedjaz, and thence towards the Mediterranean. 

From the cursory notices of ancient authors “it is evident,” 
writes the learned and acourate Heeren, “that the caravan road 
extended along the Arabian Gulph, most probably touched upon 
Mecca, the ancient Macoraba, and so arrived at the frontiers of 
Arabia Félix.” This toute avoided the parched and weary deserts 
of Najd on the one hand, and the impracticable oliffs of the shore 
on the other; and kept within a region where wells and provender 
were met with at convenient distances. A second main channel 
of trade began also in Hadhramaut at the southern extremity of 
the peningula, struck directly north to the Persian Gulph, and 
thence still north into Persia, or west into Syria. Egypt and 
southern Palestine were supplied by the former route, Tyre and 
Palmyra by the latter.” 





—_—.—— 

* Regarding both theso routes I quote tho interesting observations of 
Heeren. It 1s remarkable how distmetly the eastern line is referred to in 
Jewsh prophecy. 

‘Of tho western route Heeren says: “Thw writer (Strabo) mentions at 
lenst one of the intervening stations, which the caravane from Arabia Fehx 
usually passed through, and determines the time which the journey occupied, 
‘They consumed seventy days in’going from Yemen to Petra, sud pasted in 
thew route « place named Albus Pagus (Aeveq eciuy of the Grecks, and the 
Havra or Avere of the Arabians), This place is situated on the Arabinn 
Guiph, under 25° N. Let., on the boundaries of the fertile country of Nejed, 
belonging to Central Arabia, Hence it is evident that the caravan road 
extendod along the Arabian Gulph, moat probably touched upon Mecca, the 
ancieat Macorabe, and so arrived at the frontier of Arabia Felix. By this 
route the caravans would enjoy the advantage of passing through fertile 
regions in the midst of their journey; while deeper in, the interior, they 
would have had to traverse long and dreary sandy desert, The number of 
aga? journey agroos very well with the distance, ‘From Mariabs to Petra is 
reckoned about 1,260 geographical miles, which, divided by sixteen, the ordi- 
nary distance which caravans travel in s day, amount to seventy.” Heeren’s 
tesearches. Asiatic Nations, vol. it. p. 106. See also the detail of routes i 
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This commerce afforded a vast field of employment for the Arab 
tribes. Some traded on their own account, and settled down aa 


and the occupants of the emporia or commercial cities in the vicinity. 


Others, without directly engaging in the traffic, became the carriers 
of it. They received hire for their camels, and payment for the 
insurance of protection by the way. A frontier custom duty was 
also probably exacted. The carriers continued in their nomad 
habits. Both were enriched, but the traders most. 

Large commercial stations rapidly grew up.. Of those on the 
north-eastern coast the chief was Gerra (the modern Lachsa), 
which commanded the Indian traffic of the Persian Gulph, the 
Euphrates, and the Tigris, aswell as of Palmyra. It whs, accord- 


appendix D. vol. iii. p. 488, ef seq., aad the valuable map illustrating the 
lines of traffic, in vol. i 

‘The following quotation applies to the eastern routes:—" This same writer 
(Strabo) has left us also some fow particulars respecting the trading rontcs 
of Eastern Arabia, It wes the inhabitants of the city of Gerra, on the 
Persian Gulph, who more especially carried on the caravan trade, Thoy 
kept up a commercial intercourse with the marts of Hadramaut, thé journey 
to which ocenpied forty days, the road stretching right across the great 
sandy desert in the south-east of the Pevinsala, and not along the coast, 
‘The distance in # direct line from Hadramant to Gerra is not lesa than from 
650 to 700 miles, and would consequently require « forty days’ journey. 

“ Besidea this, there existed, as we learn from the words of the Prophet, a 
direct intercourse between the Eastern Coast of the Peninsula, and Gerra 
and Phenicia, Fory be says, the morchants of Dedan brought the merchan- 
dize of the Persian Gulph to Tyre (Ezek. xxvii, 15,) whose route must con- 
sequently have run through the north-eastern part of the land. ‘This fact in 
still further proved by a passage trom Issiah, who, when be threatens Arabia 
with a foreign invasion, forgets not to mention the interruption which it 
‘would cause to its commerce, “In the wilderness of Arabia, ye will be 
benighted, oh, ys caravans of Dedan! To the thirsty bring out water, inkabi- 
tants of Tema; bring forth bread for the fugitives! for they fly before the 
seord, and before the fry of war." Tho trading carvana of Dedan, which 
had hitherto journeyed undisturbed, were to be driven from their usual route 
dy the approach of the enemy, and compelled to pass their nights in the 
wilderness, where the hospitable tribe of Tems, out of compassion, would 
bring them water and bread.” Lid. pp. 107, 108. 

© Jeateh xxi. 18-15, with Geseniua? Commentary. “* These passages of the Prophets are of 
the greater fmportance, from the seldomness with which caravans are imentloned by his- 


torteal wntera Its from them, end not from the historians, that may ‘a gathered the 
‘extent of the commerce of the ancient world.” 
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ing to Strabo, a Chaldsan or Babylonian colony; and we learn 
from Agatharcides that its Arabian and Indian commerce rendered 
ita people one of the richest in the world.* This traffic was, how- 
ever, far removed from Western Arabia, and did not intimately 
affect the interests of the Arabs in the vicinity of Mecca, 

‘The western line along the Hedjaz demands a closer attention. Particulars 
‘The products of Yemen, its southern terminus, are stated by Gi yeen 
Herodotus to have been frankincense, myrrh, cinnamon, cassia, 
and ledanon.f To these may be added gold and precious stones, 
the proper products of Arabia; ivory, ebony, and spices, which 
were imported from India and Africa.t The Jews under Solomon 
took advantage, 88 we have seen, of this line of commerce; they 
aleo opened it up to thé Phenicians, who joined them in their naval 
expedition in the Red Sea.§ Four hundred years later (about 
600 B.C.), the denunciations of Ezekiel against the haughty 
Tyre prove that a busy and constant intercourse still subsisted, 
by which the Phenician marts, in exchange for Syrian wares, 
wore replenished with the rarities of Yemen.|| Again, three 
or four centuries passed, and we find from Eratosthenes that the 


* Heeren, vol. il, pp, 225-238, &e. ~ 

+ Herodotus iii. 107. Cinttamon, however, belongs not to Arabia, bnt to 
India. Heeren, sbid. pp. 96-240, 

$Ild.p.6. The imports at Suez are now, coffee, gum arabic, wax from. 
Yemen and the Hojiz, mother of pearl, pepper, cloves, ginger, cardamums 
and other spices, perfumes, tamarinds, hides, &. Burton's Medina and 
Mecea, v. i. p. 264, 

§ 1 Kings, ix. 26 & 47. 

| Ezek, xxvii. 19-24, which Heeren transiates “Wadan and Javan brought 
thee from Sanaa, sword blades, cassia and cinnamon, in exchange for thy 
wares. The merchants of Saba and of Raama traded with thee; the best 
‘spices, precious stones, and gold brought they to thes for thy wares. Haran, 
Canna, Aden, Saba, traded with thee.” He adds: “Some of these places, as 
Aden, Canna, and Aaran, all celebrated sea-ports on the Indian Sea, as well 
‘a8 Sanaa and Saba, or Marlabs, still the capital of Yemen, have retained 
their names unchanged to the present day; the sito of others, as Wadan, on 
the Straits of Babel Mandab, rest only on probable conjecture, These accu- 
rate statements of tho Prophet, at all events prove what a special knowledge 
the inhabitants of- Palestine had of Happy Arabia, and how great and active 
the intercourse with that country must have been.” Heeren's As. Res. vol. 11. 
p- 98, 
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Mineans, or Arabs of the Hedjéz, were still the carriers of the 
Yemen traffic frem Hadhramaut to Ayla (Akaba); and the stages, 
atated expressly to be seventy, coincide exactly with the number 
in use by the same route at the present day.” 

‘The Roman empire, gradually extending its irresistible rule to 
the confines of Arabia, fostered and at first increased the traffic of 


fravleunder the. Arabian caravans. The Nabatheans of Petra prospered. 


‘They were enabled to prosecute, in comparative peace and security 
their mercantile projects. Military roads aided the commerce. 
From Ayla or Akaba, a great highway led to Petra, branch- 
ing off in one direction towards Gaza on the Mediterranean, 
and on the other toward# Damascus.t Upon these lines arose 
large and thriving emporia, Stately andeluxurious cities, from 
Damascus southward, emulated the magnificence of the queenly 
Palmyra. ‘Modern travellers,” writes Heeren, “have brought 
to light the remains of the cities east of the Lake of Tiberias and 
the Dead Sea (the ancient Decapolis and Havra). . . . the mag- 
nificent rains of Gerasa (Dsieres),t Gadara, and Philadelphia 
(Amman), some of which are little inferior to those of ‘Palmyra. 
Decayed temples, colonnades, and amphitheatres, show the former 
grandeur and opulence of these‘cities, when they were the seats 
of the Indian-Arsbian commerce."§ Still farther south was the 
the ancient Bostra; and beyond that Petra, Leuke Come, and the 
other marts of the Nabatheans. It may safely be assumed that 
Mecca also, as the half way station between Yemen and Petra, 


* Bee Sprenger’s Mohammad, p. 10, where the seventy stages are dotailed. 
‘Theophrastus sleo givea some carious particulars regarding the traffic in 
frankincense, myrch, and cassia, with Saba and Adramotitis (which cor- 
responds evidently with Hadhramant), Heeren’s As. Res. vol. is. p. 98. 

+ Those were the routes stil] in use in Mabomet’s time for the Syrian 
caravans, Hashim, the great grandfather of Mahomet, died st Ghazza 
(Gaza), whenong mercantile expedition to Syria. His property was brought 
back from thence. Kénd al Wéckidi, p. 14; Sprenger, p. 20. 

¢ Seo the beantiful daguerrotype views of Jerash, with ita wilderness of 
ruined colnrans pillars and temples, in the illustrated edition of Keith's Evi- 
dente of Prophecy, published in 1848. 

§ Heeren's As. Res. vol. ii. p. 110, 
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flourished in a corresponding manner, and grew into a populous 
emporium. 

‘We huve already traced the history of Petra, with its seaport ret. 
Ayla or Akabs, from the Jewish monarchs to the commencement 
of the Christian era. Under the auspices of Rome, Petra rose, 
along with her dependencies, to an incredible opulence. Unheeded 
in the desert, and for centuries forgotten, the stately rains of, the 
hill-encircled city and its chiselled rocks still remain an evidence 
that may not be gainsayed of the mighty traffic once passing 
through the marta of Petra, of the princely magnificence of her 
merchants, of the truth of history, and of the unerring certainty of 
prophetic denunciation.” Pliny and Strabo both describe the city 
in ite unmistekeable features. Athenodoras the Stoic visited it, 
and related with admiration to Strabo his friend the excellence of 
the government under a native prince, and the security with 
which Romans and other foreigners resided there.t It need hardly 
ve added that this prosperity was entirely dependent upon the 
caravan trade, which at this entrep6t changed carriage, and passed 
fiom the hands of the southern to those of the northern merchants. 
‘Lo this cause Diodorus Siculus attributes the superiority of the 
Nabatheans over the other Bed8uin tribes:—* Their commercial 
pursuits,” he says, “are the chief cause of their greater pros- 
penty. For many of the tribe follow the business of transporting 
to the Mediterranean, frankincense, myrrh, and other costly spices, 
which are transferred to them by the carriers from Arabia Felix."} 
Strabo also writes that the merchandise of the Arabian Gulph 
used to be transported from Leuke Come on the Red Sea, to 
Petra; thence to Rhinocolura (Al Arish), 8 town upon the Medi- 

* No better proof of the marvellous falfilment of these prophecies can 
be given than that by Keith, in the edition of his work above referred to, in 
which modern art has been happily pressed into the service of prophecy 
to illustrate by photographic sketches the chief scenes of prophesied deso- 
lation, In the palmy days of its regal magnificence, who could have 
foretold that Petra, secure apparently bchind-ita rocky embattlements, would 


have become utterly waste and desolate, rather than Damascus or any 
other city, 


+ Strabo, xvi. 
t Gee Forster’s Arabia, vol. i. 224. 
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terranean; and so to other porta.* And Pliny notices the double 
route which befurcated from Petra northward to Palmyra, and 
westward to Gaza.t 

Tt was thus that, in the early part of the Christian era, the 
‘Nabatheans reached the height of their glory, and extended them- 
selves northwards into Syria, and southwards towards the Hedjas. 
But the power of Rome, which had thus: fostered the Arabian 
trade, eventually sapped the prosperity of the caravans of the 
Hedjz and of Petra, by substituting for them transport by ship 
along the Red Sea. 

Tn very remote timee@there is reason to believe that the 
Egyptians held a trans-marine intercourse with the nations of 
India ;$ it has been clearly ascertaingd that at some periods they 
manned fleets upon the Red Sea, and thus communicated with 
the shores of Arabia§ That there existed a direct trade be- 
tween Yemen and India from an early period is equally certain. 
Speaking of Muza (or Mocha), the author of the Periplus says 





* Strabo, aa above. 

+ Hist, Nat. vi 82. “Nabstwi Arabi populus, oppidum -incladunt 
Petram nomine in convalle, *** cirsamdasum montibus inaccessis, Hue 
convenit utrumque biviam eorum qui et Syria (a? Syrim) Palmyram, petiere, 
et eorum, qui ab Gaza venerunt” Vide Heeren's As, Res, voLii.p. 45; and 
Tourn. Asiatique, vol. xv, p. 20. 

$ Bee Heeren's Res. Africa, vol ii. p, 973; and As, Res. vol. iii. p. 607. 

& Heeren's As. Res. vol. iii, pp. 82, 405, and appendx C, p. 409. Tho 
commerce, according to Arrian (Periplas), was conducted by Arabian navi- 
gators and traders, between Broach and Zangucbar. In return for frankin- 
conse and other Arabian articles, the producta of India, thus desembed by 
Asrian, were bartered. “Moreover indigenous productions, such as corn, 
rice, butter (gif), oil of sesamum, coarse and fine cotton goods, and cane 
honey (sugar), aro regularly exported from the interior of Ariake (Concan), 
and from Barygaza (Broach), to the opposite coast. Some particular vessela 
are purposely destined for this trade; others engage in is only as occasion or 
opportunity offers.” Heeren well observes, that this navigation was entirely 
independent of the “ Greco-Indian commerce,” and was in fact much earlior 
than it, Arrian adds: “This navigation was regularly managed,” ie, 
according to the monsoons, which, by their alternations facilitated the cums 
munication. The butter is no doubt the off of milk noticed by Ctestes in 
hia Indica, c. xxii, and “ answers to our ght.” Heeren’s As. Res. vol. ili. p. 
407; and Spreayer’s Life of Mohammad, p. 18, note 2. 
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that it “was wholly inhabited by Arab shipowners and sailors, 
who traded to the opposite port of Barygaza (Broach), with the 
productions of their native country."* 

So long as this commerce was confined to the Indian Ocean, ms Ranare 
and did not penetrate the Red Sea, it supplied material for the fiestas 
caravans of Yemen and Petra, and ministered to the prosperity of Sherand 
the Arab tribes. But Roman energy was not satisfied with this {ren 
mediate carriage. The enterprising merchants of the day pro- Pore, 
jected a direct traffic between the ports of India and the Red Sea 
itself; and casting aside the Arabian carriers with their inter- 
vening harbours,t they landed the goods of India and of Yemen 
at Arsino¢.or Cleopatris (our modern Suez), and at the other 
emporia on the Egyptian shore of the Red Sea.t 

This proved a fatal blow to the caravan trade of Arabia. The Consquent 

speed, the ease, and the economy of the maritime communication we Arian 
‘were quickly perceived and taken advantage of; while the slow, sear iene, 
expensive, and laborious desert route, with its whole system of 
carriage upon camels, fell into rapid and irretrievable disuse. 
‘The seaport towns of Yemen alone retained something of their 
importance; the land commerce gradually melted away; with it 
the merchant stations decayed, awd at length became utterly desert, 
Such is the tale which the stately pillars and ruined palaces of 
Petra, of Jerash, and of Philadelphia; recite, after the lapse of 
sixteen centuries, to the wonder-stricken traveller. 


* Periplus, pp. 10-18; Hoeren's As, Res, vol. ii. p, 408. 

+ Vide Sprenger, p. 18, Strabo, in his account of the expodition of Aline 
Gallus, after descnbing the former course of merchandise to Petra, adds —~ 
« But now it ia mostly brought down the Nile to Alexandria; for the products 
of Arabia, with thote of India, are carried to Myos Hormos (« port on the 
‘western shore of the Red Ses); then transfered by camels to Coptos in tho 
‘Thebaid: and thence to Aloxandria by the canal of the Nile.” Strabo Lab, 
xvk; vide Forster's Geography of Arabia, vol. ti, p. 285. 

} We have an incidental confirmation of the trade on the Red 
Sea in the time of Mahomet, in the shipwreck about the beginning of the 
seventh century of a Grecian ship off Jiddah. The wood was employed 
towards rebuilding the Kaabs, and the Captain, named Bicfim and descubed 
46 Grecian merchant scquainted with architecture, assisted in the work, 
Katib al Wéckidi, p. 37; Hishdmi, p. 41; Tabari, p. 78; Sprenger, p. 84. 

et 
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hadenod ty Another cause co-operated with this fntal change. The feeble 
aie ofthe rule of Constantinople no Jonger held the Arab tribes in check, as 
SSP the iron aceptre of Rome had done. The Persian monarchy, and 
its dependent kingdom Hira, made constant inroads upon the 
Syrian frontier; and Syria thus became an arena for the frequent 
struggles of the two empires. The Government of northern 
Arabia fell into weakness and disorganization. No longer attracted. 
by the gains of commerce, ever and anon exposed to the inroad of 
Persian armies, the inhabitanta of Petra and the other commercial 
TieAnd ports along the whole line to Yemen, felt their native love of free 
micarins and predatory life returfl with a fresh wnd unopposed vigour. 
Sareea Gladly casting off the restraints of walls and the Cormality of 
tte, settled habits, they again rovmed, ga their fathers before them 
had roamed, the true sons of the desert. 
Fiasctire A change go vital and so wide spread as the drying up of the 
ori fall current of merchandise, which from time immemorial had 
ores 44 Tonen fertilized the peninsula by its perennial stream, and the fal) and 
abandonment of populous cities that were solely dependent thereon, 
must needs have been followed by much distress, and by political 
movements both radical and extensive, throughout Arabia. Besides 
the imposing ruins which from Petrs to Damascus still meet the 
eye, there were no doubt farther south many other scenes of like 
desertion and misery. It is probable that the disappearance of 
such tribes as the people of Ad and Thamdd (attributed by tradi- 
tion to divine vengeance), may be due to this cause. Both lay to 
the north of Mecca in the direct line of the traffic,* and both 








© ‘This has been satisfactorily shown by Sprenger, Life of Mahomet, p. 18, 
‘The two tribes were related to one another both by blood and by position, 
"The Thamiidites cortainly inhabited the valley of Hyjr, between Medina and 
Syris. Hishde, p.895, We have also the testimony of Tabari and Ghazzali 
for placing the Adites north of Mecea, and near the Thamtdites. I do 
not st all follow ©, de Perceval’s theory of the Adites, The Thamidites 
sate apparently the same people as are mentioned under a similar namo by 
‘Diodorus Sicalus and Prolemy; the latter places them near the Nabatheans, 
‘They are also probably the same tribe as furnished the Eguites Saraceni 
Thamudeni, who were posted under the commander of Egypt, and stationed 
in Pelestine. They lived in abodes hewn, like those of Petra, in the rocks 
of the valley of Hijr, where they killed the exmel of the Prophet Sélib, sout 
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would suffer from its stoppage. Other calamities of drought or 
of tempest may have been superadded; and following, perhaps, 
upon some impious act (possibly the contemptuous or injurious 
treatment of a Jewish teacher or Christian missionary), would be 
construed by the superstitious Arabs into marks of the wrath of 
God,* and thus come to be regarded as the cause of a downfal 
really owing to the failure of mercantile resources. Similar 
distress, followed by depopulation, by emigration, or by the adop- 
tion of Bedouin for settled habita of life, resulted more or less 
throughout Arabia. Yemen and Hadhramaut, as the great 
southern terminus of the lines both towards the Persian Gulph 
and the Méditerranean Sea, suffered from the entire and fatal dia- 
ruption of their" mercantile relations. Whole tribes of Bedouin 
Arabs from the neighbourhood, with their herds of camels, had 
‘been wont to receive constant employment in the carriage of the 
merchandise, and a large stationary population had grown up, 
equally though indirectly, dependent on the same trade. The 
business which had for ages supported the carrier tribes now 
‘utterly ceased, and with it the income of the overgrown cities. 
The Bedouin carriers betook themselves without difficulty again 





to reclam them. Coran, vu. 74, &c. Both he and Had, (the prophet re- 
jected by the Adites,) were possibly Jewish cmissaries or Christian evan- 
gehts. 

* ‘The superstition of Mahomet is Ulustrated by his passage through this 
valley, in his expedition to Tabuk. “ And when Mahomet reached the valley 
of Hiyr, he alighted there and pitched his camp, and the people drew water 
from the fountains. And when it was even, the prophet said, ‘Drink not of 
the water of this place, not even a drop; and perform not your ablutions 
with it; and the dough that ye have kneaded therewith, give it to the camels, 
eat not of it; and let no one of you go forth of the camp this night, unless 
ho have a companion with him. And they obeyed, excepting two men; and 
one of them had his neck wrenched by the way, and the other was carried 
by the winds and cast upon the two hills of the Bani Tai And it was told 
Mahomet; and he said, ‘ Did not I prohibit you from going out alone, any 
one without his companion?’ And he prayed for the mag whose neck was 
injured, and be was cured, and the Bani Tai returned the other man,” 

Tt in said that as Mahomet passed by the valley of Hijr, he wrapped his 
clothes over his month, and urged on his camel, and said, “Eater not the 
houses of the tranagreasors, except weeping, for fear lest that happen to you 
which overtook them.” Hishdmi, p. 396. 


‘The future | 
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to anomad life. But the settled population had mo such resource; 
they were forced by the necessities of  fast-failing ospital and 
hourly-growing want, to migrate in quest of # less over-stocked 
country.* 

To this cause may be attributed the vast emigratione which, 


emo early in the Christian era, set northwards from amongst the teem- 


face 
eration 


ing population of Arabia Felix. With the result of these migratory 


Fuente movements, the student of the early history of Arabia is familiar. 
Rorthwarss: “They replenished the desert with new tribes of roaming Bedouins, 





a 
‘There is a vory remarkable passage in the Coran bearing on the cesea- 
tion of traffic between Yemen and Syria “The tribe of Saba” are the 
inhabitants of Yemen. 


‘Verity thare was to the tribe of Sabs, a sign in thelr hahttations ;— 

‘Two gardens on the right hand and on the left-— 

“Yat of the provision of your Lord and give thanks unto him ; the country ls goodly, and 
the Lord forgtring.*, 

‘Bat they toned salde, wherefore Wa sent upon them the food of Ai Frem; 

‘And Wa changed for them their two gardans oo that they bore bitter frult, and the turs- 
isk, and some fow jnjube trees. 

‘Thus Wu rewarded them becanse they were ungratufal, whet! do Ws reward any (thus) 
bus the ungratafal ? 

‘And Ws placed betwoen them and the eltice which Wa have blessed ({.e. Syria), citien at 
07 ltanea and We Ged theres (couranrat) stages mang, Trav rely during the 
‘night and during the day (a sajty. 

‘But they aald, Lord? put greater ditances between (Oe stages qf) our sourneye. 

And they injured themselves, gud Wx made them a prover, and dispersed them with 
total dispersion. 

‘Verily in this there ia a sign unto every one thet ts paitent and gratefol. 

- Sura, xxiv. 15-19 


‘The Merchants of Yemen repined at the short and easy stages between 
their own country and Byria, and desired to double them up, 00 as to get 
their goods conveyed chesper by having fewer stages to pay for. Where- 
fore the Lord destroyed the intervening cities indeed according to their wish, 
‘but at the same time dried up their trade, and “dispersed them with a total 
is ” Here we have the catastrophe traced to a cause which had no 
powible effect in bringing it sbout. It was probably the perception or 
spprehension that their trade waa failing, which led to the desire to lengthen 
‘the stages, and thereby reduce their number and the consequent cost of 
the trip. a 

‘The above seems s more natoral interpretation than that of the commen- 
tators who, translating the petition “ Lord ! lengthen our journoys” literally, 
awcribe it “to covetonsnese, that the poor being obliged to be longer on the 
road, they might mske greater advantage in letting out their cattle, and 
furnishing the traveller with provisions.” Sale, tn loco, 
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while they brought to many of the central and northern cities large 
bands of immigrants, clamorous for @ settlement in their vicinity, 
and ready if refased to extort it by force. From the great family 
of Canin (descended from Cahtan), the Azpirx branch supplied 
to Mecca the tribe of the Khozda, and to Medina the Aus and 
Khatraj, while to Syria it gave the dynasty of @hassdn. Another 
branch of the same stock sent forth to Hira the royal lineage of 
the Lakthmite tribe; to Central Arabia the famous nomad race of 
Kinda, who long held the supremacy there; to Northern Arabia 
the Bani Tai, and to Najran the Bani Madhij. The family of 
Himyor again (descended likewise from Cabtin), furnished, 
through tha line of Codhda, the Bani Kalb to Dimat al Jandal; 
and the Bani Ollera, Joheina, and other important tribes to the 
north of the peninsula, Irac and Mesopotamia. These are but a 
small specimen of the multitudes which this mighty movement 
cast forth from the south, and caused to take root in the central or 
northern districts of Arabia. The exodus long continued, until 
the population at last adjusted iteelf to the natural resources of the 
country. 

‘While the stations and emporia between Syria and Baba! Man- Lakaly afte, 
dab decayed or disappeared, white Yemen and Petra rendered up Sas 
the whole or a large portion of their inhabitants to the desert, 
Mecea, the important half-way mart upon the great western line, 
could not escape ite share in the calamity. What happened in 
other quarters took place also there, though upon a reduced scale, 
Numerous families descended from Adnin (the remote ancestor of 
the Coreish) were compelled from time to time to migrate towards 
the East. Among these are to be found many of the important 
tribes of Najd (as the Ghatafdn, Suaim, Hawdrin, the Bani Bakr 
and Bani Taghlib, the Moreina, and the Bani Tamim), which 
afterwards played a conspicuous part in the history of the penin- 
sula. It may be concluded that, at thie period, Mecoa lost the 
consequence which, as the ancient Macoraba, itepossessed, and 
dwindled down into an insignificant village. Deserted by so many 
of its native tribes, it fell a prey (as will be shown in the sucoeed- 
ing chapter) to the attack of successive invaders from the south. 
But it possessed, in its shrine and universally recognifed worship, 
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a prinsiple (unknown et Petra or Palmyra) of life and prosperity, 
which ensbled it to eurvive the fall of commerce, Gradually it 
recovered from the shock; and, in the middle of the fifth century, 
Cussai, a native of Coreishite lineage, again enlarged ite limite, 
cleared away the encroaching shrubs, and having reclaimed many 
branches of the Coreishite tribe from the nomad habits into 
which they had fallen, resettled them in their ancient township. 
Though no longer placed on one of the highways of the world, 
Mecca still carried on » Jocal and limited trade in grain and 
leather, in spices ang in dried fruits, with Syria and with Yemen; 
and this commerce contributed, with the national pilgrimage to 
its shrine, to restore it to a permanent though reduced: importance. 
Such may probably have been the early history of Mecca.* 
Medina. ‘The importance of Medina (never very great till the Hegira) 
was less affected than Mecca by the cessation of commerce, 
‘because it lay some way to the east of the high road of the Syrian 
caravans, and it possessed a more fertile soil on which to fall back. 
ire Long before Manouer appeared, Arabia had recovered from the 
sfeomner- ungettlement which the great change in the traffic of Asia with 
Europe had occasioned, and her internal relations had adjusted 
themselves to the lower level of prosperity on whigh she was to 
stend;—until a new and unexpected fortune should invest her 
with a lustre unparalleled in her previous annals, and cause the 
treasures of the world again to flow (not now as the exchange of 
commerce, but as the tribute of supremacy) in « grateful and 
continuous etream towards the cities of the sacred Hejiz. 





* There is nothing in Arabian tradition (excepting the verses of the 
Coran just quoted) bearing apon the canse to which I have here attributed 
‘the migrations from Yemen and Mecca. The ancient mercantile prospenty 
is, from ite great antiquity, unknown to native sources; the commercial 
change was too slow, and its first results too gradual, obscure, and irspor- 
ceptible to the looker-on of the day, to become the subject of tradition, 
which{in general seizes only upon tangible events and actions such sa are 
apparent on the curface, The emigrations being occasioned by an impale 
long at work, bnt not patent on the surface at any particnlar point, were 
ascribed to other events, which might indecd have formed concomitant 
influences or proximate canses (as the apprehended breach of the dam 
at Mareb, internal diseeusion, &c.) but are utterly inadequete alone, and 
in_gheimselvés, to eccount for so generel and continued 6 movement. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 


Ante-Mahometan History of Arabia, from the Sources preserved to 
us by Mahometan Tradition. 


Tw this chapter I propose, from the native tradition of the Orject of te 
country, to trace nearly to the era of Islam the history of the 
various tribes of the peninsula,—their rise, their progress, their 
position in the sixth century; and in conclusion, to review the 
facilities and the obstacles presented by the social and political 
circumstances of Arabia to the spread of the new religion. In the 
attempt I shall borrow largely from the admirable work of M. 
Caussin de Perceval, in which he has with incredible learning and 
labour, and much success, detailed the steps by which the inde- 
pendent and hostile fragments of Arabia became one great and 
irresistible nation.” 


+ Essar sur L’ Histoire des Arabes avant L'Islamisme, Pendant L’ Epoque 
de Mahomet, et juaqu’a la réduction de toutes les tribus sous la loi Musulmane, 
Par A. P, Causein de Perceval, Professeur d'Arabe au Collégs Royal de 
France, Trois Tomes, Pans, 1847-8, 

‘M. Canasin de Perceval has in these volumes traced the history of the 
Arabian tribes and States, from the earliest glimmerings of Mahometan 
tradition, to the period when the whole were united under the banner of 
Ielam. Throwing together the multitadinous and often discrepant gene- 
alogies, ond accounts of individaals and of tribes, he has collated the 
several steps of various lines, noting at what points they meet, and where 
the tradition of events disproves or corroborates the tradition of names. 
‘The result of his investigations is exhibited with greab ingenuity end 
clearness, in fifteen tables or genealogical trees, in which the descent of 
the chief tribes and most famous personages of the Peninsula is traced 
up, with the approximate era of each generation, to the most remote period 
for which tradition farnishes authority. ‘These tables add much to the 
value of the book, for the mind of the ordinary reader is bew!idered with 
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Gorraphical Before proceeding to the task it will be useful to note the out- 
Arabia. lines and chief geographical features of the peninsula. 
Lindam Arabia is commonly described as a triangular continent, having 
decribed as right angle at Bab al Mandeb; but it is more natural and con- 
paral —- venient to consider it as an irregular parallelogram approaching 
“wea. 0 rectangular, which, if we detach the province of Omin project- 
ing towards Persia, it will be found to resemble. A line drawn 
down the Euphrates, from # point above the ancient Babylon, and 
skirting the southern shore of the Persian Gulph and the bound- 
ary of Omén till # meets the Indian Ocean, will give the eastern 
side of the figure: the corresponding parallel on the west runs 
from Suez, or from Al Arjsh on the Mediterranean, to the Straits 
of Bab al Mandeb. Each line stretches over eighteen degrees of 
latitude, and extends for a length of thirteen or fourteen hundred 
miles. The northern side is formed by a line drawn from Suez 
in a north-easterly direction till it meete the Euphrates, a distance 
of about six hundred miles; and forme the ill-defined boundary 
contested by the roving tribes of Arabia and thé sedentary 
inhabitants of Syria. The southern parallel ie the shore washed 
by the Indian Ocean. The length of the parallelogram lies dia- 
gonally across the meridian; and’ itis broader at the south western 
extremity than on the opposite side, where the Euphrates, by its 
western bend, narrows the Syrian confine. 
Lonattuainal Along the western line washed by the Red Sea, runs a chain of 
Metstc,, lofty mountains, It takes its rise in Syria and, forming the high 
land to the east of the Dead Sea, sweeps south to Mount Sinai and 
thence to the Straits of Bab al Mandeb, where it dips into the 
Tadian Ocean, again to re-appear on the shores of Africa. The 
range follows closely the line of the coast, from whence the mariner 
sees ite dismal and repulsive rocks of reddish sandstone and 
porphyry, at times preesing near enough to be laved by the watera 





the maze of collateral families and tribes crossing and re-crossing each 
other's path, 

Tam not aware that the information given in C. de Perceral’a two first 
volames is anywhere available to the English reader in complete and 
digested form; and I have therefore deemed it the more necessary to give 
as much detail in the narrative as this object of the chapter would admit of. 
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of the Red Sea, at times receding so as to form a broad margin of 
low land. The latter is styled the Tehama. ‘Tehtms, 

From the centre of this great chain is thrown off at Tight To lew 
angles a mountain range called the Jebel Ared, which traverses ° 
the peningula, parallel with its northern and southern boundaries. 

It runs from Tayif in the vicinity of Mecca, towards Deriyeh and 

the Persian Gulph, and thus divides Arabia into two equal halves. 
Another chain, the Jebel Shammir, runs east and west between 

the Gulph of Akaba and the mouth of the Euphrates; and a tlitrd 
unites the eastern portions of both the latitudinal ranges. The 
space between these mountains is comprised in the district of 
Najd, and forms a vast expanse of lofty country, abutting upon ed. 
the mountain chain of the Red Sea, and sloping downwards to the 
Persian Gulph, 

Between Najd and the Red Sea is situated the mountainous The Hots, 
region of the Hejiz,* including both Medina and Mecca. The 
main longitudinal range here lies far back from the coast, at a 
distance perhaps of a hundred miles, and is in some places of 
great elevation; but the interval is filled with lesser chains rising 
from the shore, one above another, with alternate vales or Wddies, 
until the granite-orested peaks pf the chief range overtop the 
whole. The traveller from the west who has toiled up the weary 
ascent, finds to his surprise that, instead of a similar declivity on 
the other side, he has only reached the level of the grand plateau 
or steppe of Central Arabia, which stretches away towards the east. 

The southern half of the peninsula is divided into two parts, Yemen, 
The western quarter comprises the hilly but fertile Yemen. 
Perennial streams here flow from the mountains to the sea, water- 
ing the rich cornfields and plantations of coffee, and justifying 
the title of Yemen as the garden of Arabia. Northwards are 
Khaulén, Najran, and other districts, which partake more or less xhauitn, 
of the same character. The esstern division, lying between these 4; ** 


* That in “the barrier,” as lying between Yemen and Syria; or the 
frontier between the northern and southern merchants. C. de Perceval, 
vol i p, 2; Sprenger’e Mohammed, p.14, Burton inclines to another 
meaning, vis, “the cblfigated by mountains,” vol. ii. p. 165. 
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countries and Oman, is almost unknown {if we except ita lofty 
and precipitous coast), and ig supposed to be entirely desert. 
Although Arabia is not greatly inferior in extent to India, yet it 
does not possess a single navigable river; and, instead of a wide 
expause of allnyial cultivation, it exhibits for the most part a 
barren and dreary waste of rock and eand. Most of the streams 
Jose themselves in the sandy plains, and never reach the eea, 
ing when swollen by heavy and continued rain, Thus 
the country is marked by frequent water courses, which, though 
generally dry, often indieste by stones and boulders scattered 
in their broad and gindy beds the violence and volume of the 
occasional floods.* Along such channels there is sometimes at 
a little depth » stratum or under current of water, breaking out 
here and there in wells, and supporting an extended strip of trees 
and vegetation. These are the Widies or Oasea of the desert 
which, constrasting with the wild bleak wilderness around, charm 
the traveller with an unspeakable freshness and verdure. 
In tracing the tangled thread of the history of thie great penin- 


alone og Sula, it will tend to perspicuity if we follow first the fortunes of 


the Himyar dynasty in Yemen, then advert to the outlying king- 
doms of Hira and Ghassin, and, finally eketch the position of the 
central tribes, and of the two cities Mecca. and Medffia, in which 
the future interest of our story will mainly be concentrated. 


Srcnon I. 
Yemen and the Himyarite Dynasty. 


In the firet chapter I have referred to the national tradition and 
consequence poetry of the Arabs, and have admitted that with respect to genea- 


Sonmscoende logical and phylarchical events, their reminiscences have peculiar 





* From the gbsence of any English name for these channels Burton 
applies the Sicilian appellation fiumarato them. In Indisthe word Nailah, 
and in the vicinity of the Himalayas the local term Zao, gives the eame 
signification, In Arsbia the common name is masyal or masilah (from sayl) 
is, place of a flood or torrent. See Burton's Mecca and Medina, vol. i. p. 
308. 
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claims upon our belief.* In the case of the Himyar empire in the Hho than 
south of Arabia there is, besides these sources, ground for believing fret” 
that national events were chronicled by inscriptions, and thence “"*"* 
incorporated in the traditional accounte of the Arab historians, 

It is thus possible for the history of the Himyar dynasty to 

ascend far above that of the Abrahamic tribes, which was depen- 

dent solely on oral tradition. 

The reader has probably followed with interest and curiosity These 
the suocessive discoveries of Himyar writing at Sana, Him alone 
Ghordb, Khariba, and Mireb. These were ancient seats of Him- “"!™"0 
yarite rule; and as we are assured that the nation was acquainted 
with lettera and far advanced in civilization and opulence, it cor- 
responds certaifily with our natural expectation that we should 
find in the neighbourhood permanent memorials of ancient great- 
nees, “ graven in the rock with a pen of steel.” Notwithstanding 
many learned and ingenious attempts to unravel these inscriptions 
no certain clue has yet been found In a few words, indeed, 
resemblance may be traced to ancient names in the Himyar 
dynasty ;¢ but the foundation is far from being broad enough to 
build any sure theory upon. 

Still there remains the indigputable fact that events of some butknown to 
description, and most likely the names of the ancient kings of mah Stavomnean 
Yemen, were thus recorded. It is also certain that, at the time —_ 
the Mahometan conquest, there were alive upon the spot inhabit- 
ants versed in the Himyar alphabet, and able to communicate the 
meaning of the inscriptions to the curious inquirer. Wherefore, 
although the knowledge of the Musnad character became rapiilly 
extinct, and we nowhere read of any native history of Yemen,t it 
is yet highly probable that the early Mahometan writers had the 
ready means of decyphering the numerous inscriptions, and with 
the aid of local tradition of framing therefrom « chronicle of the 
names and of some of the acts of the kings of the Himyarite line. 





* Vide shove, chap. r, eanona L p, and IIL w, pp. iv. & ixxxiii. 

{ See instances given by MC. de Perceval, vol. i pp. 90 & 111, 

} Hamse mentions an ancient history of Yemen: but be mesne no doubt 
an ancient Mahometan History. 
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These sources of information must however at the best have 


toa Deen very imperfect. ‘The materials presented to ua by the Arab 


sources, 


Gantin 800 
0.500 B.C. 


Calculation 
‘the tines 


Cablan 
and Codhia, 


historians are so doubtful and discrepant that M. C. de Perceval, 
after extraordinary pains to redoce them to an uniform narrative, 
admits that they are involved in “a profound uncertainty.”* 

The first of the Yemen dynasty is the great CaurAn.t To cal- 
culate the era at which he lived, we must note the number of 
generations between him and Dzu Nowiis, the last of the Himyar 
race. As adjusted by M. C. de Perceval, they amount to thirty- 
nine; which, at thirty-three years to a generation,$ gives an 
interval of 1,287 yéirs. Now the birth of Dzau Now#s may be 
placed approximatively at 460 A.D.; so that the era‘of Cahtan 
would by this calculation be carried back to 827 B.C. 

‘When, however, the descent is followed by another line, that of 
Cahldn the brother of Himyar, and also by the separate Himyarite 
stem af Codhda, we find only from thirty-three to thirty-six gene- 


* M1 régne ane profonde incertitade sur Phistoire des Sabéens issus de 
Yectan, appelés Cahtanides par les Arabes. Des traditions vagues, dea 
ates de rois qui ne concordent pas toutes entres elles at offrent dea lncunes 
manifestes, des généalogies interrompnes ou douteuses, tels sont les docu- 
ments que les écrivains orentanx nou présentent. Avec d'aussi faible 
Gléments pour reconstiteur une histoire, on ne peut espérer de parvemr & 
Ja vérité. Peut étre, an moina, n’est-il pas impossible d’attaindre a Ia vrai~ 
semblance. Je n'étends pas nes prétentions au dela de ce terme.” Vol. i. 
p- 47, M.C. de Perceval does not pretend to give us from such doubtful 
materials the truth, but only a likely approximation thereto. He has fully 
realized these modest pretensions, 

+ The names which connect the succession, or are of leading importance, 
sre given in capitals, The same course will be observed throughout, 
eapecially as regards the line of Mahomet's forefathers. 


$M. C. de Percoval caloulates thirty-three years to « generation, ex- 

cepting where the exact period is known by historical fact or synchronism; 
but he admits that thirty years would, in general, suffice for an Arab gene- 
ration. Vol. i. p. 248, nete 1. Sprenger allows three generations to 100 
yeara; he admits tit “this is somewhat too high in ordinary cases,” but 
has adopted the calculation, because some of Mahomet’s progenitora were 
begotten st an advauced age, which bas raised the average interval 
between the snccessions immediately preceding. Asiatic Journal, No. 
coxxi, p. 849. 
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rations between Cahtin and Mahomet;* sand this would bring 
closer to us the era of Cahtén by two or three centuries, In 
favour of the more modern era there are the uncertainties and 
discrepances in the Yemen succeasion: for it is possible that 
different and contemporaneous branches have been confused and 
represented as one continuous linet This is the more likely 
from the yearning of the Mahometan writers after extreme anti- 
quity, and their desire, by protracting the genealogies, to connect 
them with the Mosaical record. 
Whichever line be adopted, we may, with tolerable confidenoe The !dentit. 


place the age of Cahtfn between the years 800 B.C. and 500 B.C. papa 
eiravagnat 
* See Tables ii, And iti. vol. i. of M. C. de Perceval. The following cur- : 


tailed abstract will explain the text more clearly 


Curzis. 
‘Yar. 
Tabi. 
‘Abd Shama Saba, 
sofas, Cami. 


(aD or 38 

© Nom Gonidn to 
evs Soe 
$0 510 -4.D. 

7 Has are recbonad 
‘ateorn tha orcs 
 Cahitn ond 
Mohowtt.) 


t M.C. de Perceval admits that from the imperfection of hie materials 
he has frequently been obliged, by a reference to the genealogical lints of 
descent, to suppose lacunm in the reigns, and vice versa. Thus, about the 
time of Abd Shams IL the sixteenth prince of the Hae, a gap bas been 
discovered of several names In the royal line, as we leath by comparing it 
with the geneslogical trees, 

‘The lines of Cahlin end'Codbis were preserved memoriter; while the 
Ine of Himyar was recorded at least by inscriptions, and is likely therefore 
$o be more complete, 
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It is this Cabtin whom Mahometan writers have identified with 
Joktin (Yectin), the sixth from Noah; but the identification is 
one of those extravagant fictions which the followers of Islam, in 
their zeal to accommodate Arsb legend to Jewish scripture, have 
sade in defiance of the most violent improbability, and the gross- 
est anachroniams.® 

Cahtin was succeeded by his son ¥inds, who expelled or 


Cette 
ftmendante, destroyed the Adites, consolidated the empire of Yemen, and gave 


Abd Shame 


to his brothers Omdn and Hadhramaut (the story is perhaps a 
myth) the government of the two countries thenceforward called 
by their names. Jardb begot Yashjob; and Yashjob, Abd Shams 
Saba the Great. 

‘Ap Sram Sana is asd to have been the founder of the city of 


we mritease Mareb or Seba, represented by classical writers, under the name 


famous 


of Mariaba, as the capital of the Sabeans, and situated upon a 
monatsin. He also constructed or repaired the famous luke- 
embankment (Sadd Mérebd) in the vicinity of that city;—remains 
of it being traceable at the present day.f 


* The following passage from M. C. de Perceval is in complete uccord- 
nce with this view:~“Tl ne parait point que, chez les premitros il est 
existé aucune tradition nationale reative & Is filiation de Cahtin. C'est 
depuis I'Lslamisme seulement, quand les Arabes ont commicneé a recueillir 
Jen souvenirs de leur histoire, ef @ les comparer auge les témoignages de ta 
Bible, que 1a plupart des ecrivaina orientanx ont identifié Cahtin avec 
‘Yectan, fils d’Héber.” Vol. i. p. 89, In the next page, however, he adds 
that, thongh the identity of Joktan with Cabtén is not demonstrable, 
it may yet be plansibly entertained, but only on the supposition that an 
indefinite number of unknown generations mtervened between Cahtan and 
the descendants named by tradition ss his sons, But it appears to me not 
only that the identity cannot be proved, but thet it cannot be maintained 
as even possible. It is utterly incredible that the name of Yectin, belong- 
ing to s period twenty centuries defore our ére, should have survived so 
many ages, and been reproduced in the eighth century B.C. as thet of an 
historical personage, while all thet intervenes ia blank. The dictum of 
Mahometan tradition on the subject is plainly of no more value than that 
of sny specalstor or scriptural hermonist of the present day, It is no 
better than that of the Medins party, who tried to paove shat Cabtin was 
a descendant of Ishmeel, and therefore had no connection with Yectin. 
Kiatib al Wackids, p, 2624; M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 89. 

t Others sttribute ite construction to the Adites, (Mf. C. de Perceval, 
vol. i. pp. 16-53) in which case Abd Shams may only have repaired it. In 
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Among the eons of Abd Shams Saba are the two famous impor sot 
patriarchs, Hnrrar and Can.ay, the sires (aa tradition has it) of te 
the whole Arab progeny. Their birth, according to the variety 

of opinion above expressed, occurred from 400 to 700 B.C. The 
pure races from this descent are termed Mutdriba; those mixed Hutdevia 
with supposed Ishmaelite blood, Mustdrita.® 

The children of Himyar are marked by their comparatively 1: ‘Tho children 
settled habita. ‘They lived chiefly in cities, and acquired the“ 
civilized manners and tastes of an urban life. But the descend- oaarts 
ants of Cablan, ecorning the restrictions of place and the self "dbl 
imposed wants of a sedentary residence, betook themselves to the 
free and wangering oecupations of the Bedouin, 

A different speéch distinguished the two races. The Himyarit, 
was spoken in the towns of Yemen, and was early provided with Mace 
an alphabet. The Arabic of the Cahlanite tribes (acquired by 
their intermixtare with the Abrahamic tribes of the north) did not 
possess the advantage of writing, apparently, till near the time of 
Muhomet.t The Bedouins alone cultivated poetry, and that only 
in the Arabic language. We meet with no tradition mentioning 
& single couplet composed in the Himyar tongue. 
ee 
dealing with such remote facts, we cannot do more than conjecture, For 
an account of the ruins eee the interesting Relation @un voyage a Méreb 
(Sana) dans ! Arabue méridional, entrepris en 1843, par M, Arnaud; Journal 
Asiatigue, Four. Mars 1845; and the remarks of M.Fresnel, Ibid. September 
and October, 1845. ‘The great dam is an hour's distance from Mireb, 

p. 242, 

* Bee Weil's Mohammed, p. 2; and M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 7, where 
the third, or aboriginal class given by the Arabs, viz, Ariba, is noted as con- 
visting of indigenous tribes, such aa the Amilies, Adites, Thamtd, Jadis, 
‘Tasm;—who, it is held, became extinct, but more likely merged into the 
more powerful Mutdriba and Mustdriba tribes, The three terms are only 
different forms of the same word pee ‘Yérob, the name of Cahtin’s 
son, is from the same root. The Arabs msy either be really called after 
an historieal personage #0 named; or, which is likelier, the character and 
name may be mythological, symbolising the received «pinion of the 
descent of the various Arab tribes from # common ancestor, who was 
thence styled by them Yéréb. 

t Seo above, note 2, p. vili, chap. i. 

{The Himyarite was probably the indigenous tongue of all the races 
deaceniled from Cahtén; but in the case of the tribes migrating northwards, 
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Te fetear. From Himyar, fifteen or twenty reigns, vaguely and dimly de- 
scribed, and some even of doubtful existence, may be passed over.* 
‘We then come to that portion of the Himyarite line known 
as the illustrious dynasty of the Tospas,f and enter on a period 


it probably became assimilated with the Abrahamis Arsbic from inter- 
course with the Abrahamic tribes. There ere a variety of traditions 
regarding the prevalence of the two languages in Yemen. Caf. M. C. de 
Perceval, vol. i. pp. 8, 50, 56, 79. The Mahometan theory, that all the 
aborigines (Ariba) spoke Arabic, and that Yér6b introduced it into Yemen, 
are evidently grounded on the etymological meaning of the words. A later 
King is said to hie introduced the Himyar tongue into Yemen “upon 


the Arabic,” 444 a}| Zell de roll dal Joa! —a if the 
Arabic had been the vernacular. But the expressiqn may refer to the 
court language of Mareb, which perhaps repeatedly changed at vanous 
times, 

‘The fortuitous discovery of Himyar inscriptions at various places in a 
character hitherto unknown, and the fortunate recognition of an Arab M8, 
on the Himyar alphabet, give hopes that something may hereafter be de- 
ciphered from such monuments; but up to the present time little more hi 
been identified than afew names, and those uncertainly. The lucubrations 
of Mr, Forster on this subject are ingenious but fanciful. 

‘The usual mode of writing is from right to left; but sometimes the 
Roustrophedon style is used. The letters sre all separate, and the words 
disjoined by a vertical bar. Journdi Asiatique, December 1838, 2nd Bep- 
tember and October, 1845; Mf. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 79. The Maho- 
motans do not appear to have known mnch of the language; some saying 
that the writing was from left to right; some that the letters were disjoned, 
others connected. It is possible that there may have been a variety of 
styles; but the Mahometans are not remarkable for great exactness in 
euch relations. 

* To fllnstrate the absurdity of the fictions which sbound in the history of 
this line, it may be mentioned that the Arab writers have invented a story, 
in which a Persian king Mentit Shabr, Shammir the grand-son of Himyar, 
and Moses, are all three made to appear on the same stage! ‘Le synchro 
nisme présenté par quelques higtoriens entre Chammir, Moise, et un roi de 
Perse, Menoutchehr, ne meérite aucune attention. C'est uns fausse con- 
feeture, qui prend ss source dans V'idée tres exagérée que ee font les Arabes 
@e Pantiquité dee souverains da Yaman, dont on a conservé les noms.” 
M. ©. de Porcazgl, vol. i. p. 56. 

¢ The origin of the name in doubtful. Some apply it to all Harith’s 
successors; others to those of them only who ruled over the entire empire 
of Yemen, and aid not divide ite sovereignty with others, Af. O.de Perceval, 
vol. i. p. 64, Their royal residences were successively Mareb or Saba, 
‘Tuafir, and Sana. Between the second and third centuries there were 
three renowned “Tobbas,” known by thet name par excellence. 
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where historical probability rests upon progressively improving 
grounds.* 

Hana au Bassa, or Au Frisor “the philosopher,” supposed to rarith, «tho 
have flourished about » century before Christ, is termed the firet PuOa'e 
of the Tobbas, He re-invigorated the empire, and restored to his 
single eceptre several kingdoms which had fallen under princes of 
the Cahlan stock, 

His successor was Essas Dzu-l-Carnain, or “the Horned.” Besa “the 
The surname is that which the Arabs accord to Alexander the Menitta 
Great; it is connected in the Coran with some strange legends, tivrine” 
especially with the construction in the north of the prodigious "+ 
rampart of* Yajéij and Majéj+ The marvel-loving historians of 
Arabia have nof been slow to follow up the clue. Some have 
identified Exsib at once as the hero of the Coran, and as the great 
Alexander; while others hold that he was a monarch contemporary 
with Abraham.t 

The third from Essib, styled by the foreign name of Arnicus or Aitteun 40 
Arnixin, flourished probably about half a century before our era, 

The name, as usual, has suggested a variety of wild stories, 
Some allege that he located in Africa the Amalekites who escaped 








*M. ©, de Porceval thinks that the Yemen empire may have become 
known by the title of Himyar from the date of this re-union, ‘The first, 
mention of it in classical authors under that appellation is by Strabo, in 
Aesenbmg the oxpedition of Milius Guilus. M.C. de Perceval finds it 
difficult otherwise to account for the previous silence, But it would be 
still more dificult to believe that the name of so remote an ancestor as 
Himyar should have been then revwed, and after the abeyance of so many 
centuries adopted as the distinguishing title of the kingdom, I would 
attnibute the silence rathor to the ignorance of so distant a kingdom, 

+ Goran, xvilt, 85, et, seg. This fabulous wall has beon identefied with 
fortifications near the Caspian Sea made, aa they say, by Alexander, 
aud repaired by Yoxdegird Il. C. de Perceval, vol.1.p.66, Whatever 
Alexander may lave done to stop the inroads of the barbarians, the Arab 
Jegend 15 too wild to be seriously considered, Possibly it originated in 
some grand construction or work by Alexander, a maggified account of 
which reached the Arabs, and naturully in their hands would grow space. 

t Yet the ancestor of one of these parties was but just now represented 
AB contemporary with the remote descendant of the other: xe. Shammr, 
the thirteenth or fourteenth in ascent from Essib, a8 contemporary with 
‘Moses! Such is Mahometan criticism and chronology. 
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from Joshua, and who there grew up into the Berber nation; 
others, that his exploits against the Berbers procured him the 
distinctive title, The reigning prince of his day in Africa was 
Jirjir, or Gregory*—a strange contemporary indeed for Joshua! 


2xgauir Africus was followed by his brother Dzv- L-Apzin, to whose 
C“toteree. reign attach a tissue of imbecile legends, Cayeaus king of 


val with 
Hasore of 
the Roman 
expedition. 


Persia, having attacked him, was taken prisoner; byt was snbse- 
quently liberated by the famous Rustam, and returned to his 
Kingdom, after marrying the danghter of Dru-l-Adztr.t M. C. do 
Perceval ingenfously surmises that these facts bear traces of the 
Roman, rather than of a Persian, invasion; for it was somewhere, 
about this period that Ailius Gallus, after having taken Negranes 
or Negra (Najrin), besieged and waa repulsed from Marsyaba 
(Muriaba or Mareb), @ city Belonging to the Yemenites,t who 
were then governed by lasare. The Chief, lasare, he reonguizes 





* M., C. de Perceval is of opinion that the Mahometan writers have here 
confounded therr idea of some ancient African Prince with’ Gregory the 
Patneian, who commanded in Africa when invaded by Othmin. He well 
adds; “On voit 4a un exemple de peu de sciupule avee lequel l’ignorance 
de quelques écrivains orientanx rapproche les temps let plus dloignés.” 
vol i. p. 68. 

He hau also an ingenious theory that Africas may have boen employed 
by Cesar in tho war against Juba, and theneo gained his Afrcun nume. 
‘In the battle of Actium, the Arabs of Yemen we said to have fought for 
Antony, and to have fled with 

Omnu Arabs, omnes vertebant terga Sahai, nerd, vin, 706. 

Is it not more likely that this Africus made hostile incursions from Yemen 
into the Roman dependencies in Afnes: and that these may have been at 
least one of the causes of the Roman expedition of Hlins Gallus, which 
followed shortly efter? 

+™M.C. de Perceval traces the legend to a poetical fiction in Ferdasi, 
$i Yon en recherche Vorigive, on slepergoit, q’une vague tradition, ou 
peut-dtre une pure fiction présentée sous des formes indécises par le poete 
Firdanci, qui florissait trois sitcles aprée Vhégire, a été artitrairement 
arrangée par des écrivains postérieurs sous les traits précis dun fait histo- 
rique. Frrdauct avait chanté une expédition de Caycaous contre Ie roiae 
Hémiwerin, pays inconnn, fantantisque, dont on s fait |'Arobie heureuse. 
Le podte n’avait pas nomméce rol: on aimaginé que c’était Dhou-l-Adhar,” 
‘Vol. i. p. 72. He then shows that the Mahometan historians are utterly 
ignorant of the real history of Perma at the perlod supposed, 

t In the original "Pryavirey; but conjectured by M. Fremel, with some 
likelihood, to be a mistake for ‘Iapavirur 
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in the name of Dzu-l-Adzir. The title, however, of this prince's Gontocture 
son and successor, ALEISHR or Lxtspa, has a more close resem- PA 
blance to that of Strabo's Yemenite Governor. Hie era also is ‘nina 
more appropriate; for according to C. de Perceval’s genealogical » 
table, Aleishra (who was also called Smursapit, and Yansan) was 

born 68 B.C., or forty-four years before the Roman inroad; so that 

he could hardly have failed to take a part in the Arab defence. 

It will not escape observation that the Arab histories contain no strange obil- 
farther clue to thia memorable incursion of the Romans; yet it Nuns uo 
was a circumstance, which from its unprecedented novelty, from guia” 
the lasting marks of devastation, and from the glory acquired in 
the repulse, waa likely above all other events to have lodged itself 
in the national ‘mind and tradition. Foolish and unmeaning 
stories are, after a lapse of two thousand years, told with all fresh- 
ness of detail and circumstance; while this, which is perhaps the 
shost salient and striking incident in the history of Arabia, and 
which ocourred within five or six centuries of the Moslem era, is 
‘unnoticed and unknown! 

The grand-daughter of Aleishra, the famous Queen Batxfs, Balite, mie 
who mist have flourished during the first century of the Christian 
erg, furniahes a still more remiirkable example of the illusory 
nature of remote Mahometan tradition. She is held to have been 
no less & personage than the Queen of Sheba, who visited Solomon. rie 
the son of David a thousand years before! Her mother is said to vista 
have been one of the genii, It would be unprofitable to enter into Sitbe 
a detail of the extravagant legends related of this personage, some 
of which have received countenance even in the Coran, It is 
remarkable that Mahomet there represents her people as addicted 
to the worship of the Sun.* 





* Soe Sura, xxvii. 94, ef. 089. She is also styled by tradition Baleama or 
Yaleama; but no name is given in the Coren, where she is simply described 
a the Queen of Seba. “Mais les interprétes, ne trouvant pas dans Ia liste 
doa converaine du Yaman, eonserrée par la tradition, de rejae plus anclenne 
que Belkis, n'ont pas hésité & déclarer que c’était elle qui avait fait lo voy- 
age de Jéruselem. Leur sentiment « é¢é piensement adopté parles chroni- 
quers, et cette opinion, accréditée par la superstition et Tigaoraace, est 
probablement, ls cause principale quia empéché les historiens de clacser 
Jeg row du Yaman eaivant un ordre chronologique raisonnable.” Af. C: de 
Perceval, vol. i. p.77. Iwould hardly call this “the prinerpal case” for 
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Tobbe al ‘Two more successions bring us to Topma at Axraw, in whose 
fea reign occurred the celebrated exodas of the Azdites, a people 
Stuy, AD. desoended from the atock of Cablan. This tribe, under the com- 
ee mand of two brothers, Omran and Aue Mozama,* became inde- 
pendent of the Himyarites, and made themselves masters of 
Mareb. Omrin died, but not (so goes the legend) without giving 
his brother intimation of the dire calamity impending over the 
land. The wife of Amr Mozaikia followed up the monition by an 
ominous vision, She bade him go to the embankment of the lake 
formed by the‘Sadd Mareb near the city; and, if he should see a 
rat scraping the mound and detaching from it huge stones, she 
prognosticated a speedy and inevitable rain, He went and saw 
Marebon the fatal sign. Thus warned, Amr Mozaikia made immediate 
ant deetruc. preparations to emigrate, and set out northward with the greater 
Bet portion of his tribe. Shortly after their departure, the embank- 
AD.’ ment rent asunder, and the flood, escaping with devastating fury, 
spread destruction in its wake. 
Truccause of At the close of the preceding chapter, I have shown grounds for 
the Arde, the belief that a cause of far greater depth and extent than the 
destruction of this dam had long been at work paving the way for 
emigration. The drying up of the Yemen commerce, and stop- 
page of the carrying trade, had disorganized society and led per- 
haps to the rebellion of the Azdites and their seizure of Mireb. 
The threatened breach of the dam accelerated the crisis, and gave 
the last impulse to an over-burdened and necessitous population, 
already eager to go forth in quest of s livelihood to some less 


the departure of the Mahometan historians from @ ressoneble chronology. 
‘Their sppetite for ancient dates had a far more importsnt source, They 
longed to complete the chain of legendary tradition by connecting Adnan 
with Ishmael, and identifying Cahtan with the Joktan of the Mosuical 
record. ‘The abeurd antiquity thus imparted to modern nomes attached 
likewise to this Queen, and they were then free to deal with her as they 
pleased. The mative of identifying Belkss with the Quoen of Sheba, is not 
of itself sufficient one for the nusettlement of the chronology. 

* He is called Mocaikia, they aay, from daily “rending” the garment of 
yesterday, which he always replaced by a new one; but more likely from 
“rending” the Azdites from their ancient settlements. But who cen tell 
the thousand incidents from which » soubriquet may ariso? 
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straitened country. The emigration took place about the year 
120 A.D.* 

‘Yemen, thus relieved of part of its surplus inhabitants, regained Yomsn son 
rapidly ite prosperity, notwithstanding the ravages of the flood. property. 
Tobba al Akran recovered his authority. He is renowned os a 
great warrior; and is said to have carried his arms to the borders 
of China. 

The fourth in succession from Tobba al Akran, was Tain Teen Aad, 
Asap, Apu Kagw, who flourished about the beginning of the tegtming 
third century of our era, one of the most lustrous ofthe Tobbaef Su... 
His name is connected with Yathreb or Medina. Being on 
an expedition to Persia, he left his son under the care of the 
people of Medina. They murdered the boy; and in revenge 
Tibban Asod besieged their city and threatened it with destruo~ nu atuct 
tion. But two Jewish doctors of the Beni Coreitza, then resident dou, and 
at Medina, having brought him over to Judaism, diverted him juin sae 
from his designs by foretelling (as is pretended) that Yathreb 
would become the refuge of a great prophet to arise in Arabia. 

At their instance he visited and enriched the Kaaba as the shrine 
of Abraham, and was the first to adorn it with a covering of cloth. 
On returning to Yemen, he intrdduced there the Jewish religion. 





* It is important to fix the chronology of this salient point in the history 
of Arabia, The Mahometan writers agree in placing the event between 
our Saviour and Mahomet, some six, eome four centuries, prior to Islam. 
‘Tho Axdite genealogies, (such as those of the Aws and Khasraj of Medina,) 
place the birth of Amr Mossikia abont five centunes before that of 
Mahomet, These considerations combine to fix the emigration somewhere 
about 120 A.D. M. C. de Perceval thinks that the grest prosperity 
ascribed to Mireb by Strabo and Pliny argues that the calamity of the dam 
‘was poaterior to the Christisn era. I would draw the same conclusion 
rather from the fact that the altered stream of commerce would probably 
not have worked out its baneful effect upon the Himyarto State, till after 
the Christian era, 

‘M. de Sacy conjectures, that the insecurity of the dam was not the real 
cause of the emigration; but was invented by the later Asdites, to cover 
some lesa houourable canse; perhaps fear of defeat from Tobba al Akran. 
But the view given in the text appears mere natural. 

The author of the Periplus mentions Caribael aa reigning at Zhofir. 
‘This is supposed to have been about 200 A.D. Caribael may either have 
besn this Abu Cw iba-of Humysri, or his father Calay Cariba-al Himysri. 
C, de Perceval, vol. i. p. 90. 
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‘The idolaters contested the change, and appealed to the trial by 
fire; but they were miraculously confuted by the two Jewish 
doctors.* Judaism did not, however, gain any important extension 
in Yemen till the reign of Dzu Nowa, and even to the era of 
Jelam it had to contend against idolatry. 

The details of the Medina expedition are much complicated 


” by two circumstances. For the same adventure is attributed by 


various writers to Hassin Tobba the Less, who flourished about a 
century after, Tibban Asad; while, in many important particulars, 
it is confounded with another attack made upon Medina by a 
sovereign of Yemen, at least three centuries after Tibbiin Asad, 
the memory of which was yet recent in the time of Mahomet.t 
After Tibban Asad there is a break in the Himyar linc; for a 
prince called Rasta, of the Cahldnite stock and Bani Lakhm tribe,t 


* The tale of the Jewish doctors is mingled with marvels and antici- 
pations of Mahomet. The whole story is thus of such feeble authority that 
‘no eafe inference as to the prevalence of Judaism can be built (as Lieut. 
Barton seems inchnod to do) upon it. Pilgrimage to Medina and Mecca, 
vol. iii, pp. 160 and $36, 

{The two expeditions are so confounded that many of the named 
belonging to the modern attack (as that of Ohaiha, who hved in the axth 
century,) are mtroduced by a patent anachronism into the ancient adven- 
ture. The leter expedition will be farther considered when we come to 
Medina, 

‘With reforence to the ancient attack, the fact 6f the Awa and Khazraj 
being then at Yathreb (if it be a bond fide fact and not borrowed from tho 
modern expedition,) would argue for its baving occurred under the reign 
of Bassin Tobba the Less, and not under that of Tibban Arad Abu Carih: 
‘because those tribes did not settle at Medina till about 800 A.1),, or a cen- 
tory after the reign of the latter prince. On the other hand, the introduc- 
tion of Judaism into Yemen, if really (as represented) a result of the 
present expedition, would favour the earlier date; becanso there is reason 
for thinking that Judaism was known there before 300 A.D, 

‘The whole story ie given at length by Hishamé, pp. 7 et. eq, and is 
common among the Mehometan historians. The reader will not fail to 
observe the ridigulous “foreshadowing” of Mahomet’s flight to Modin 
Sce Journal Asiatique, November, 1838, p. 444. Two valuable papers hy 
‘M. Perron, in that snd the previous number, may be consulted by the sta- 
dent, who wishes to see in greater detail the accounts of the Mahometan 
historians on the subject. See slso Bf. C. de Percsval, vol. i, p. 91, and 
vol. ii. p, 647. 

+ See Table at p. cxlix. * 
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succeeded to him. The following characteristic legend of Rabia 

is cherished by Mahometan writers. He was affrighted by a por- 

tentous dream; the diviners were summoned; but, as in the case 

of Nebuchadnezzar, they could not tell the interpretation unless 

the dream were made known to them. At Jast two diviners were 
introduced, each of whom separately narrated to the king both the 

dream and its signification:—Thou sawest a flame burst forth from te dream 
the darkness ; it fell upon the land of Tikdma, and devoured every Taximive 
living thing, The flame prefigured the Abyssinians, who would fia" 
overrun Yemen from Aden to Najrin, and rule for above seventy “”’ 
years, After that, proceeded the diviners, these invaders would 

be overthrotyn, and would be succeeded by an inspired prophet of 

the Coreishite etock, to whose rule all Arabia would submit, and 

whose law would prevail until the day of judgment. The prince, 
terrified by the threat of Abyssinian invasion, immediately sent 

off his family and adherents to Iric. This emigration took place 

carly in the third century. It will be seen- below that from Adi, 

one of Rabia’s sons, aprang the Lakhmite dynasty of Hira.* 

On Rabie’s death the kingdom reverted to the son of Tibbén Hema 
Asad, Hassin Toppa, during whose reign, in the first half of the 280, a.D. 
third century, a farther emigration took place from Yemen. The 
Bani Tay, a great Cablanite family, isolated since the departure of Emigration 
their neighbours the Azdites, and like them suffering from the athe buat 
effects of the great commercial change, moved northwards and 
finally took up their position in the mountains of Aja and Salma 
to the north of Najd and the Hejaz. 

After four successions we find, towards the close of the third Apa ka,» 
century, a Christian king of Yemen called Asp Kruit. He is king is 
said to have been converted by a Syrian stranger whom the Him- 
yarites, enraged at their prince’s defection, murdered. This is 
the first intimation we meet with of Christianity in Yemen; and, 





“See Hishémi, p. 5, and Af. C. de Perceval, vol. i, pp. 96-100. The 
latter, with reason, regards the prophecy to be a fabrication, intended to 
cover a less reputable cause of emigration, perhaps fear of the arms of 
the Himyarite monarch against whom, in the capacity of vassal, Rabia had 
rebelled. The Mahometan anxiety to discover or to fabricate foreshadowings 
of the coming Prophet, may have worked together with this motive. 
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as it is attributed to a foreign source, thera would appear to have 
‘been no indigenous or hereditary profession of it there. 
Bassin, ‘The next prince was Hassin Tosa, at Asauar, or the Less, 
BOND styled the last of the Tobbas, to whom is attributed by Hishimi 
and other writers, the attack upon Medina just mentioned, He 
reigned about 300 A.D.; and Arab historians speak of a treaty 
concluded between him and the Meccan tribe. From this time 
forward we have frequent proof that the central tribes of the 
ithecanat penincula agknowledged a general allegiance to the Himyar king- 
Peyer dom. The relatien was ever and anon interrupted by hostilities, 
and as often after short intervals renewed. 6 
mas tolerant Hassan waa succeeded by Marruan son of Abd Kelél, who is 
‘ad, 90 famed for wise and moderate views upon religious toleration, He 
fe used to say, “I reign over men’s bodies, not over their opinions. I 
exact from my subjects obedience to my government ; as to their reli~ 
gious doctrine, the Judge of that is the Great Creator." During thia 
exemplary reign we learn from ecclesiastical history that 2 Grecian 
embassage appeared in the capital of Yemen. It was sent by the 
Te pica Emperor Constentius to strengthen his alliance with the Him- 
Constantin, yarites, and to attract them to Christianity. At ita head was the 
Indian Bishop Theophilus, who’ presented to “the prince of the 
Sabeans or Homerites,” among other royal gifts, “ two hundred 
horses ef the purest breed of Cappadocia,” and sought permission 
to erect churches for the subjects of the Reman emperor attracted 
to Yemen by merchandize, and for the natives who might wish to 
embrace the religion of Jesus. So far the’ mission was successful: 
three churches were built, one at Tzaftr, the royal residence; 
another at Aden, the point of traffic with India; a third at the 
chief maritime town on the Persian Gulph. Theophilus flattered 
himself that he had even converted the Himyarite monarch; but 
for conversion he probably mistook what was no more than a 
latitadinarian and tolerant philosophy.* it is certain that Arub 
history makescno mention either of this mission or of its effects. 





* M. O, de Perceval, p. 112; Philistorgivs, Hist. Eccles, 1, ii, chap. 4-6, 
Gibbon gives a brief account of this embassy, Decline and Fall, chap. xx, 
Philostorgins wrote his work in the first balf of the fifth century. 
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Philostorgins informs us that the inhabitants of Yemen were at state of 
thet time partly Jewish, partly Pagan. The Pagans, though far secre! oy 
the most numerous, practised the rite of circumcision, and like ™ ™™*¥ 
the Jews on the eighth day. They also sacrificed to the sun and 
the moon, and to other divinities several of whose names we learn 
from Arab writers. 

‘After the death of Marthad, the Himyarite empire began to pisorganisa- 
decline, and its eubordinate rulers to throw off the yoke of depend- yam, 380 
ence, ‘The disorganization arose, perhaps, from unsuecesefil war “? 
with the Abyssinian kingdom; for, about the middle of the fourth 
contury the sovereign 6f Axum (between the Red Sea and the 
Nile) joinedeto his other titles that of King of the Himyarites.* 

To such troubles may be attributed the brevity and frequent Peried of 
uncertainty of the history of Yemen for a long series of years. 

‘The Himyar dynasty, however, still maintained its supremacy 

over the tribes of Najd and the Hedjaz; and about the middle af a ome 
the fifth century gave them a king or viceroy, called Boje ARI al rie 
Morfr of the Kinda tribe.t 

Towards the end of the fifth century the throne was crazy tr peat 
by the dissolute Dzu Shenatir. He was abhorred of the people tan 
for hia flagitious deeds, which h€ carried to such an extreme as 
to dishonour the youths even of the most noble families. One 
of them, rather than submit to his indignities, put an end to the 
tyrant’s life. This youth, called Dzu Nowas, belonged to the 
royal stock, and was unanimously called to the throne. During gso.225 
his reign there were several encounters between the Kinda viceroy “> 
supported by Yemen troops, and the tribes of Central Arabia. 

The latter were repeatedly victorious, but always returned again 
after a time to their allegiance. The Himyar dynasty thas con- 





* M, C. de Perceval, vol. i.p.114, The Greck inscription st Axum, dis- 
covered by Salt, gives these titles as appertaining to the Axumite monarch 
Acizanas, See the description of Axum, between Merde and the eea-port 
‘Adule, in Heeren's Res. Ajvica, vol. i. p. 460, &c. 

+ The connexion is also marked by the fact thet Sabbab, who reigned 
over Yemen 440 to 460 A.D. made a tour of Najd, to assure himself of 
the submission of the tribes of Central Arabia, Af. C. de Perceval, vol. i. 
p- 116. , 


¥ 
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tinued to maintain its Arabian influence, until it was finally over- 
thrown by the Abystinians, when the feudal authority over the Arabs 
passed into the hands of the Prince of Hira the vassal of Persia. 
Dew Nowts  Dzu Nowis was a votary of Judaism, which he is said to have 
riaand embraced on avisit to Medina.* This creed he supported with en 
ecu intolerant and proselytizing adherence, which at last proved fatal 
to his kingdom. His bigotry was aroused by the prevalence and 
success of Christianity in the neighbouring province of Najrén; and 
he invaded it with a largearmy. The Christians offered a strenu- 
ous resistance, but yielded at length to the treacherous promise 
that no ill would be done to them. They’ were offered the choice , 
of Judaism or death, and those who remained constant to the faith 
of Jesus were cruelly massacred. Deep trenches were dug, and 
filled with combustible materials; the pile was lighted, and the 
Christian martyrs cast headlong into the flame. The number thus 
miserably burned, or slain by the sword, is stated at no less than 
twenty thousand. 
Besout of ‘However much the account of this melancholy carnage may have 
Roplo ats up been exaggerated, there can be no doubt of the cruel and bloody 
Abyminia to character of the tyrant’s administration in Najrin. News of the 


Entye proceedings reached the emperof Justin 1 through his ambassador 


nee at Hira, to which court Dzu Nowds had exultingly communicated 
tidings of his triumph.t One of the intended victims, Dous dzu 
- 

* Hamza states that having visited Medina, one half of the inhabitants 
of which were then Jews, Dxu Nowis was so well pleased with thcir 
religion, that he embraced it. But, as M. C. de Perceval shows (vol. i. 
p.129), it is much more likely that he became « Jew through the influence 
of the powerful and long established party in Yemen; and that he visited 
Medina in order to succour the Jews against the oppressive attacks of the 
Awa and Khasraj. Thus agrees with the history of Medina, and ws in 
excellent keeping with the sectarian bias which led Div Nowds to the 
attack of Najrin. 

$M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 129; Hishémi, p, 14. ‘The details are 
bniefly given by. Gibbon at the close of the xii, chap. of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire: and the subject is alluded to in the Coran, 
Bure lxxxy. v. 4, ot, 20g, where those who perished in the trenches are 
styled As-bib al Okhdtd, 

{ We gather this from the Greck historians, The Arabs only tell us of 
the suppliant Dous, whom the Greeka do not nention, 
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Tholabiin, also escaped to Constantinople and, holding up a half- 

burnt Gospel, invoked in the name of outraged Christendom retri- 

utién upon the oppressor. The emperor was moved, and indited 

a despatch to the Najéshi or prince of the Abyssinians, desiring 

him to take vengeance upon the barbarous Himyarite. Imme- 

diately an armament was et on foot, and in a short time seventy 

thousand warriors, embarked in thirteen hundred merchant ships 

or transports,* crossed the narrow gulph which separates Yemen 

from Adulis, Diu Nowis was defeated; in despair he urged his victory atthe 

hhoree into the sea, and expiated in the waves the inhumanities of and'Seuu ot 

his career. The Abyssinian victory occurred in 525 A.D.¢ Wann” 
The Affigan army was commanded by Aryat, who reigned over Aveahs, the 

Yemen as the viceroy of the Najishi. But another Abyssinian As" 

chief named Asrana, who had accompanied the expedition, (*t*nqct 

rebelled against Aryat and, having slain him in single combat, ath 

succeeded to the government, Abraha was a zealous Christian; 

and the efforts of Gregentius, a bishop deputed by the Patriarch 

of Alexandria to follow up the secular by a spiritual conquest, 

were seconded by him with more energy than judgment. He 

built at Sand a magnificent cathedral, and professed himself 

desirous that the worship of tle Arab tribes should be diverted 

from Mecca to this new shrine. With this object it ia alleged 





* The number of the force as given by the Arubs is probably exagge- 
rated. An ecclesiastical work mentions that 600 Roman merchantmen 
were employed on the occasion by the Abyssiman monarch: he had also 
700 hght transports, The Greek authorities state that the emperor wrote 
to the Patnarch of Alexandria to str up the Negus or King of Axume, to 
avenge the massacre of his fellow Christians in Najrin. This king is 
styled among the Arabs by the hereditary title of Najashi, which is another 
form of Negus, The then prince is called by the Grecians Elesbans (Ats- 
boha), and by the Ethiopians Caleb or Amda, The former was probably 
his baphsmal name. M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p 181. 

+ Some Syrian and Greek writers place both the Abyssinian conquest 
and the massacre in Najrin, within the year 593. A.D, Ip Assemani (voli, 
p. 364), is given a letter of the Bishop Simeon, stating that tidings of the 
conquest of Nayrin resched the king of Hira early in Feb. 54: it therefore 
occurred about the close of 525, Allowing time for the intervening events 
and preparations, the defeat of Dsu Nowis cannot well be placed earlier 
than the beginning of 685 A.D. M. C. de Perceval, p. 133. 
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that he published @ general order, and sent missionaries through- 
Out Arabia, oslling-upon the Arabs to make the pilgrimage. The 
Meccans were displeased, and killed one of his emissaries; & 
Coreishite had even the andacity to defile the precincts of the 
Christian edifice. Enraged at such opposition and contempt, 
Abrahs set ont with an army to destroy the Kaaba; but he 
perished in the expedition. Thie attack, famous in the annals of 
Mocca as hat of the Elephant, coourred in the year 670 A.D., 
within two months of the birth of Mahomet. 


Aided y,,., _ The history of Yemen is now detached from the rest of Arabia. 


“The Abyssinian rule was distasteful to the natives; and a Him- 


ienlat, yarite of the royal house, named Saif, whether impelled by the 


3 AD, 


‘TEmbasnes 
from the 
ge on 


tyranny of the invadere, or by the hope of siicceeding to the 
throne of his ancestors, sought for foreign aid first fruitlesaly at 
the court of Constantinople, and then at that of the Persian king. 
From the latter, Médicarib, son of the original suppliant, at last 
obtained an order to empty the prisons of the convicts fit for war. 
With an army drawn from thie eource, he embarked'in eight 
ships, six of which safely reached the port of Aden. The Persian 
and Abyssinian armies met, and Wahraz the convict chief decided 
the struggle by killing Masrik~the Abysainifn viceroy. This 
happened about 575 A.D.* 

In the pereon of Mapixants, who was installed as the ruler of 
oq omen and the vassal of the Persian king, the/Himyarite dynasty 


ihe Roa seemed again to re-appear. The Arab tribes sent deputations to 


congratulate him on the auspicious occasion, and among them is 
named Abd al Mottalib, the grandfather of Mahomet. But the 
story is accompanied by so many extravagant anticipations of the 
Prophet as to involve it altogether in suspicion,} 


‘The Abyaaine ‘There is reason to believe that the Abyssinians stil maintained 


ape finalty 


cA 


lt 


# struggle with the resuscitated Himyar government, and were 





* The account pf these svents is given in detail by Hishami, p. 19, ot. seq. 
MM. 0. de Peretwal, vol. i. p. 148, et 80g. 

Weil objects to the story npon chronological grounds; but his objcc- 
tions appear to be removed by the explanation of M. C. de Perceval, who 
makes the Abyssinians to receive the firs check and overthrow in 575, 
but not to be finally expelled till 597. Weil's Mohammed, p. 8, note 1. 
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not finally eubdued till the year 597. Thien, after having main- 
tained themselves for seventy-two yeats, they were effectually 
crushed by a second Persian army under the same Wahraz, and 
Yemen sank into a simple dependency of Persia, Badzhn, one of 
the early successors of Wahraz, is said to have given in his 
adhesion to Islam while Mahomet was yet alive. 


Secniow OL. 
The Bingdom of Hira. 
I will now briefly trace the original history of the two king~ arp orig 


doms of Hira and Ghasein in the north of Arabia, both of which 
were Arab in their origin, and exercised a constant and important **¢ Shae. 
influence upon the Peninsula. 

* These States took their rise, subsequent to the Christian era, in pores 
the migratory impulse which led so many tribes to move north- Maser and 
ward from Yemen, and transplant themselves from the shores of , 
the Indian sea to those of the Mediterranean, and along the banks 
of the Euphrates, The emigration of the Azpirzs, an extensive 
tmbe descended from Cablan tHe brother of Himyar, has been 
already fixed as having occurred about the year 120 A.D.* 

‘One portion moved east towards Omin; the other passed north- 
ward through Najrin and the Hedjiz to Syria, but left many off- 
shoots by the way, some of which commingled with the Bedouin 
tribes of Najd, while others settled at Mecca and Medina and 
played prominent part in the subsequent history of those cities. 
The Copndirz tribe, descended from Himyar,f inhabited Mahra tue codhdue 
a country to the east of Aden, where they were ruled by their grata to the 
own kings. Ata period probably anterior to the movement of Your! ™ 





* Gee above, p. clvii. 

t Sec the Table at p. cxlix. Some hold that Codhis war descended from 
‘Méadd the Ishmaelite ancestor of Mahomet, and that his posterity settled 
in Yemen and became confounded with that of Himyar, But the legend 
is unlikely, and probably ori in the desire of the Codhiites to par- 
ticipate in the sacred descent Ishmael. Is shows, however, how un- 
certain is Mahometan tradition of remote events, Af, C.de Perceval, vol.i. 
Ps 907, 
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the Andites, this people, pressed by the Himyarite monarchy, and. 
labouring under the difficulties ocessioned by the great commercial 
changes, migrated to the neighbourhood of Mecca. There they 
seaviene fell out with the looal tribes, and finally dispereed themselves in 
Invarlous various directions. The Bani Asiam eettled north of Medina in the 
soriwart valley of Wadi-al-Cora: the Bani Kalb in Dimat-al-jandal on the 
Hesoorab. Syrian border: the Bant Salih on the east of Palestine: the Bani 
Yazid in Mesopotamia: and the Zaym Allét in Bahrein. The 
dispersion took place towards the close of the second century. 
Bom ivéd, About the same time, the Bat Irdp and other off-shoots of the 
famous Meccan tribe* (the ancestors of the Coreish,) sped them: 
selves eastward in the Peninsula. 
Tra ety of From each of these sources, certain bands of’. -Azdito, Codhiite, 
banc of and Meccan, Arabs, wandered towards Bahrein, where opposed in 
a'D-no” their eastward progress by the Persian Gulph, they combined 
together about the year 190 A.D., and, guided by the coast and by 
the southern bank of the Euphrates, alighted on the site of Hira, 
a few miles north-west of the more modern Cufa, - There, 
attracted by the rich and well watered vicinity, the strangers took 
up their abode, and about A.D. 200 laid the foundations of the 
city. The Arsacide monarchy fas then crumbling under revolt 
and disastrous war; and the young colony, swelled by needy ad- 
venturers and desperate refugees from Arabia, grew unmolested 
rapidly into an important State. Another city not far distant 
from Hira, called Anbar, was either founded, or having been 
previously in existence was taken possession of, by the Arabs.f 





* By the Mécean tnbe I designate the ancestors of the Coreish ranping 
up to Adnén, and those of their descendante who continued in the neighbour- 
hood and attached to Mecca. 

+ By come the establishment of this town has been referred back to the 
hme of Nebuchadneszar Ii, who is said to have left here the captives 
carried off in his inroad into Arabia, But this is s mere hypothesis of the 
Arab historiang, who are very expert in imagining such causes for the 
origin of towns snd kingdoms. Another theory is that Tibbin Asad Abu 
Carib, king of Yemen, left here his invalid soldiers; but his expedition did 
not take place till sboat 285 A.D. a considerable tims after the foundation 
both of Hire and Anbar, The question is not one of mach importance. 
‘The main point is undoubted, vis. that the kingdom of Hira originated in 
an Arab colony. 
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It appears that there was at first both an Adzite ands Codbtite tuesratkin 
chief, the former at Anbar, the latter at Hira, The rule of 195-216 a. 
Miu the Azdite was terminated by his son, who in the darkness 
mistook him for an enemy, and killed him with an arrow. The 
dying father repeated these touching lines;— 
« gly adele Gio Lab # py US aibesl aalel 

“ Day after day I instructed him in the art of shooting; 

And, when his arm became strong, he turned against me hia bow,” 

‘The incident shows with whet detail even at that remote period sch 
the history of Hira has been preserved. As we advance, the po 
detail becorfigs closer and more certain. The position of Hira, mstoriu 
adjoining the empire of Persia, and on the highway to Syria, in- 
duced an early civilization and acquaintance with letters. Arab 
poets frequented the court of Hira, and their effusions were prized 
ang preserved. There was thus abundant opportunity of poetical 
as well as of public record; and both having been conveyed down 
to the era of Islam, the history of this kingdom deserves our 
confidence. 

The parricide fled to Omfin; and another sori, Jooasmes, dete 
succeeded to the government. During his reign the Sassanide 
dynasty arose in strength upon the ruins of the Arsacide. The 
Codhaite cMief with his Bedouin followers spurned the claims of 
Persia upon their allegiance, and departed to Syria, Thus 
Jodzeima and the Azdite party were left in undivided possession stirs te- 
of Hira, which with its Arab tribes* became the willing vasaal S75,” 
of the Persian king. rom. 

Jodzeima made frequent incursions into Arabia, and in one of His wars 
them was overtaken and besten by the army of the Himyar Kraeot 
monarch, Hassin Tobba. But his greatest and most continued Har = 
efforts were directed against the Arab allies of the Roman Empire 
in Syria, 


Hirai early 





> 

* These consisted of three classes, L The Jbdd, or inhsbitanta of Hira 
and ita environs, IL The Zonsdkhites, or Arabs (Bedouin), who had immi- 
grated from Arabia into the neighbouring country. IIL The AA/éf, their 
allies. The two latter dwelt in tents, andlived a nomad life on the pasture 
lends adjoining the Euphrates. 
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wirauna tte As Persia looked for the allegiance of Hira and the eastern 
Mis"ies tribes, 60 Rome claimed as her allies or retainers the Arabs of 
Peds, Wostern Syria. In the struggle betweed the empires, the two 
San bet divisions of the Syrian and Mesopotamian Arabs were wont to fight 
on their respective sides. Thus rivalry and frequent warfare 
sprang up, fomented by the private enmities of the Arab clans, 
and often receiving unexpected illustration in the pages of Roman 
history. 
Jodscima ‘Tt wae after the middle of the second century, according to 
heat" Arabian authority, that the Roman Emperor (Marcus Aurelius 
te act, Antoninus.) invested the chief of the Bani Samayda, Odenath or 
00-370 AD. Odzeina, with the sovereignty of Syrian Arabia. ‘The third or 
fourth in descent from him was Amr son of Tzhrib, whose king- 
dom extended to the Euphrates and embraced a portion of Meso- 
potamia. He waged war in the middle af the third century, with 
various success, against Jodzeima king of Hira, by whom he was 
the widew of at length killed. His widow,* Zebb4, avenged the death of Amr 
aie by inviting Jodzeima under pretence of marriage to her'capital, 
‘punters. where she put him to death, The Arub annals abound with inar- 
vellous tales of Zebba. She possessed a tunnel below the Euphrates, 
and on either bank « fortress, one commanded by herself, the 
other by her sister Zeinab. Her summer residence was Tadmor, 
Trewnct oF Palmyra, The successor of Jodzeima (Amr son éf Adi) re- 
ieqvoime by solved to xevenge his murder, and by a stfatagem introduced into 
the queen's citadel 2,000 warriors concealed as merchandize in 
begs hung across the backs of camels. Taken by surprise, Zebba 
here, fled to her river fortresses and, having in vain endeavoured to 
escape by one or the other, destroyed herself with a subtle poison 
which she always carried in a ring.t With Zebba the dynasty 
of Odzeins fell into obscurity. 





* According to some his daughter. 
t Her speecly on this oceation se opt a Y guy “Lat me 
fall by my own hand, not by the hand of the son of Adt!” is proverbial. 
Bo also the proverb— aii! pda eer le od “Tt was for an im 
portant end Cusssir cut off his nose” —rofers to the stratagem by which 
Cusseir, the minister of Adi, ingretinted himeelf with Zebba, representing 
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‘These details leave little doubt of the identity of Odenathus and Ame and 
his wife Zenobia of classical fame, with the Amr and Zebbi of gat ih tevin 
Arabic history. The family of Odenath, honoured with many Qovsites 
immunities and illustrated by the royal surname of Septimius 
Severus, revolted against Rome, and about the middle of 
the third century declared Palmyra an independent govern- 
ment. Septimius Odenath, after hesitating betwixt the allegiance 
of Rome and Persia and on the captivity of Valerian inclining 
towards Sapor, at length entered upon a decisive struggle with 
Persia, and in several engagements vanquished the Persian armies, 
ravaged Mesopotamia, and covered himself with glory. By artful 
movements*in critical period of civil discord, he rendered 
essential service ‘to the Emperor Gallienus, and was elevated as 
his colleague to the imperial purple, He was assassinated at 
‘Emesea by his nephew Meonius.* But Zenobia killed the mur- 27 4.D. 





that be had fed from the cruelty of Adi’s son who had mutilated his nose, 
He became her merchant, and introduced the soldiers, in the manner stated 
above, as @ new investmerit of goods. M. C. de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 38. 
‘The whole of these clroumstances, with many fabulous adjuncts, will be 
found in Price's Essay on Arabia antecedent to Mohammed, chap. iv. Price's 
work is simply a compilation of Persign histories and legends, without any 
attempt at historical discrimination. 

It is evident that these proverbs have an individual and exclusive refer- 
ence to the fncidenta related, and must have taken their rise in those events, 
or in tho popular tradition of them, Nuch is not the case with the great 
majority of the Arab proverbs mentioned by M. C. de Perceval in the course 
of his history as originating in special events or speeches: these are mostly 
of .£ general nature and, having nothing personal about them, are equally 
spplicable to many different occasions, Thus, the adage “ Sweet honey in 
@ bad jar” (vol. ii, p, 651), or “ After disarming comes captivity, and after 
captivity death,” (ibid. p. 576,) might arise ont of = thousand different cir- 
cumstances, 

* See the account of these events in Gibbon's Decline and Fall, chaps, 
x. and xi; Af. C. de Percaval, vol, ii, p. 198 et seq. If we followed only 
the similarity of names, Zenobic would stand for Zeinab, the sister of 
Zebba. It is remarkable that 6 Zebda or Zaha is also mentioned by the 
Greek and Roman authors, and Vopiscu speaks of “ Zenobiam, et Zabam, 
ejas Sociam” aa if the latter were s female: but as the person who went 
by that name was Zenobia’s general in Egypt, the feminine gender must 
be s mistake, and the correspondence with the Arsbic name accidental, 
Certainly the character of Zenobia agrees only with that of Zebba. MC, 
de Perceval, vol, ii. p. 90, uote 4. 
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derer, and after a short but splendid reign, and an opposition to 
the Roman army far from-contemptible, fied from Palmyra and 
was made prisoner as she reached the Euphrates. It can hardly 
‘be doubted that the Arabs and the Romans have styled the same 
hero by different appellations—the former by his proper name of 
Amr, the latter by his patronymic Odenath. As little need we 
hesitate to recognise in Zebba of Tadmor the Zenobia of Palmyra: 
beauty, chastity, commercial riches, acquaintance with the tongues 
of Syria, Ggeece, Italy and Egypt, and many other particulars 
common to both, point to one and the same individual." The 
Arabian Zebba perished in a fruitless attempt to escape from her 
river battlements; the Roman heroine was captur¢d as she was 
about to cross the Euphrates in a boat. But the Arabs mistook 
the enemy of Zenobia; it was not the king of Hira, but the 
Emperor of Rome.t 

‘We return to Jodzeima, the Prince of Hira, His daughter 
woarried Adi son of Rabia, the Lakhmite king of Yemen, (who 
emigrated with his family to Irac 205 A.D.t) and gave birth to 
se-28 Aun, whom Jodzeima adopted as his successor. Strange and 
fabulous are the Arab legends of this child. He was carried off 
by the genii, and after many years found by a cistern in the derert, 
with Jong disheveled hair and nails like the claws of a bird. 


* Consult the account given of her character and fortanes by Gibbon. 
Decline and Fall, chap. xi. 

+ ‘This subject illustrates the feeble authority of unsupported Mahometan 
history of remote date—“Les Arabes ont travesti "histoire de Zénobie; 
{ils font jouer au roi de Hira Amr fils D’Adi, le rble de Yemperear Aurélien 
dang le dénotment du drama. Amr fils D'Adi ponvait svoir soutenu quel- 
que guerre contre Zénobie; il sure suffi anx auteurs de la Iégende, pour lui 
attribuer la estastrophe de"Zénobie ou Zebbé, que le renversement de la 
poissance de cette reine ait eu lien sons son rogue.” Bf, C, de Perceval, 
vol fp. 199. Gibbon bas well drawn the same conclusion from a vital 
omission in the usrrative of the East:—"*So little has been preserved of 
enstem history before Mahomet, that the modern Persians are totally 
ignorant of thé vietory of Sepor, an event 90 glorious to their nation.” 
Decline ond Fall, chap.x. Mahometans look with coldness and indifference 
‘upon any conquests before the time of Islam; their nationality dates only 





from their Prophet. Mf. C. de Peroeoal, vol. it. p. 21; Prio’s Hesay, a8 


above, p. 121, et seg. 
Seep. clix. and Table at exlix. 
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After Jodzeima’s death he vanquished Zebba, as already related, 
and achieved several conquests. Amongst these was Mesopotamia; 
for after Zenobia’s fall, the Romans loosened their grasp on that 
province, and it fell under the empire of Persia and the govern- 
ment of Hira.* F 

Amr was succeeded by hia son Iuevt Cavs L who according to Forel Guyed. 
certain Arabian authors, was a convert to Christianity. The fact ’ 
is improbable; but it is not unlikely that Christianity hed heen cnristanty 
introduced among his eubyects before the beginning of the fourth ™>iwwl- 
century.f 

Tt was in this reign that Sapor II. of Persia visited some of the ‘The tng of 
tribes of ‘Gentral and Northern Arabia with severe reprisals for seseks the 
ravages committed during his minority. ‘The brunt of his fury 4" 
fell upon the Bani Tyid, Bani Bakr, and other families of Meccan 
origin. To prevent similar incursions the king also caused s deep 4.4 ass ne 
trench to be dug from the Persian Gulph along the frontier of =" 
Trac; aud, though it formed but a feeble obstacle to the Arab in- 
surgents, yet three centuries later, on the Moslem conquest, the 
remains of the Khandac-Sabir or “trench of Sapor” were still 
visible near Cadestya. 

After two or three intervéhing reigns Nowdw 7. reached the Nommt, 
throne. Under his auspices Hira became prosperous and powerful, calli 
and acquired the appellation Hirat al Nomén, contracted by the 
Syrians, Greeks, and Romans into Hirta. 

Yezdegird, king of Peraia, entrusted the education of his son, xancstes 
Bahram Gour, to Nomin, who built for hie use on a salubrious gene 
site the famous palace of Khawarnac, The Greek architect reece 
imprudently divalged that if a certain stone, known to himself 
alone, were removed, the odifice would fall to the ground: Nomfn 





* This final result of the straggle may possibly have given the tarn tothe 
legend which connects the fall of Zenobia with the princes of Hira. Mf. C. 
de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 46. 

¢ M. C. do Perceval mentions on the anthority of de Lequion (Oriens 
Chrustianua, ii, 1078,) that some Roman captives brought to Babylonia, 
introduced Christianity there about 971 A.D. Evon apart from such cause, 
it is probable that, in the ordinary course of diffusion, Christianity had 
reached across the desert by that period. But the court of Hira was 
addicted to idolatry for come time after. 
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resolved that the secret should perish with the builder: the um- 
fortimate Sinnimér was precipitated from one of the lofty bastions 
and dashed to pieces.” = 
Brusca se, Under Noman Christianity made rapid progress. It was about 
ymca the year 410 A.D. that Simeon the Btylite retired to the top of a 
Koupwans hill of Antioch, and by a life of wonderful austerity, and the fame 
"of miraculous powers, attracted multitudes to his presence, Irdc 
and Arabia heard the rumour of his virtues. Many Arabs 
jomed the ¢ of his admirers, and became well disposed to 
Christianity. Nomén, fearing perhaps lest enthusiasm for the 
Syrian monk might engender a leaning towards the Roman 
government, forbade his subjeets under pain of death to visit the 
desert sanctuary. But the monarch saw a dream by night, in 
which Simeon appeared to chide him, and caused two of his dis- 
ciples to administer s severe castigation for his ungodly conduct, 
‘The prince awoke smarting under the visionary chastisement, and 
oman, made haste not only to withdraw the prohibition, but to allow the 
Guteiity, erection of churches and welcome the iinistration of ecclesiastics. 
This narrative was received by a Roman General from the mouth 
of Némin who added that, but for, the dread of the Persian mon- 
arch, he would not have hesitated himself to become a Christian. 
It is agreed by all that Noman abandoned idolatry, and it is 
affirmed by some that he embraced the Christian faith. There is 
at any rate, good ground for believing that, dissatisfied with the 
sbtatierend World, and anxious to pass the reat of his days in quiet devotion, 
“swe.” he abdicated the government, and about 418 A.D. disappeared.t 








* Hence “to receive the reward of Sinnimdr,” means to be treated wn- 
gratefully, 

} This was the period when Yeadegir® distinguished himself by the 
persecution of Christianity, 416 A.D. 

$ Nearly two centaries afterwards the Poet Adi made allusion to this 
fact in the following verses, addressed as an ndmonition to Nomia V, his 
pupil, and = descesdant of this prince:— 
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Nomfn was followed by Muxpzm L who finished the education Mandsir 1. 

of the famous Bahram, and aided him in securing the Persian “#4? 
crown. , The persecution of Christianity, persevered in by Bahram, 
rekindled hostilities with the Roman empire. The Romans be~ mosis 
sieged Nisibis; Bahram hurried to its euccour, while Mundzir Roun. 
with a cloud of Arabs threatened Syria and even Antioch. The 
churches were filled with suppliants to avert the coming vengeance; 
& panic seized the Arab troops, who turned their arms against 
each other and precipitated themselves into the Euphrates.* This 
occurred early in the reign of Mundzir. In 422 A.D. a lasting 
peace wag concluded and we hear little more of him from the 
Greek and*Latin historians, whose incidental notices of the border 
Araba are confined to the wars between the two empires. 

Towards the end of the fifth century hostilities again broke out Foun Th, 
‘between Persia and Constantinople, and Noman MI. during his 
short reign was constantly engaged, with various fortune, in war- 
fare with the Roman troops. About the beginning of the sixth 
century, an irruption of Arabs, independent alike of the Roman 
and of the Persian rule, carried terror and devastation throughout 
Syria. “These were the Bani Bakr and other central clans; who 
under the guidance of the Kinda chief Hérith, son of Amr al Macatir, troy ption of 
{of whom there will be further mention hereafter,) threw them- central tribes 
selves into Western Syria: but, having in 502 A.D. concluded a ine 
treaty with the Roman emperor, they turned their arms against aaa 
the kingdom of Hira, defeated the troops sent to oppose them, and 





“ Reflect upon the Lord of Khawarnac, (for reflection leadeth to wisdom,) 
how, when one day he looked abroad from his battlements, 

“His heart was ontranced by the view of his wealth, the multitude of 
hia posseasions, the river Shas Sowed henmabht ipy ani the palace of 
Sedir:— 

“Bot euddenly his heart emote him, and he said, What ie there to be 
envied in tha living (possessor of all these things), seeing that he hasteth wato 
the dead?” 

‘Sedir was another famous country palace, which Nomin built for him- 
self, M,C. de Perceval, vol. ii, p. 89. 

* Cuf. Gibbon, chap. xxxii. These facts are of course gathered from 
the Greek and Latin authorities alone, 
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Ieteeregeom, plundered the country all around. The panic and confusion were 


eo great that Harith seized possession of the defenceleas city and 
assumed the government; but in # short time he retired with hie 
Arab hordes to their native deserte.* 


Imraan ot After this interregnum, Iueutcars IIL became fixed in the 
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government of Hira. In a previous incursion into Arabia, he had 
carried off the unrivalled beauty Ma-al-Samé, or “water of the 
Keavens,” who bore him a son and successor, named Mundzir.t 
The seizurg of this ledy oocasioned serious hostilities with Central 
Arabia; but they were at last put a stop to by the marriage of 
Mundzir with Hind daughter of Hiarith, the aed chief 
noticed above. : 

The early part of the reign of Muypam IL, was full of trouble. 
At this time the communist principles of the imposter Maz- 
dak, adopted and enforced by the sovereign Kobéd, were rife in 
Persia, and threatened society throughout the Jand with utter 


* Joshua the Stylite, » contemporary historian, calls these invaders 
Thalgbites. Their leader is alzo called by Theophaves “Aretas surnamed 
.” 'O rig OadaBarnc, or sonof the Phalabitess. The Arab his- 
torians tell ue thet the invaders were of the Bani Bakr, which corresponds 
with the title given them by the Gresk writers as including the great 
branch of ths descendants of Tidlaba, the fourth in descent from Bakr 
son of Wail, It is remarkable thet Hirith’é mother was descended from 
‘Thalaba, though his father was of the tribe of Kinds. The Matronymic 
of the Grock historian thus singularly coincides with the facts. given us by 
the Arabs; and the coincidence imparts credibility to the whole narrative, 
t He is called by the Greck historians "ANayorSapor b Zeecenc, or Al 
‘Mundsir, the descendant of Shakika, M. O. de Perceval, by an ingenious 
and spparently sound deduction, checks by means of this title a confusion 
in the chronology of the Arab historians themselves. Some of them mis- 
guided by the similarity of name, make Shekike the mother of NoménI.; 
whereas she must have been the wife of his son Mundsir J. and mother of 
Nomdn the Second, who was the ancestor of Mundzir ILL. in the text. 
MandzirL hada wife, Hind, the mother of Mundzir IL; and to dis 
tingaish Mundsir ff from him, he was styled by the Arabs“ the descendant 
of Shakika.” But hed Shakika been the wife of Mandzir the First's father, 
the title would have been meaninglees, as applying to Mandsir EL. aa well 
a6 to Mundsir IIE. ‘The phrase *“AXayordapor 8 Zeceng preserved by the 
Greeks from the Arad currency of the day, thus ingenfously applied, serves 
‘to correct the later Arab snthorities. Mf. C. ds Perceval, vol ii. p. 77. 
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disorganization, Mundzir rejected the abominable doctrines; and expaisen of 
in the year 518 A.D. his domains were by the Pareian court trom Hira. 
assigned to the Arab Harith. But principles so abhorrent from 

human nature could not long hold their ground. The imposter 
carried his arrogance to the pitch of demanding the queen of 
Persia; her son, the future Kesra (Chosrocs) Anusbirvan, boiled 

with indignation at the request; but he repressed his anger, and 

bided his time for revenge. The socialista* redoubled their 

efforts, and Kobtd at last secing his throne in danger, abandoned 

the sect to his son, Kesra was not long in beheading Mazdac, 

and in one morning 100,000 of his followers are said to have 

atoned with’ sheir lives for their unheard of enormities, 

Mundzir, now ‘aided by Kesta, having expelled Hirith from manéx’s 
Hira and pursued him with slaughter into Arabia, re-entered rons 
upon the government, 528 A.D. His reign was thenceforward prosperoas 
not only prolonged but prosperous, and he attained to a power 
unknown by any of his predecessors, 

Abul Feda asserts, and Christian historians generally believe, rectesisatical 
that Mundzir III, was # convert to Christianity: but the conclusion Prey 
is contradicted by etronger evidence. In the beginning of hia Ghnmen net 
reign he may have prosecuted etfquiries into our faith; but there 
seems no reason to doubt that, like the generality of Arabs in 
his doy, he remained a Pagan, and that towards the end of his life 
he alternately protected and persecuted the Christians. 

Eutychian doctrine was at this time supported by the Emperor He oanfutes 
Anastasius, and caused dissension in the church. Severus, the em = 
Patriarch of Antioch, shortly after the accession of Mundzir III, 
sent two bishops to gain him over tohis side. The prince listened 
a while to their arguments; but at last having adroitly entrapped 
them into the confession that angels could not die, he drew the 
deduotion that much less could the divine nature be subject to 
death, and caused his reverend guesta to retire in confusion. The 


* They appear to have coslesced with the Manichoans. Indeed the Greeks 
call both by the latter name: and the Arabs both by the term Zonédica. 
Chapa of iets Dein end Poll may be coment for th dea ok 
this period. 
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story is probably founded on fact, and illustrates the opposing 
heterodoxies that were gradually paving the way for Iam. 
2 derataticn Another deputation deserves especial notice. Two Grecian 
santinope is generals having fallen by the chance of war into the hands of the 
Eiki if king of Hira, the emperor Justin sent an ambassador named 
Eine te Abraham, with the bishop Simeon, to demand their deliverance. 
ner aia, Failing to find Mundzir in his capital, they set out on the 20th 
January, A.D. 524, for his camp, which they reached ten days’ 
journeg to the south of Hira. Their mission was successful. It 
was during this visit that Mundzir received the letter before 
noticed from the Jewish prince of Yemen, Dzu Nowés, giving 
tidings of the butchery of the Christians in Najréo,and inviting 
him to fcllow the example he bad set. After causing the letter 
to be read aloud to the army, in which was a great multitude of 
Christians, Mundzir thus addressed them:—" See ye not how your 
fellow Christians are treated eleewhere? why will not ye renounce the 
religion of Jesue? Think ye that I will treat you more favourably 
than other princes who have proscribed, them?” From amid the 
rauks, a soldier boldly replied; —‘ We were Christians before we 
were thy subjects. No one dare make us renounce our faith: if 
Sorced to defend ourselves, the arin and the sword of each of us are 
as good as the arm and the sword of any other.” Daunted by the 
courageous answer, Mundzir continued to the Christians their 
liberty; but it is sufficiently evident that he was not a Christian 
himeelf.* 
‘iagianon of Soon after the death of Harith, the influence of the tribe of 
{nies ‘sue Kinds, the representative of the Himyar dynasty in- Central 
Ponies - Arabia, waned and expired. The Abyssinian invaders (525 A.D.) 
" , were regarded with aversion by the Arabs, and the allegiance 
hitherto yielded to their predeceseors in the government of Yemen 
‘was transferred to the-house ‘of Hira, or rather to Persia of which 





* Tt is however somewhat suspicions thet this scene, go critical for the 
‘Christiana of the East, should have been enacted just as the embassy 
‘happened to be thers, The account msy be coloured and exaggerated, 
tbat even ita invention would have been in the highest degree improbable 
bad Mundésir been « Christian. 
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it waa the vaseal.* This important change, which occurred momacr 
about 530 A.D., enabled Mundzir, relieved of all apprehension fnpant 
from the south, and even strengthened by a new reserve of allies wane” 
from that quarter, to prosecute his Parthian warfare against Smtr aca 
Syria, Suddenly se a thunderstorm his troops would darken Si 4" 
some fated spot, sweeping in their train terror and devastation, 
captivity and death; they would as suddenly disappear, scorning 

the pnreuit of the Roman army, which could find no sign of their 

enemy but in his ravages. For thirty years, with few intervals 

of truce, these hostilities were waged either against the Romans, 

or their ally the Arab dynasty of Ghassin.t It was in this 

period thaf,Belisarins distinguished himself in repelling the 
inroads of the Chosroes, which reached even to Antioch,t and in 


* It was through the exercise of the influence thus acquired, that Mand- 
sim ILL put a atop to the desolating war, (the war of Basds,) which 00 long 
raged between the Bakr and Taghlib tribes; and forced them to send to the 
court of Hira eighty young men yearly as pledges of peace, These formed 
tho corps of the Radin, and were regarded as the flower of Arab chivalry. 
‘The greater part, if not the whole of the Méaddite tribes (ie, those of Meccan 
origin) eubmitted themselves to Hira. 

‘f In these lengthened campaigns the private disputea of their respective 
vossals not usfrequently embroiled the Persian end Roman Governments 
themselves, or were at least the ostensible cause of war, The following is an 
example:—“ Unpractised in the art of violating treaties, he (the Persian. 
King,) secretly excited his bold and subtle vassel Almondar, ‘That prince 
of the Saracens, who resided at Hira, hed not been included in the general 
peace, and still waged an obscure war against his rival Arethas, (ie, Hrith 
‘V.) the chief of the tribe of Ghassan, and confederate of the empire. The 
subject of their dispute was an extensive sheep-walk in the desert to the 
south of Palmyra, An immeworial tribute for the license of pasture ap- 
poared to attest the rights of Almondar, while the Ghassinide appealed to 
the Latin name of Strata, a paved road, at an unquestionable evidence of 
the sovereignty and labours of the Romans. The two monarchs supported 
the canse of their respective vassals; and the Persian Arab, without 
expecting the event of a slow and doubtful arbitration, enriched his fiying 
camp with the spoil and captives of Syria.” Gibdon’s Decline and Fall, 
chap, xlii; Mf. C. de Perceval, vol. il. p. 98. 

t In $28 A.D. Mundzir appeared in the vicinity of Antioch, and burnt 
the suburbs of Chalcis (Kivasrin). By the time the Roman troops were 
put in motion, he had regained the desert with a muljitude of captives. 
M4. C. de Perceval, vol. ii. p, 98. This is not to be confounded with the 
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preserving the Roman frontier. Mundzir was at last killed 562 
A.D., in a campaign against Hixith V., of the Ghassin line.* 
Asm IIT. avenged the death of his father, by a fierce and 
instant attack upon the Ghassinide kingdom. Peace waa soon 
after concluded between Persia and the Roman Empire, But Amr, 
dissatisfied at the discontinuance of « pension previously received 
by his father, sent an embassy of complaint to Constantinople ; he 
was mortified by the incivility with which it was received, and 


Houten againoverran Syria with his armies. He also waged bloody wara 


Geatral 


with the Bani Tay and Bani Tamim, the latter of whom had mur- 
dered his brother. He met with hisdeath A.D. 574, ina singular 
mode, highly illustrative of Arab manners. He had vaingloriously 
sworn that his own mother should be served by the mother of the 
hanghtiest Arab in the land. At an appointed. festival, the 
mother of Amr a warrior-poet of the Bani Taghlib, was invited into 
the tent of the prince's mother, who sought to entrap her into the 
apparently insignificant act of handing to her a dish. But the 
proud spitit of the Arab lady spurned the office, and resenting the 
affront she screamed aloud for help. Amr the poet sprang for- 
ward at his mother's call, and struck Amr the prince dead upon 
the spot, It was jn the eighth year of this king's reign that 
Mahomet waa born. 


invasion of Byria and sack of Antioch‘by Chosroes in 540 A.D. Gibbon, 
ebap. xlif, 

* An incident in one of these Syrian campaigns throws light on the ree 
Higions practices of the northern Arabs, In the year 541 A.D, Belissrius 
having convoked a council of war, two Roman officers in command of Syrian 
garrisons declined to follow the army to Nisibis, on the plea that their ab- 
wence would leave Syria and Phenicia exposed to the attacks of Mundcir, 
‘Belissrins argued that as the summer solstice was at hand, when the Arabs 
devoted two months to the rites of their religion without resorting to arms, 
there was no cause for spprehension; and he promised to let them go 
‘when that period was expired. These were the months of Meccan pilgrim- 
ago: and hence we learn that Mundsir and the majority of his Arabs 
followed the religion of the Hejiz. On tarning to the chronological tables 
of M. C. de Perceval, we find that at the period referred to the Meccan pil- 
grimage actuslly fell at the summer soMtice;—a singular coincidence in 
confirmation of his system and calculations. 

In another place Procopius loosely states, that Mundzir having made 
prisoner & son of tha Ghassinide prince, immolated him to Vonus, By 
‘Venus he may possitly mean Lat or Ozza. 
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Henceforward the glory of Hira declined, and there is even an wundsir IV. 
uncertainty about some of the successions to its sovereignty. In ‘4 
580 A.D., Monpzm IV. was raised to the throne. Jealous of his 
brothers, or anticipating the saccess of the Romans, he repaired 
with his suite to Constantinople and abandoned the Persian cause. joins the 
Subsequently, he again changed sides and went over to Hormusd fomsat;,t! 
the Persiati monarch, who conferred on him the crown of Hira, uy 
He fell at last as a captive into the hands of the Romans, and for 
his defection was banished to Sicily.* 

Now4n V. Anu Casvs succeeded to the throne. He was brought Komia V. 
up by Adi, who was one of the most renowned of the city poets,t and Ageat ab 
whose life {Mustrates the history of Hire, His remote ancestor 
Ayb (Job), of the Bani Tamtm, a Bedouin tribe of Meccan 
origin,} committed murder, fled to the court of Hira and, being 
received with distinction, settled there. The sixth in descent 
froin him was the poet Adi, whose father and grandfather both 
held offices of trust at Hira.§ Adi and his futher were charged Bg proveptor 
with the education of the young Noman. In process of time Aa “* 
received at the Court of Persia the post of Arabic Secretary to employed at 
the Monarch, In 581 A.D. he was despatched on a specific hmce™™ 
embassy to Constantinople, and entrusted with a rich present” 4? 
for the Emperor Tiberius. He travelled back by the imperial 
relays of horses, and by # route calculated to convey the largest 
idea of the power and resources of the Roman Empire. On his 
return to Medain or Ctesiphon, he obtained leave of absence to 
revisit Hira, where he was received by the prince and the people 
with triumphant acclamation. On this occasion he met, at the 
church of Toms, Hind, the granddaughter of the reigning prince 
Mundzir IV., and daughter of his own pupil Nomin. As the 
damsel partook of the Sacrament, Adi caught a glimpse of her, and 


* This is the account of the Greek historians; the Arabe make him perish 
in » battle with the Ghassinide army. . 

+ The city pocts were regarded as inferior to the free poets of the desert, 

$ Bee the statement st p. exer, 

§ Bis grandfather was scrotary to Noman IIL, and his father director 
of the Post, On the death of Noman IV. his father was placed by the 
people in temporary charge of the government, 
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Maries Bied became ehsmoured.* His passion was reciprocated, and though 
Hota ¥. she was scarce eleven years old, they were united in marriags. 
cos “Theee fata chow thet both Adi ard Hind profesed the Christian 
Christians, faith. It is agreed by all that Noman V. was likewise of the same 
religion; and by some his conversion is attributed to the instruc? 
tion of his preceptor Adi.f 
Adi fro, Tt was by Adi’s influence at the court of Persia that"Noman V. 
Enrgeed by Was chosen from amonget his brothers to be the king of Hira. 
Nemix. “But that influence procured for Adi enemies at home. He was 
misrepresented to Nomfn who, forgetful of what he owed to him 
both as preceptor and patron, deceitfully invited him to Hira, 
cast him into prison and, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the 
king of Persia, put him to death. His widow Hind retired to a 
convent, which was thenceforward called by her name (Déyr 
Hind). She survived to see Hira fall into the hands of the 





* This occurred on a Maundy Thareday,—with such detail has the narra- 
tive been preserved. 

+ It is said that he was won over from idolatry to Christianity thus: The 
prince and his preceptor chanced in their.walks to pass by a cemetery situ- 
ated between the city and the river, Adi said, “Dost thou know what the 
inhabitante of these tombs soy? ‘This ie their language,” 

+ epdace AM de uydival | oS leh 
«PG yal Sy Lae pil bb he 
& SN Lely _osdl yp pte # Lye Iyrbil oF OS; Oe, 
# le oe Sle pall SiS, op pall Lol byanel oi 
“Oh ye company of travellers hasting along upon the earth and labouring! 
Like you, we lived; like us, ye too shall diet 
‘Many s company have made their camels kneel down around us;— 
And as they belted, quaffed wine mingled with the limpid stream;— 
‘The morning passed away, and lo! they had become the sport of time;— 
Even thus is time but one change following upon another.” 

‘Noman was deeply moved by the solemn warning conveyed in these 
touching lines, sind embraced the Christian faith. 

‘Others say that Simeon, the bishop @f Hira, delivered him from a 
deman by which he had been possessed: and that he then became a 

‘Under any cironmstances it is agreed that he wes converted before his 
eocession to the throne. MM. C. de Percaval, vol. ii. p. 143. 
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Moslem army. To crown the strange vicissitudes of her life, the sigur, 
warrior Mughtra, the Mahometan commander of Iréo, repaired to inthe nary 
her convent in the year 661 A.D. and demanded the hand of the wing. 
princess, then about ninety years of age, in marriage. “ If it 

were my youth or my beauty,” she replied, “that dictated the 
proposal, [ should not refuse; but your desire is that you may 

say The kingdom of Nomén, and with it his daughter, have passed 

fnto my hands. 1s not that your thought?” Mughira confessed 

that it was, and she scorned the union. This insulting interview 

the did not long survive. 

Hira no longer retained the prestige of victory over the Central Nonta V- 
Arabs. The troops of Nomitn V. were discomfited by the Bani brite 
Yarbé, a branch of the Bani Tamim, from whom his court wished 
to take the Riddfa or Lieutenancy, and give it to another tribe.” 

The two eons of Noman were captured, but generously released 
bythe Bani Yarbé, who preserved the privileged post. 

Nomin V. is famous in the ennale of Arabia chiefly because his He nears the 
reign approached close upon the rise of Ielam, and he was the patron of in y 
of several renowned poets who celebrated his name.t But his end Gout” 
was darkened by disgrace and misfortune. Zeid, the son of Adi, 
resolved, by a stratagem, as singular as it proved successful, to 
revenge the murder of his father. He pictured in warm oolours the 
charms of the women of Hira before the king of Persia, who readily 
adopted the suggestion that some of the fair relatives of his vassal 
might well adorn the royal harem. An embassy, charged with this 
errand, was despatched to Nomin who, surprised and alarmed by the 
demand, expressed aloud his wonder that the monarch of Persia was 
not satisfied with the antelope beauties of his own land. The term 
was equivocal, and Nomén was denounced as having insulted the 





* The Ridf took his place at the right hand of the king, rode behind him, 
&e, ‘The office was established by Mundsir IIL. M. C. de Perceval, vol. ii. 
p. 102, 

+ His name has descended in many ways. His partislity for the flower 
called the anemone, procured fos it that name: for it was called Sbactick 
an-nomén, pboalll Gihis—Bo also atown built by him on the right 
Denk of the Tigris, between Wisit and Baghdid, was called Nomaniya. 
M. ©. ds Perceval, vol. ii. p. 156. 
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females of Persia by likening them to cows. The wrath af the 
Choeroes fell heavily upon his ungallant vaseal, and he fled from 
Hira. After vainly wandering in search of allies among the Arab 
tribes, he left his arms in the custody of Hint a chief of the Bani 
Bakr, and in despair delivered himself up to the king of Persia. 
The unfortunate prince was passed in mockery between two long 
rows of lovely girls splendidly attired, and by each was taunted 
with the question whether she was a Persian cow. He was 
‘The Lakh- Cast #ito prison, and there died or was murdered. Thus ended 
foroisues” the LakHMiTE DYMasty in the year 605 A.D., having lasted for 
@54D- the long space of 827 years. 
An Arab of the tribe of Tay, who had rendered service in 
© t° action to the king of Persia, was raised, but within circumscribed 
limita, to the government of Hira, Meanwhile the Chosroes 
@emanded of Hint the arms and property which Nomén had de- 
posited with him, The Bani Bakr resented the claim, and indig- 
nant at the murder of Nomfin assumed a hostile attitude, and 
carried pillage and confusion into the Persian provinces, The king 
vainly endeavoured to check them by conferring upon Caya, one of 
the Bani Bakr chiefs, an extensive grant of land around Obolla,on 
the right bank of the Tigris. But, notwithstanding the efforts of 
Cays and the hospitality by which he sought to render popular the 
Persian cause, the depredations still continued, and the king re- 
solved on inflicting a signal retribution upon“his rebellious vassals, 
‘The influence of Hira assisted in swelling with Arab allies the vast 
Persian army, which was to crush the Bani Bakr. But the word 
of alarm had been given, and as it rapidly passed from clanto clan 
amongst the ramifications of that great tribe, the Arabs flocked to” 
the rendezvous in the valley of Dzu Car. The opposing ranks 
were about to close, when the iron-hearted Hantzala, who had 
‘been by acclamation chosen commander, with his own hand 
severed the girths of the camels on which were seated his wife 
and the other women of the tribe; and thus sbandoned them, in 
case of defeat, to certain captivity. The Arabs fought with despe- 
rate bravery, and the Persian army waa completely routed. This 
defeat, ominous of the fate of Persia, took place A.D, 611. A few 
months previous, Mahomet, now forty years of age, had entered 
on his prophetical career. 
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The Chosroes, enraged at this defeat, deposed Tyas, the Arab Hira | 
Governor of Hira ; which, ruled thereafter by’ # Persian grandes Strepy of 
called Zidiys, fell into the rank of s. common Satrapy, and remained 
thus till awallowed up in the Mahometan Empire. 

The Bani Bakr continued to maintain the independence which Tee Ant, 
they had achieved at Dzu Car. The other tribes of Central oi 
Arabia, hitherto held in vassalage by the Persian king through Porno 
his Arab representative at Hira, now spurned the patronage of s 
Persian Satrap, and regarded with contempt the power of a nation 
torn by discord, and of a throne paralyzed by unceasing successions. 

‘The warrior Prophet was now rising into view as the paramount 

obief in Arabia, 2 and the central and western tribes between 628 

and 681 A.D. joyfully transferred their allegiance from a foreign snd 

and decrepit power to a native and vigorous government, Butthe e cn 
Arab tribes of Mesopotamia, who professed Christianity, still con- “~~ 
tintled for some years longer to oppose Islam, and to recognize the 
authority of Persia, 


Szorton III. 
The Ghassénide Dynasty. 


‘We now turn to the kingdom of the GaassAuite Arabs, situated 
on the western side of the Syrian desert. 

‘The fortunes of Odenathus and Zenobia, who belonged to the sing on, 
Ghassanide tribes, have been already traced. After their fall the Bayan 
Romans recognized as kings or phylarche of the Syrian Arabs alet yi 
the chiefs of the Bani Salth,* or of the Tonkhites who came ™™ 
westward from Hira.t 

It has been related abovet how about 120 AD. a great body ne arsites 
of the Azdites emigrated from Yemen. They halted in the Hej Simca” 
in their northward progress; but, after a lengthened residence in ™"**" 





* A Codhtite tribe, which, a above-mentioned, migrated from Yemen to 
Syria. Vide supra, p. clxvi. 
+ Ses note at p, elxvii, See p. elvi. 
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not far from Mecca, they found the 
from Yeasaa country too confined for them; and again, in ths beginning of the 
third centary pursued their northern journey, About this time 
_ tin’ they received the appellation of @hasadn from their long residence, 
Seot by the way, near e fountain of that name, At last, during the 
dynasty of Odenath, they emerged on the plains of Bosra, and the 
country of Balcis. The Bani Salth, who inhabited the vicinity, 
allowed them by direction of the Roman suthorities to settle, but 
einanded a tribute, which after an unsuccessful struggle the proud 
Ghaseinites consented to pay. But they paid unwillingly, and 
‘watched for an opportunity to throw off the yoke. About the close 
With of the third century, daring an altercation between onv of the chiefs 
and the tax-gatherer of the Bani Salth, the latter was killed; both 
tribes took up arms, and the Ghassinite party were completely vic- 
torious. The Roman authorities were little interested in the 
otroggle, They needed a barrier between Syria and the Persian 
frontier; but they were indifferent whether it consisted of the Bani 
Salth, or of the Bani Ghassin, When therefore the latter agreed 
to be their faithful allies, the Romans made no difficulty in acknow- 
‘mhetr ehiet, Jedging their chief Taitana On of Amr, as the phylarch or 
rr, King of the Ghassinites. It was stipulated that, in case of need, 
the Arab should aid the Emperor with 20,000 men; while the 
‘a’ '™ Emperor guaranteed to succour his ally by an army 40,000 
emery. strong.* 
cTadteta, About the year 800 A-D., the Government passed into the 
RDO ands of another Taitaps,t the fifth in descent from Amr 
fhe Ghantn- Mozaikia,t and progenitor of the famous Ghassinide Dynasty. 
The history of this line is not so certain as that of Hira. There 


Siti 
Salth. 


* These are the accounts of the Arab writers. 

¢ Arethas or Hérith is « very frequent name of the Ghasein princes; but 
there is no ground (ee held by Scaliger,) for believing thet it was a title 
common to all the Syrian phylarche, Severe] of the Ghassinite kings 
called Jabala, are also styled Hérith. This surname, which signifies a tion, 
‘was probably adopted by them in opposition to that of Munduir (a dog,) 
borne by many of their rivals, the Kings of Hire, ¥, C. de Perceval, 
vol. ii p, 210; ee above, note, chap. ii. p. cxxi 

$ Bee above, p. clvi. 
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was here no fixed seat of Government; each prince made choice 

of one for himself, or spent his life in the camp. The continuous 
evidence arising out of s settled capital is therefore wanting, and 

we find much confusion in the number, succession, and names of 

the kings. The presence of several subordinate or independent 
dynasties on the borders of Arabis, which ft is not always easy to compartire 
distinguish from the Ghassinides, introduces another element of aftsnisiory, 
uncertainty, 

The elevation of Thilaba excited such jealousy and discontent 11 two 
throughout the rest of’ the Ghassin tribe, that two branches, meat 
descended from Awe and Krasraj (grandsons of Amr Mozsikia), talwaioat 
separated frtgn their brethren, and returned southwards. They RY"? 
settled at Yathrel} or Medina, where they will be found at » sub- "7" 
sequent part of our story. On the first rise of Islam, we know that 
their descendants were still Pagans, and worshipped idola; a fact 
which seems to disprove the Arab account that the Bani Ghassin 
professed Christianity, and built monasteries, in the middle of the 
second century. It is indeed possible that the Aws and Khazraj ry, poy 
may have relapsed into idolatry after quitting Syria; but it a ee 
more probable that the ‘whole Ghassin tribe were then Pagan, Christan 
and did not embrace Christianity*till the era of Constantine, when = 
many political inducements were brought to bear upon their con- 
version. 

The discontent of the Ghassinides was speedily. quelled by the yest t-sed 
success of Hizrrn, the son of Thilabs, in his predatory excur- exour- 205.30 AD. 
sions, and by the rich plunder he was able to divide among his 
followers. It is supposed that Christianity was adopted by the 
tribe under Janata, the successor of Harith, about the middle of 
the fSurth century.* 

During the next reign, that of Hiztrs IL, ocourred the fl Bast 
fated expedition of Julian against Persia, We learn from Roman o 

* This would be the period when politically its introduction was most 
probable, But there is no direct proof. Sosqmenes amorts that an Arab 
Prince, Zacoms (called by Liquien Zaracome,) having obtained a son through 
the prayers of « monk, was with his whole tribe converted to Christianity: 
but if is difflenlt to identify any such prince in the Ghasein line. The 


nearest approach M, C. de Perceval can make is in the name of Arcam, a 
geoneieon of Tuas ade Did, p. 215, 
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‘history that the Ghassinide allies, discontented with the stoppage 
ty of te accustomed subsiding tock adratage of the reves 
‘of the imperial army, harassed its retreat, aud cut up ite rear 
guard.* 
i ap, Hfrith was succeeded by his widow Mivza, who also turned 
“ her arms against the Romans, and devastated Phoenicia and Pales- 
tine, She defeated the troops sent against her, but consented 
to peace on condition that Moses, a holy man renowned for his 
wiracles, should be sent as the Bishop of her nation, Having 
been drawn from his solitude, Moses was consecrated to the 
charge, and destroyed the remains of idolatry still lurking amongst 
the Bani Ghasain, Mavia gave her daughter in marriage to the 
Count Victor; and by her eubsidy of Arab! horse contributed 
sranerte he essentially to the defence of Constantinople against the Goths.} 
During the succeeding century little is known of the Ghassinides 
besides an imperfect and sometimes confused list of names, and a 
few warlike encounters with the Kings of Hira, 
Lan ‘We pass on to Janata IIL, who is also styled Hiniry IV. He 
A.D. belonged to another branch of the honse of Thdlaba, and many 
historians date from him the commencement of the Ghassinide 
lineage. He is styled Al Akbur the Great, as the firat of three 
famous Hériths who illustrated the fortunes of the dynasty. His 
wife Mdria Dzdt al Curtain, “ Mary of the ear-rings,” belonged to 
the Yemen tribe of Kinda; and the sister of Mary was married 
to the chief of the eame tribe, Hojr Akil al Mordr. It is not cer- 
tain how this alliance was contracted; for we find Hérith at war 
with the Bani Kinda, whose chief Amr al Macedr son of Hojr, he 
killed in battle. Hlfrith at last perished in an encounter with 
Mundzir HL, of Hira, Strange stories are related of thé car- 
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"Seo Gitbow's Decline and Fall, chap, xxiv, Bat tho name of “ Malek 
Hodosaces, the renowned Emir of the tribe of Ghasein,” it is not possible 
to connect with any in the Ghassin line, 

4 This is from the Grecian historians, Theophanes and Ammisnns, M. 
C. de Perceval shows that the Arabs speared to have confounded Mévia 
‘with Maria, a princess who lived about a century later—snother specimen 
of the critical skill of our Arab historians, The error might easily oocur 
in caveless Arable writing, 
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rings of his wife, which are proverbial as significant of inestimable rps famous 
value.” According to some, she presented them either before or firm “ 
upon her adoption of Christianity to the temple at Mecca: according “= 

to others, they remained in possession of her descendants, and were 

worn by Jabala VI., when in 637 AD., he visited Mecca to do 
‘homage to Omar, 

The Roman historians notice, about this time, two phylarcha Two Ars 
who must have been distinet from the Bani Ghasetn, One called jnestioned 
Abo-Charib (Abu Karib) received the chieftainship of the Arabs Hector 
of Palestine, in exchange for “a country washed by the Red tad Gey” 
Sea,"{ He assisted the Romans against the rebel Samaritans, 
and received’ in return 20,000 prisoners, whom he sold into Persia 
and Abyssinia. ‘The other, Cays @ prince of the Kinda, is also 
mentioned as having received an Arab principality from Jus- 
tinian, about the year 536.t 

V., surnamed the Lame, is styled with satisfactory min v 
accuracy by Procopius, “ Arethas, son of Gabala,” ie. of Jabala IIT, °*-°*4." 
He is celebrated for the honors showered upon him by Justinian 
who, in consideration of his doubtful aid against the Persians, 
conferred upon him the title of King,§ and the rank of Patrician. 

In 581 A.D, he contributed to the defeat of Belisarius, by his 
“ treacherous or cowardly desertion” at the battle of Callinicus.J saison 


Ten years later, he assisted Belisarius in an inroad upon Mesopo- fe Homann 





* Tasty jhe sbi) gh y sid. “Toko it, even if at the cost of 
the ear-rings of Mary.” Each, they say, was formed of 2 pearl the sixe of 
& pigeon’s egg. 

+ It is described by Procopius aa bounded by Palestine on the north, by 
the country of the Maaddeniane on the south, stretching ten days’ journey 
to the east, and producing only palms. MM, C. de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 931. 

} Malals and Theophanee refer to Hirith as having been in hostility with 
the Roman commander of Phenicla, and obliged to quit the province and 
betake himself in exile to the desert. During some such interregnum, the 
princoshere referred to may havo reigned: or Palestine may have formed 
@ phylarchy separate from that of the Bani Ghassin. It seems difficult to 
believe that Abocharab, the chief of Palestine, could have been the Hirith 
al Araj of the Arabs, Idem, p. 237, note. 

§ Hitherto the title had been Phylarch. 

|) Bea Gibbons Deckine and Fall, chap. xi. 
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tamia, and by creating e diversion foiled the ambitious plans of 
‘Chosroes: but again he acted treacherously, and secured for him~ 
pelf the sole booty of s rich tract of country, while by false advices 
he beguiled the Romaus, who long waited under a pestilential aun 
in the vain expectation of his return.* The Arab historians are 
silent upon these exploits, but they relate an expedition againat 
the Jews of Tayma and Khaibar. 

Havidtto The wars of Hérith V. with Hira have already been related, 

Smee unfler the reigns of Mundzir I1, and Amr KIL} Harith visited 
- Constantinople A.D, 562, to complain of the hostilities of Amr 
after the conclusion of peace, and to procure the recognition of his 
gon Harith as his successor. Tt was towards the end’of the reign 
of Harith the Lame that Mahomet was born. 
Of Hanrra rae Leas little is related, but that he obtained a 
vietory over Mundzir II., at Ayn Obfigh; and indeed the king- 
dom of the Ghassinides does not henceforth occupy any distin- 
guished place in the pages of history. The successor,of this 
Amrv;Ab prince, Ama IV., surnamed Asv Sammon, has been rendered 
oa illustrious by his patronage of the poets of Arabia. It waa in his 
ageot Arad reign that Hasein ibn Th&bit, the famous poet of Islam and friend 
_— of Mahomet, first appeared at ‘the Ghassinide court, where he 
met his fellow poste Nibigha and Alesma, and began to enjoy 
the favor of s dynasty several of whom distinguished him by 
peculiar honors. 

gen From 600 to 680 AD., the chief ruler of the Ghassinites was 
Hinira VIL, eon of Abu Shammir, whose residence appears to 
have been sometimes at Jabia, sometimes at Ammitn (Phila- 
delphia), the oapital of Belota.t In 629 A.D., Mahomet addressed 
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* S00 Gidhon’s Declins and Fall,chap. xlii. { Bee above, p. clxxvi.et, seq, 
At the ond of the Sth century thé rule of the chief branch of the Ghaae 

sfnites extended over Jaalin and Heurta, as the following verses by 

‘Nihigha Dsobidni, on the Death of Noman VI, (897-800 A.D.) prove 


He Blathe able die lym y dry Ald ore algal! Wale 
Tealin (Gaulonitis, or the Golan of Dect. chap. fv. 48; Joahua, chap, 2x 


1 Chron. chap. vi) is the high mountainous country east of the lake of 
‘Tiberias, Hauria (Auranitis) is adjacent to it. 
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to him a summons to embrace the cause of Islam, which he 
contemptuously refused, and shortly after died*  Contempo- 
ransously with Harith, and probably subordinate to him, there 
reigned at Palmyra Avauxt son of Jabsla; and there also existed To Air, 
other inferior governments, such aa that of Snoramsi. won of % Avian, 
Jabala [V. at Ma&b and Muta, in Arabia Petres.t ‘Bhurehbtl, 
Meanwhile the glory of the Ghasstnide rule was departing, Yaneof the 
The inroads of the Persians, in the reign of Phocas and in the Mesion 
early years of Heraclius, had given « shock from which it never rey for 
recovered. It is remarked, even by a Mahometan writer, that 
the decadence of the race of Ghasain was preparing the way for 
the glories df the Arabian Prophet.t 
The last king‘of the race was Jassta VL, son of Ayham. Jebus Vi, 
Hassin the poet always spoke of this prince with a grateful 
affection; and although, on embracing Islam, he discontinued his 
vibits to the Ghassinide court, he was still honoured by Jabala 
with special marks of friendship. During Abu Bakr’s Caliphate, 
this prince took an active, but always unfortunate, part in 
opposing the inroads of the Moslem armies, and he ehared in the 





At this time there was, apparently, & division in the kingdom; for we find 
Hojr IL. aud Amr V., two grandsons of Harith the Lame, raling over tho 
Arabs of Palestine as far su Ayla on the Red Sea, (500-615 A.D.) Thus 
asedn ibn Thébit writes:—~ 


Hymm 9 pee omy Ja ye dich 5! pall Fir ye 


ph 9 Ode ope MU gle JN eld! Uae up ML 
“Who shall deceive time, or feel secure from ‘ite attack henceforth, after 
Amr and Hojr—the two princes who ruled over the bond and the free, 
from the snow-capt hills to the boundaries of Ayla.” 4M. C, de Perceval, 
vol. ii. p. 249, 

Tho “mountains of now” are qyobably the high ranges of Tiberias. 
‘This branch was probably overthrown in the destructive war again kindled 
‘between Persia and the West, in the first tage of which Chosroes overran 
Syria, plundered Antioch Damascus and Jerusalem, and cayried his ravages 
even to the borders of Egypt. 

© Katib al Wackidi, p, 50, 

Ble aleo the account of an embassy from Mahomet to certain rulers in 
Ammin. Idem, p. 59}. 

$ Thatlobi; Tabacdt al mulék; M. C. de Perceval, vol. ii p. 2 
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Gece over to humiliation of the mournful day of Yarmuk. When Heraclius 
Soecnenty abandoned Syria, he joined Omar and professed to believe in 


Mahomet; but his faith in the new Prophet was neither deep 
nor lasting. On a fancied insult he recanted, and retired to 
Constantinople, where his name and his family long survived.* 


‘The spedat == The Arab race, secluded from the rest of the word by pathless 


eercend deserts, a peninsular position, and the’ peculiarities of nomad life, 


Gtomtatée” hadfin all ages maintained an extraordinary freedom from the con- 
‘upon Central tamination either of foreign blood or foreign manners,and a singular 


independence both of mind and institutions. Egypt, Syria, Persia, 
and the Abyssinian kingdom of Axum, bordered ‘closely upon 
Arabia, or were separated from it only by narrow inleta of the ocean; 
yet their inhabitants exercised little influence on its social and 
political fortunes. ‘They had no sympathy with the manners, and 
little acquaintance with the language of the people; while the in- 
hospitable and barren steppes of the peninsula never permitted the 
successful encroachment of their arms. But the dynasties of Hira 
and of the Ghassinides were natize to Arabia, and composed of 
elements which blended with the Arab mind, or at least Jeft their 
impression upon it. Both in warlike and social relations there was 
with them close connection. It was through them that the Arabs 
communicated with the external world, and received their ideas of 
Enrope as well asof Asia. Hira, moreover, since the fall in Yemen 
of the Himyar line, became the paramount power in Central Arabia, 
a power whose supremacy was acknowledged by all. To this 
cause, and to the permanence and prosperity of its capital, it was . 


‘Tee Bets owing that Hira enjoyed a larger political infinence than the 


fae one 


Ghassinide kingdom. But the lafter, though inferior to the court 


MsComt of Hira in magnificence and stability, possessed, especially over 


the Western Arabs, 8 more important sooial power. It lay closer 
to the Hejaz, and in the direct line of ite commerce. There was, 
therefore, with its prince and people a frequent interchange of 
civility both in casual visits af the court, and in the regular 





* Bee Késib al Weckidi, p. 81; and M. C. de Perceval, vol. il, p. 257. 
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passage of the mercantile caravans through the country. It is to 
this quarter, therefore, that we must chiefly look for the external 
influences which moulded the opinions of Mecca and Medina.” 


Section IV. 7% 
Origin, and early History, of Mecca. 


Leaving now the outekirta of Arabia, I proceed to sketch the traauonat 
history of the chief tribes oocupying the centre of the peninsula, MY, 

and to trace the rise and progress of Mecca, te tre 
The traditional history of Mecca, and of the Coreishite stock, S the otter 
goes back further than that of the other Bedouin tribes. Their Hos ony 
fixed habitation in the valley of Mecoa strengthened and per- ‘tm 
petuated the local tradition, (a mixture of fact and fable), which 
ascends to & century before the Christian era. The accounts of 
the desert tribes on the other hand, seldom: commence more than 
two centuries before the birth of Mahomet. * 

The founding of Mecca by Abraham and Ishmael is 60 Clearly ye rogend 
a legendary fiction, that we need not have adverted to it at all finding of 
except to enquire in what facts or popwlar notions it took its rise. Mews by 


Abraham 
‘The outline of the degend, interwoven as usual with a profuse ‘4 Ishmael, 


* It is hence in the same direction that we must seek for the Christian in- 
fluences which lef theix impression on the Western Arabs, We have vo 


‘belng independent of Constantinople, would be more likely to embrace and 
retain the Nestorian doctrines popular in the East, ‘The Government of 
Ghassan was under Romen infiaence, and would, probably, embrace the 
sectarian principles, whether Eutychlan, Arian, or Orthodox, enforced by 
the Emperor of the day; and thus these would eventually infuence Western 
Arabia, But there is nothing more remarkable then the groas ignorance of 
some of the leading features of Christianity, which, notwithstanding all the 
means of information which st sny rate during his residence a¢ Medina 
hho possessed, is displayed by Mahomet. ‘The eubject ie farther discussed in 
the last chapter of this volume, 
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variety of clroumstantial colouring, is as follows. The wandering 
‘Hagar reaches with her boy the valley of Meoca; in the agonies of | 
thiret she ‘hastes to and fro from the little hill of Marwa to that of 
Safa, seeking for water. Ishmael, whom she has left on the ground 
lamenting, kicks sround him in childish passion, when lo! the spot 
thus struck bubbles forth in a sweet and limpid stream beneath 
Amslekiton his feet; if is the well of Zamzam. A tribe of Amalekites are 
tempted by the fountain to the place, and among them the 
youthfal Ishmeel grows up. On an eminence in the vicinity, 
Abraham, in fulfilment of the divine behest communicated in a 
dream, was sbout to offer up his son, when his arm was stayed, 
and a vicarious sacrifice was prescribed, and accepted from him, 
The youth was married to an Amalekite wife, but during the 
absence of her husband she proved inhospitable to Abraham, who 
chanced to arrive as 9 guest: at the monition of the offended 
petriarch, Ishmael put her away, and married another. Two 
Bani Jorhomt ‘Yemen tribes, the Jorhom and Catiira, ubout this time-arrived in 
Gsm. the vicinity; the wicked Amalekites, who vainly opposed their 
eettlement, were expelled by plague of ants, and the strangers 
meceeded to their place. It was with the daughter of the Jorhom 
Chief that Ishmael celebrated his second nuptials. On a subse- 
quent visit, Abraham assisted by his eon proceeded to erect the 
Kaaba, and to reconstitute the ancient rites of pilgrimage on the 
sacred spot, After Ishmael and his son Ntbit (Nebaioth), the 
management of the temple devolved on Modidh the Jorhom Chief, 
who held the imposts of the ‘northern or upper part of Mecca, while 
The Amale- Samayda the Catfira Chief held the southern. But a quarrel 
Cattra having arisen between the two tribes, the Bani Jorhom, aided by 
the descendants of Ishmael,® expelled the Bani Oatiira who joined, 
‘The Sant snd were lost amongst, the Amalekites. From this point (which 
Teamaotien the juxtaposition with Ishmsel would make at least 2000 years 
constitute anterior to Mahomet) to Adnan, who lived a little before the 
Mutéroe, Christian ered, the legend is blank: and slthough the ready pen 
of the traditionists has filled up the space by a list of Mahomet's 





* They were called Mustiriba, ie. helf-cast Arabs. See above, p. cli, 
note *, 
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progenitors derived from Jewish sources, yet Mahomet himself rrctiou. 
never traced bis pedigree bigher than Adnén, and declared fe gine. 
that all who went further back were guilty of fabrication and =a 
falschood.* 

Even in the time of Adnin we find ourselves encompassed with tra Bren in tho 
legend and with doubt, Bakht-nassar, or Nebuchadnezzar, Sasa. 
according to the traditionists, attacked Arabia and, having routed pamu:” 
Adnin and the Jorhomites, devastated Mecca and carried off to BO}tdog 
Babylon a multiinde of eaptives, But Providence watched over wii tatet 
Adnéin’s son Méadd whom, by the command of the Lord, Eremia NOR" 
and Abrakhia (Jeremiah and Baruch) took with them and nurtured *°? 


charactor of 





* 4 Beyond Adnih,” said Mahomet, “none but the Lord knoweth, and 
the genealogists lie” yysluil) Coif Kétib al Wéckidi, p. 9. Yet 
the Secretary, as well as other biographers, gives a list of some forty names 
detwoen Adnin aud Ishmael, The menner in which theso genealogies 
have been got up haa been explained above in # note at the beginning of 
chapter {i ‘That these Lists are in all instances borrowed from Jewish 
sources is fairly admisted by tho Secretary of Wackidi im the following 
Passege:— 


9 dpeleal op yaad ol ure ane ot Wie meine it dl y 
ast Leil y bie J at de Jor aad (g Cilistl {on 
C0 9 AS NRG od aparyy y UR Jal pe O85 
NGM de Bade edth ay Culill hel alll yay 6 O85 
dacbont gt 85 yy lac Sharad pt Uae yy deo ft 


«eels! gel 
“And I have met with no difference of opinion in respect of Méadd being 
of the children of Caydar, son of Ishmeel; but this discrepancy in the 
Genealogy betwoen them gives proof that it (e. the genealogy) has not 
been preserved, bat hes been taken from the Jews, and they have translated 
it unto them, and they have differed therein; and if this (genealogy) had 
been really correct, then the prophet of the Lord had been better acquainted 
with it than any other person. So my conclusion ix, that che genealogical 
detail ends with Adnin, and that we must hold back from anything Beyond 
thas till we reach Ishmael, son of Abraham.” Kétib al Wéokidi, p. ©}. 
‘This is a clear admission that up to Adnin Mehomet’s genealogy is 
native, i«, derived from indigenous Arabisn tradition; but beyond Adnén, 
that it has beem borrowed from the Jews. 
ec 
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safely in the land of Harran, But between Mahomet and Adnin 
there is an ascertained interval of only eighteen generations, 60 thet 
by carefal calculation the birth of Adnin cannot be assigned to 
an earlier date than 180 B.C.;* while the ravages of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s army occurred B.C. 577.¢ Thus, even in events compa- 
ratively modern, legend spurns the limitations of reason and 
chronology. 

After the expulsion of the Bani Cat@ra, the Jorhomites remained 
aflpreme st Meces, and a list of their kings is given for nine gene- 
rations, that i for nearly three centuries, beginning about 100 
B.O.f During this period, in which (according to the language of 
the Moalems), the Jorhomites usurped the privileges of the Kaaba, 
of right belonging to the descendants of Ishmael, the- following 
successions took place among the ancestry of the Coreish.§ 

Apwdm begot two sons, Mdadd and Akk. The descendants of 
Akk moved to the south of Jidda, and mingled with the Yemen- 
ites. 


Méead bore, Mann] had four grandvons, Modhar, Rabia, Iydd and ‘Anmdr, 





* This is the caloulation of M. C. de Perceval, The dates of the more 
immediate progenitors of Mahomet are in his computation taken at their 
ascertained ages. Beyond that, there being no other data, the length of 
each generation ia reckoned at the average period of thirty-three years, 

+ For M. C. de Perceval’s view of these events, see note shortly below. 

+ In arranging the chronology of these kings, tradition displays an inhni- 
table confusion. The first in the list is the father-in-law of Ishmaol, while 
the daughter of the rindh is given in marriage to Méadd who flourished about 
50 B.O.; 00 that nine reigns occupy eighteen centaries! Two generations 
later, the last of the dynasty is made cosval with Fihr Coreish, who lived 
about $00 years after Méadd. 

"The era of Hhr Coreish (soe next page) is probably « clear historical date, 
and in calpulating back therefrom M. ©. de Perceval arrives at the con- 
clusion that the first Jorhomite prince was coeval with Adnéa the earliest 
Exown ancestor of the Corelsh, This is a very satisfactory coincidence, as 
traditional reminiscence would be likely enough to trace up the sucestral 
Tines, both of the Jorhom and Coreish, to the exme period. 

§ The names in capitals denote the ancestors of Mahomet, 

| A tradition in Eatib al Wickidi makes Méadd to be coeval with our 
Seriour, (p. 9.) This is, probably, a matter of calculation, and not of bond 


Aida tradition: but it is quite possible that Méadd may have been alive when 


our Saviour was born. 


v 


each distinguished by a most prolific progeny, which was destined 


to play a conspicuous part in various quartera of the peninsula. 


exer 


Mecca. 
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Of the two last, the posterity spread from Yemen to Irac.* 
From Rebia sprang several notable tribes, viz. the Bani Abd al 
Caya, who eventually passed over to Bahrein on the Persian 
Gulph; the Anasa,t who to this day overspread Arabia: the Bani 
Némér ibn Césit, who settled in Mesopotamia; and finally the 
Bani Bakr and Bani Taghlié sona of Wail, with their numerous 
‘branches, whose wars, scons bn the annals of Arabia, will be 
luded to hereafter. 

Motharbor,” Mopaaz had two eons, Eliyds, and Aylin the father of Cays. 
From Cays descended the powerful tribes of the Bani Adwin, 
Ghatafan, Suleim, Hawazin, and Thackif. 

nigtster, ‘The descendants of Euris, who was born abgut the beginning 

7 of the Christian era, are, from their Codhfiite mother, termed the 
Bani Khindif; one of them, Tabikha, waa progenitor of the Bani 
Mozaina, and of the Bani Tamim, famous in the history of Najd. 

Lad Another son of Eliyas, called Muprixa, was the father of 

A.D. 38,  Khozatma and Hodzail. The latter was the ancestor of the Bani 
Hodzail, distinguished in the annals both of war and of poetry, 
and, as we learn from Burkhardt, still ocoupying under the same 
name the environs of Mecca.{ 

Kussime —_Kuozammta begot Asad and Kitna. The Bani Asad retired to 

AD.  Najd, but were subsequently expelled by Yemen tribes, They 

* eventually returned to the Hejéz, where they bore a prominent 
part in opposing the arms of Mahomet. ...., 

Tintratorn, ‘Kuedwa had six sons, and each became the chief of a numerous 
family. Among them was Abd Mondt the father of Bakr and, 
through him, of the Bani Dail, Laith, and Dhamra.§ But the 

Redhs tora, most illustrious of his sons was Napun, the grandfather of Fran, 

Fihr Cores SUIDamed Coreish,| and the ancestor, at the distance of eight 

fe kp, generations, of the famous Cussai (born 400 A.D.) 





* Bee above, p. clxvi. 

+ These are the Aeneze of Burkhardt, 

t Travels in Arabia, vol. i. pp. 63-66. 

§ These are termod tho Bani Bakr son of Abd Monét, to distinguish them 
from the Bani Bokr son of. Wail, noticed abave, 

|) Napur is sometimes styled Coreish, but it is more frequently Fue or 
his son Marx to whom the appellation is first eocorded, feo Kitib af 
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Up to the era of Nadhr.or of hie son MAlik, that is to the 4 

end of the second century, the Jorhomites retained their supre- Asditey, 
macy. About that period the migration of the Bani Azd from cmtsry. 
Yemen, repeatedly mentioned above,® took place. The horde of 

Azdite adventurers entered the Hejés, and settled at Batn Marr, s 

valley near Mecca. The Jorhomites, jealous of these neighbours, rhe sermom- 
endeavoured to expel them, but were worsted in the attempt. At Scajily” 
the same time the Méadditet tribes (or ancestors of the Coreiah,) tepa tem. 
were engaged in a similar but more successful struggle with a 

body of Codhtite adventurers, who were endeavouring to establish 
themselves between Mecca and Taif, The Codbtites, finding that Comate | 
they could’ aot maintain the contest, retired, as before noticed, repel by 
towards Syria and Babrein.t 


Wickidi, p, 124; Tabdri, p. 40; where a variety of derivations are given 
fOr this name, The likeliest in the meaning “ nodie ;” but it is also possible 
that the Coreish, by illustrating what was simply @ proper name, may 
have conferred upon the word that meaning. Others say that Nadhr had a 
guide called by the name, end as his mercantile caravan approached it used 
to be enluted as the “Caravan of Coreisi,” and thus tho appellation was at 
Inst given to himself. Again, it is derived from s metaphorical resetoblance 
to Coreash, the name of a fish which°eats up all others; or to cursh, « high 
bred camel, Othera refer it to a root which signifies to trade. MM. C. do 
Perceval, vol. i. p. 229. 

‘The Secretary of Wickidi (p. 12{) has a theory that the name was first 
given to Cussal, who gathered together the descendants of Fibr. Sprenger 
adopte this notion, and makes Cussai the first real personage in the line, and 
Fibr s myth: but this seems unnecessary scepticism. Mohammed, p. 19; 
nee also traditions in Tébari, pp. 41,49, in favour of Cussai os the first 
called by the name Coreish, 

© Vide pp. clvi. and clxv, 

} That ie, the Bani Méadd, or families deacended from Madd the son of 
Adnan. The term Beni prefixed to any of Mahomet’s ancestors, as Banh 
Adnan, Bani Nisdr, Bani Fihr, is of course extensive in proportion to the 
remoteness of the name with which it is coupled, Thus the Bani Modhar 
include the branches of Hawisin and Ghatafin; bat do not include those of 
‘Bakr and Taghlib; while the Bani Nizdr (father of Modlfar,) include both. 
‘The Bani Fikr again (being lower down in the lino) include neither, but are 
confined to the Coreish. In speaking of the ancestry of Mahomet, and the 
tribes related to him by blood, it ia convenient to atyle them the Bani Mdadd 
‘& comprehensive title including all. The line of descent and afliated tnbes 
will ba best understood by referring to the table below at p. cxcv. 

$ See above, p. clxvi + 
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ersten Meanwhile « part of the Asditer (the Bani Ghasin, Aws, and 
S$" ue Khasraj) spontaneously quitted Bato Marr and proceeded towards 
Peele rein ® Those that were left behind, thence styled the Bani 
Khosda (the “ remanent,”) settled permanently at Meoca under the 
command of Amr son of Zokai and great-grandson of Amr 
Mozaikia.t With the Khozfa, the Meccan families descended 
from Bakr son of Abd Monat, and the Bani Iyfd, combined; and 
‘The Kooaty falling upon the Jorhomites, slaughtered and expelled them from 
ferain Owe the country. Modhéd, the last king of the Jorhom dynasty, be- 
expel the | fore his departure, or some time previously, when he foresaw that 
%¢AD. " hig people would be overthrown for their flagrant wickedness, 
buried in the vicinity of the Kaaba, and close to the well Zamzam 
(by this time probably choked up), his treasures consisting of 
two gazelles of gold, with swords and suite of armour.t These 
events occurred about 206 A.D. 
Triviaiae- ‘The Bani Iyad then contended with the other descendants of 
coufally sim Maad for the charge of the Kaaba, now vacated by the Jorhom- 
STemigut ites; but they were defeated in the struggle, and emigrated towards 
tothe Ext. Trac, where, a8 has been shown they took part in the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of Hira. 
Geramment But the children of Méadd, the’ forefathers of the Coreish were 
hal by the destined to be etill excluded from the administration of the Kaaba 
907-440 A.D. and of Mecca: for, about 207 A.D. the government was seized 
upon by their allies the Bani Khozia, whgse chief Amr and his 





* Seo p. claxxiv. 

+ One wonld expect no doubt to exist on the filintion of so Lmportant s 
tribe, Neverthelens, it is held by a few thet the Khozts are of the Méud- 
dito stock. ‘The grest body of writers give them the origin assigned in 
the toxt, and it is also supported by the following verses of Hosein itm 
‘habit, who thus traces « common origin between his own tribe (the Khasraj 

. of Medina,) and the Khosia:— 

SVS pls gp Vee dels eis Fo yb Liu Ll , 

And when we sojoumed at Ben Marr, the Khotke with their families, 
separating from us, remained behind.” M. 0. de Perceval, vol. Lp. 217. 

t These wore the ornaments and armour subsequently dag up by Abd al 
‘Mattalib, Mahomet’s grandfether, as will be related in the next chapter, 

§ Vide p. clxvi, 
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descendants retained it for upwards of two centuries.® Still, Three of se 
three important offices were secured by the Méadite tribea;— — nected wtih 
First, the Nasda or commutation of the holy monthe, and inter- zefatned by 
calation of the year, held by a descendant of Kinéna; Second, wine. 
the Is4za, or making the signal and arrangements for the depart- 

ure of the pilgrims from Mount Arafat and Minf, performed by 

the Bani Sifa, descendants of Tabikha and Elyés; Third, the 

TrApHa, or heading the procession from Muzdalifa, enjoyed by the 

Bani Adwan.f - 

Such continued to be the position of parties till the beginning The Coretsn 
of the fifth century, by which time the Coreish had so greatly sever in the 
advanced ith numbers und power as to rival their Khoziaite Bim 
rulers. It was reserved for Cusaat (the progenitor of Mahomet at omtury, 
the distance of five generations), to assert the real or imaginary 
right of his tribe to the guardianship of the Kaaba and the govern- 
ment of Mecca, The outline of his romantic story is as follows:— 

Kurds, f the fifth in descent front Fihr Coreish, died, leaving two srory of 
sons, Zohra and Zeid, the former grown up, the latter, who was sig? 
born about 400 A.D., yet an infant. His widow married a man 


= a 


The tale explaining how this happened is at tho best doubtful, ‘The 
Bani Iyad, as they quitted the country, resolved to do ali the mischief they 
could, by removing the black atone fromi the Kaaba, and burying it secretly, 
A fomale of the Khozja alone witnessed where it was put, and the Khoni- 
ites would consent to ite restoration only on condition that the Keaba was 
made over to them; with the Kaaba, the temporal power was as usual 
acquired also, 2 

No such unlikely tale ee this is required. The Khosta were evidentiy at 
this period more powerfal than the Meccan tribes. ‘They bad the chief share 
in driving cut the Jorhomites, and they naturally succeeded to their place as 
guardians of the Kaaba, and rulera of Mecoa. Cnfi de Sacy, Man. sur 
Arabex avant Mahomet, pp. 66, 67. 2 

+ Vide Tobari, p.72; M. ©. de Perceval, vol. {. pp. 930-240, vol. il p. 262; 
Spreager, p. 6, note ii, and p. 7, note iv. ‘The Nesha or intarcalary system, 
‘MLC. do Perceval traces from the beginning of the fifth exntury, or about 
thirty years before Camai’s accession to power. The new mode of inter- 
calary calculation might originate then, but not the authority to transpose 
the months, which was probably of old standing. : 

{ Kileb was born A.D. 365, according to M. C. de Perceval’s tables, For 
the Bani Adwan, see p, cxevi. and farther notices below, 
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ma moter of the Bani Odars, a Codhtite tribe, and followed him with little 
tigre Zeid to ber new home in the highlands south of Syria, where she 
Pani ous... gave birth to another son called Rizih. When Zeid grew up he 
was named Cussa:, because of the separation from his father’s 
house; but at last, learning the noble rank of his ancestry, he 
‘When grown resolved to return to Mecca, and travelled thither with a company 
Wueee "of the Odzra pilgrims, At Mecca he was recognized by his* 
brother Zobra, and st once received into the position which his 
birth entitled him to hold.* 
Comat gaia — Cussai was a man of commanding person, and of an energetic 
toarries the and ambitious temper. He was treated with great distinetion by 
tee » ais 


© Tabari, p. 26 et. seg.; Kétib al Weckidi, p. 114. 

Sprenger treats this as 2 fictitious story, framed to cover Cussai’s foreign 
extraction, and “greedily sdopted by Mahometan authors” to save the 
Tshmaclite lineage of their Prophet, which would have been broken by the 
admission of an Odzraite adventurer; for such Sprenger believes him really 
to have been, This view is ingenious, but surrounded with, insuperable 
difficulties. 

1. ‘The story of Cussai is ovideptly not of late growth, but grounded on 
ancient and pre-Islamitic tradition. 

2. Considering the attention given by the Arabs to genealogical details, 
it is incredible that the tale should have been forced into currency without 
some foundation. 

‘8, Admitting then that the narrative is ancient, and must have some fact 
to rest upon, it would remain to suppose that Cuseai was not the little Zeid 
taken to the highlands of Syrie by Kildb’s widesee*~ was palmed by ber, or 
by the Bani Odsra, upon the Meccans es such. This however would be 
highly improbable, for there would be not only the testimony of the widow 
and of ber second husband and of their acquaintance among the Bani 
‘Odsra to establish the identity, but also the family recognition of relatives, 
obra, though blind (not necessarily, as supposed by Sprenger, from old age) 
recognized his brother's voice, To those who have noted how personal peculi- 
arities are often handed down from father to son this will not appear im- 
possible, though Sprenger rejects the idea, 

4, Cussai had many enemies among the Khozia the Bani Bakar and the 
Bani Sifa; and there were numerous other Coreishite branches aggrieved 
by his nesumption of the Chiefehip of Meces, who wonla not have failed to 
seize upon and perpetuate any story of the spurioumess of Cussa!’s birth. 
‘Yet there is not in any quarter the shadow of « traditional suspicion of this 
nature; because, (ss I believe.) Cusssi was actually received, on good 
grounds and by common consent, as the real son of Kilab, 

‘Zobra, and Cussai were both poets, 
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Holeil the Khoziite King, who gave him his daughter Hobba in 
marriage, and permitted him, or his wife, to assume the immediate 
management of the Kaaba, and perhaps some functions attaching 

to the government of the city, On the death of Holeil, Cussai, 

who had now four grown up sons and had rapidly advanced to 

wealth and influence, perceived his opportunity, and, having can- 

vassed among the Coreish for support, bound them together in a He binds the 
secret league. He also wrote to his brother Rizth to aid him at fagute* 
the ensuing pilgrimage, with an armed band of the Bani Odzra; 7? ™™ 
for even then the Khozia are said to have. outnumbered the 
Coreish,* 

Cussai fitet opened these clandestine measures by the sudden and Cassa claims 
violent assertion of his claim to the Ijaza, or right of dinmissing i 4 oe the 
the assembled Arab tribes from Mind when the ceremonies of the aud Teal 
pilgrimage were finished. From remote times it had been the sey leone. 
office of the Bani Sfifa (a distant branch collateral with the 
Coreish) to repress the impatient pilgrims on their return from 
Arafat; to take the precedence in flinging stones at Mini; and, 
having marshalled the order of departure, themselves to lead the 
dispersing multitudes. 

On the present occasion the Bani Séfa, stationed on the emi- The 8m 

nence of Ackaba in the defile of Mina, were on the point of giving tout. yo 
the usual command for breaking up the assembly when Cussai Cama 
stepped forth and claimed the privilege. It was disputed, 
‘Weapons were drawn, and after a sharp encounter, in which 
Rizth with 800 of the Bani Odzra rushed to the succour of 
Cussai, the Stfa yielded their office with the victory to their 
opponent. 

The Khozia looked on with jeslousy at the usurpation of pre- Crmsi,s>- 
scriptive right, and began to entertain suspicions that Cussai fn Dae by, 
would seck to natch from them their own hereditary title to the te Khorts, 
supremacy over the Hejiz. They prepared to resist, and asso~ 
ciated with themselves the Bani Bakr,t their old .allies in the 
expulsion of the Jorhomites, The Coreish rallied round Cussai, 





* Tabari, p. 29, 
1 Descendants of Abd Monit se p. exert 
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who was again supported by Rizth and his comrades. A second, 
‘but more general and bloody action ensued. The field remained 
uncertain, for the carnage was great on both sides, and the com- 


they sabre batants mutually called for 2 truce, surrendering the decision of 
fons asd te thelr claims into the hands of Amr, an aged sage. The umpire, 


the govern 
‘mente 


Shoat. 


Cuseed 


with though of Bani Bakr descent, affirmed the pretensions of Cussai; 


‘tg Yielded to him the guardianship of the Kasba and the govern- 


ment of Mecca; and, still more etrongly to mark the justice of 
his position, decreed the price of blood for all men killed on the 
side of Cusaai, while the dead on the other side were to pass 


“unavenged by fine.* 


Thus, about the middle of the fifth century (perhaps th 440 A D.) 


firerment, the command of Mecoa passed into the hands of Cussai. The 


40.A.D. 


firet act of hia authority, after the Khozia and Bani Bakr had 
evacuated Mecca, and the Odzra allies had taken their leave, 
was to bring within the valley his kinsmen of Coreish des- 
cent, many of whom had previously lived in the surrounding 
glene and mountains.t The town was laid out anew, and to each 





* This ia the most generally received account, There are other narratives 
which it msy be interesting to mention, though they more or leas contradict 
that given in the text. First. Holeil the Khoriite king openly held that 
‘Cussai was the best entitled to succeed him; and therefore left to him by 
will the inheritance of bis power, Second. Holeil gave up the care of the 
Kaaba, with its keys, to his daughter Hobba the wife of Cussai; and 
appointed a man called Ghubshin (some say MBP25 his son) to ascist her, 
Cuseai made him drunk, and purchased from him the command, in exchange 
for a skin of wine and some camela, but the Khoréa rove up againt Cussai 
when he began to exercise his privileges, whereupon he sont for aid to his 
brother Risih, &c, The Secretary of Wéckidi says that this occurred at a 
time when Ghabshin was enraged at the Meccans for withholding the cns- 
tomary cesses st the season of pilgrimage, and that after the bargain just 
referred to be vacated Mecca-in favor of Cussal, <A third statement is, that 
the Khosia were attacked by a desdly pestilence which nearly extirpated 
them, and that they resolved to evacuate Mecca, selling or otherwise dis- 
posing of their houses there, These accounts will be found in Tabari, pp. 27-82, 
and Kétib of Wéckidi, pp. 11] end 12. 

$ Tabari, p29, But some (as the Bani Muhdrib, and Bani Hérith, dea 
cendants of ihr Coreish,) still preferred their semni-nomed life outside of 
Mecca, and were thence styled jal iil izzy in contrardistinetion to the 


clast Utz} those of the vale of Meson, Katib al Wickit p. 12) 
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family was allotted a separate quarter, which they retained with amembies 
such tenacity that the same partition was still in force in the Coresh and 
time of the Mahometan historians, So large an influx of inhabi- seco 
tants, added to the regular distribution of the land, swelled the 

city far beyond its previous bounds; and the site of the new 
habitations trenched upon the acacias and brushwood of the 
valley.* The superstition of the place had invested the trees 

with so peculiar a sanctity that the people feared to remove them. 
Cussai, superior to such scruples, seized a hatchet, the Coreish 
followed his example, and the wilderness was soon cleared. From 
effecting the re-union of his clan, Cussai was called Mujammi or 

the “ Gatherer.”+ 


i plat gy Tada) peut 0S My Kae of Wackiai, p. 125, 
‘Tho tradition must be adopted with some hesitation, for the present aspect 
of Mecca, and the arid and barren character of the soil, do not favour the 
idoa of there over having been (except under « very differont climate), 


“much wood" ecutsS tS of any description in the vicinity. 
f pea According to some he was also called Coreish, Vide note 


p cxevil. But the received doctrine refers that tide many generations 
farther back. 

Weil conjectures that Cussal was the first called Coreish; and that it was 
not till after Mahomet's death that the appellation (which the Prophet held to 
denote the noblest Arabs, and those best entitled to the Government) was 
extended higher eid «i? 9, in order to take in Omar and Abu Bacr, whose 
collateral branches separated from the main line before Cussal. ‘The limiting 
of the title to the descendant of Cuseai is denounced by the Sunuies as a 
Shio-ite heresy. Weil looks upon this as strengthening his theory; but i 
confess the charge of Shia fabrication appears s very likely one. It was 
the Shias who first endeavoured to limit within narrow bounds the title to 
the Caliphate, in order to throw suspicion upon the early Caliphs, and upon 
the whole house of Omeya, Again, supposing the existence of the motive 
imagined by Well, why should the clumsy expedient have been adoptetof 
going back to Fibr or Nadhr several generations cartier than Kb, the common 
ancestor both of Mahomet and of the three first Caliphs? It is possible (but 
I think not probable) that the term Coreish was intgoduced first in the 
time of Cusaai; but even if so, it must heve been then used to denominate 
the tribes whom he drew together, and thus the whole of the descendants of 
Fibr, Gee Weil's Mohammed, p. 4, uote iv, Thia conclusion would corres- 
pond with the tradition that, before the time of Cussai, the Coreish were 
termed the Bani Nadhr, Xétib af Wackidi, p. 12]. 
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The next civic work of Cussai was to build a Council House or 


iaPreddcne Town Hall, called Der-cl-Nadwa, near the Kaaba and with its 


porch opening towards it.* Here all political movementa were 
discussed, and social ceremonies solemnized. In the Town Hall 
girle first assumed the dress of womanhood, and there marriages 
were celebrated. From thence all caravans set forth; and thither 
the traveller, on returning from his. journey, first bent his steps. 
‘When war was resolved upon, it was there that the banner (Ziwd) 
was mounted upon ita staff by Cussai himeelf, or by one of hie sons. 
The assumption of the presidency in the Hall of Council rivetted 
the authority of Cussai as the Sheikh of Mecca and Governor of 
the country; ‘and his ordinances were obeyed and ve.ierated, as 
people obey and venerate the observances of religion, both before 
and after his death."+ 

Besides these civil offices, Cussai possessed the chief religious 
dignities connected with the Meccan-worship, The Hijdba gave 
him the keys, and the control of the Kaaba; the Sicdya or giving 
drink to the pilgrims, and the Rifdda or ‘providing them with 
food, were his sole prerogatives, and i in the eyes of the generous 
Arabs invested his name with a peculiar lustre. During the pil- 
grimage, leathern cisterna were phiced at Mecca, at Mina, and 
at Arafat;$ and he stimulated the liberality of the inhabit- 





re 

» He is said also to have rebuilt the Keaba, as the Jorhomites had done be~ 
fore, and to have placed the images Hobal, Isif, and Nila init, SeeM. C.de 
Percenal, vol. i. p. 249; Sprenger, p.20. But the suthority seems doubtful. 
‘From his being said to have rebnilt the Kaaba has arisen tho idea, adopted 
by Sprenger, that Cuseai founded both the Kaaba and Mecea;—an opinion 
which appears to me to contradict both probability and tradition. 

Vide Tabori, p. 82 ot, 2eg.; and Kitib al Wackids, p. 12 et. seg. 

$ In the pelmy aaye of Islam, stone aqueducts and ponds took the place 
of this more primitive fashion. Ch/. Burktardt’s Travels in Arabia, pp. 59 
and 267; and Au Bey, vol. ii.’p. 68, The giving of water to the inhabitants 
of Mecca from wells without the town, is stated sa the origin of the custom 
of Sicdye, M. O. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 239, ‘The custom however appears 
rather to have been originally connected with the well Zamzam, the source 
of the ancient prosperity of Mecea. But according to tradition, wo must 
suppose this famona well to have been now filled up, as Abd al Motallib was 
the first to re-open it efter its long neglect. 
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ante to subscribe annually au ample fund, which was expended by Proviaiog 
himeelf in the gratuitous distribution of food to the pilgrims. He arink for the 
did not assume the minor offices of marshalling the processions on 

the ceremonial tour to Arafat (though it was ostensibly for one of 

those offices thut he first drew the sword), nor the post of Nasd, the 

office of commuting the holy months;* but as he was the paramount 
authority, these duties were no doubt executed in strict subordi- 

nation to his will. “Thus,” writes Tabari, “he maintained the 

Arabs in the performance of all the prescriptive rites of pilgrim- 

age, because he believed them in his heart to be a religion which 

it behoved him not to alter." 

The réligious observances, thus perpetuated by Cussai, were in Religious 
substance the same as in the time of Mahomet, and with some ofthe Kaaba, 

modifications the same as we still find practised at the present day. 

‘The grand centre of the religion was the Kaaba; to visit which, to 

Kia the black stone, and to make seven circuite round the sacred 
edifice, was at all times regarded as a holy privilege. The resser 
pilgrimage (Omra or Hajj al Asghar), which includes these acts omra or 
and the rite of hastily passing to and fro seven times between the itt" nage, 
little hills of Safa and Marwa close by the Kaaba, may be per- 
formed with merit at any season of the year, but especially in the 
sacred month of Rajab which forms # break in the middle of the 

eight secular months. Before entering the sacred territory, the 
votary assumes,the pilgrim garb (ikrdm), and at the conclusion of 

the ceremonies shaves his head, and pares his nails, 

‘The Greater pilgrimage (Hajj al Akbar) involves all the cere- Za 
monies of the lesser, but can be performed only in the holy month Figeaoage. 
Daal Hija. It requires the additional rite of pilgrimage to 
Arafat, a small eminence composed of granite rocks in a valley 
within the mountainous tract ten or twelve miles east of Mecca.t 








* C. de Perceval, vol. Lp. 240; Tabari, pp: 94 and 72. 

$ Tabari, p. 34. 

{ For descriptions of the bill of Arafat and adjoiaing plain, eee Burk. 
hardt's Arabia, p. 986; and Ai Bey, vol. ii. p. 67; Burtow’s Medina ond 
Mecca, ch. xxix, The latter gives the distance from Mocca “at aix hours? 
march, or twelve miles,” vol. ii, p. 52. But at p, 250 Mind is described as 
three miles from Mecca; and at p. 250, Musdalifa is stated to be about 


‘The sacred 
environs of 
‘Mecea, and 


‘The tant 
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‘The pilgrims start from Mecca on the 8h of the month, spend 
the 9th at Arafat, and the same evening hurry back three or four 
tiles to 3 spot named Muzdalifa. Next morning they proceed. 
about half way to Meca, and spend at Mint the two or three 
encceeding days. Small stones are repeatedly cast by all the 
pigrimd at certain objecta in the Mina valley, and the pilgrimage 
ia concluded by the sacrifice of a victim. 

The country for a distance of several miles around Mecca was 
called Haram or inviolable, and from time immemorial had been 
so regarded. The institution of four sacred months formed also 
an ancient, perhaps an original, part of thesystem. During three 
consecutive months (viz. the last two of one year and the first of 
the following),* and during the eeventh month (Rajab), war was 
by unanimous consent suspended, hostile feelings were suppressed, 
and an universal amnesty reigned over Arabia. Pilgrims from 
every quarter were then free to repair to Mecca; and fuirs 
throughout the country were thronged by those whom merchan- 
dize, or the contests of poetry and vainglory brought together. 

‘There is reason to suppose thét the Meccan year was originally 
Jonar, and so continued till the beginning of the fifth century, 
when in imitation of the Jews it wee turned, by the interjection 
of month at the close of every third year (Nasd), into a luni- 
solar period.t If by this change it waa intended to make the 





three miles from Mind, and Arafat three miles from Murdalife, ‘This would 
make Arafat only nine miles from Mecca, See also vol. ii. p. 362. From 
ten to twelve miles may be accepted as the fair distance, 

* The two last months of the year were (as they are now) Drul Céadu 
and Dzul Hyja; and the first mouth of the new year, Mokarram, 

The question has been well discussed by M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. 
P. 943 ef, veg.; and in the Journal Asiatique, Avril 1843, p. 248, where 
the same anthor has given s “ Memoirs sur le Calendrier Arabs avant 
Vilamiene.” Ic 1s assumed that the months (as in other rude nations) were 
originally purely Tunas, that thus the month of pilgrimage camo (as it 
now does in the Moslem calendar) eleven days earlier each year, 
and thet in thirty-three years, baving performed a complete revolution of the 
seasons, it returned to the same relative position to the solar year with which 
it started, It is aupposed that the inconvenience of providing for the influx 
of pilgrints at all seasons led to the idea of fixing the month of pilgrimage, 
when it came round to October or entummm, invariably to that part of the 
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season of pilgrimage correspond invariably with the sutumn, 
when a supply of food for the vast multitude would be essily 
procurable, that object was defeated by the remaining imper- 





year, by a system of intercalation. ‘Tradition professes to give the series of 
those who held the post of Nési, or officer charged with the duty of inter- 
calation. The first of these was Sarir, ofa stock related to the Coreish, whose 

sgenealogy would make him sixty or seventy years of age at the close of the 
fourth centary ; 20 that (if we trust to this tradition) the ongin of intercalation 
may be placed about the close of the fourth, or easly in the fifth, century- 
M. ©. de Perceval calculates the intercalation from 412 A.D, Sea the 
detailed tabla at the close of his first vol. 

‘The Arab historians are not agreed upon the nature of the interealation 
Practised at Mecca, Some say aeven months were interposed every nineteen 
years; others nine montbs every twenty-four years, But (1) both systems 
are evidently supposititions, being formed on calculation of the true solar 
year; (2) the first of these systems we know to have been introduced by 
the Jews only about the end of the fourth century, and it is not probable 
thatit would be so immediately adopted at Mecca; and (8); neither system 
‘would answor the requirement of bringing the-month of pilgrimage in two 
centuries from Autumn back to Spring, at which season we find it in the 
time of Mahomet, 

Othor Arab writers say that the practice was to interpose a month at the 
close of every third yoar: aad this is the system recognized, apparently on 
good grounds, by M. C, de Perceval For (1) it exactly corresponds with 
the condition just noticed of making the month of pilgrimage retrocede 
from autumn to spring in two centuries, as is clearly shown in the chrono~ 
Jogicat table attached to his first volume; and it also corresponds with the 
fact of that month having in 541 A.D. fallen at the summer solstice, when 
Belsarius on that scéSunt fused to let his Syrian allies leave him. See 
above, note § p. cluxviil. (2) It was the system previously tried by the 
Jews, who intercalated similarly a month called Ve-adar or the second 
Adar, at the close of every third year; and there is a priori every likelihood 
that the practice was borrowed from the Jews. (3.) The tradition in favor 
of this system is more likely than the others to be correct, because it does 
not produce an accurate solar cycle, and isnot therefore likely to have origi- 
nated in any astronomical calculation, (4,) Although it eventually changed 
the months to different seasons from those at which they wereoriginally fixed, 
yet the change would be so slow that the monthe might meanwhile readily 
acquire and retain names derived from the seasons, Such nomenclature 
probably arose on the months first becoming comparatively fixed, i. in the 
beginning of the fifth century, and thu the names Rabf, Juméda, Ramad- 
én, signifying respectively rain and verdure, the cessation of rain, and heat, 
clung by the months long after they had shifted to other seasons. 

‘M, de Sacy’s view that intercslation was practised at Medina while a 
purely Junar calenlation prevailed at Mecca, js opposed to the fact thet « 


i 
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fection of the cycle; for the year being still shorter by one day 
and fraction than the real year, each recurring season accelerated 
the time of pilgrimage: so that when, after two centuries, inter- 
calation was prohibited by Mahomet (A.D. 681),.the days of 
pilgrimage had moved from October gradually backward to March. 

Coupled with this, and styled by the same name (Nasd), was 
the privilege of commuting the last of the three continuous sacred 
months, for the one succeeding it (Safar), in which case Mohar- 
ram became secular, and Safar sacred. It is probable that thie 
innovation was introduced by Cussai, who wished, by abridging 
the long three months’ cessation of hostilities, to humour the war- 
like Arabs, as well as to obtain for himself the powet of holding 
Moharram either sacred or secular, as might best suit his purpose.” 





common system of calculation obtained over the whole Peninsula, the time 
of annual pilgrimage being the same by universal practice, Mem, sur 
Arabes avant Mahomet, pp. 123-143, 

An important corollary from M. de Porceval's conclusion 1s that all caleu- 
Jations up to nearly the close of Mahomet’s life must be mede m Iuni-solar 
years, and not m lunar years, & yearly difference of ten or eleven 
days. It will also explain certain discrepancies m Mahomet's life if wo 
adopt the natural assumption that some historians calculated by the lum- 
solar yoar in force during the period of the events under narration, while 
others adjusted the calculation by the lunar year subsequently adopted. 
‘Thos the former would make their prophet to have lived eixty-three or sixty- 
three and « half years, the latter sixty-five; id we iad Sn eal a variety of. 
tradition precisely to this extent, — 

"The first who, besides the regular intercalation, also commuted a sacred 
fora secular month, was according to tradition Hodzeifa, the second successor 
of Sarir (the first who held the’office of intercalator), This serves to bring 
the origin of the system of commutation within the ers of Cussai, as supposed 
by M. C. de Perceval. 

Besides exchanging Mobsrrara for Safar (which months are hence some- 
times called the “two Safars,") some traditions ssy that the powor also 
existed of commuting the isolated sacred month (Rajeb) for the one 
auccesding it, ie Shibln; whence they were called the “two Shdbdns.” 
‘When this was done, it became lawful to war in Moburram or Rajab; and 
Safar or Shatin acquired the sacredness of the mouths for which they 
wore eubstituted. Sprenger, p. 7; BM. C. ds Perceval, vol. i p. 249; 
Journal Asiatique, Aoril 1843, p. 350. I am inclined to think that the 
system of commutation was sn ancient one, more remote probably than that 
of intercalation; but it had perhaps fallen out of use, and Cussai may have 
restored it to practice more prominently than before. Seeabove note tf, p. ccv. 
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In reviewing the history of Mecca and ite religion, the origin of Farther 
the temple and worship demands further scrutiny. The Maho- ine 
metans attribute both to Abraham and Ishmacl, and connect 3 
part of their ceremonial with biblical legends; but the traditional "™?- 
narrative I have alveady shown to be # mere fable, devoid of pro- 
bability and of consistency.* The following considerations will 


enquicy inte 





* M.C. de Perceval rejects the Ishmaclite traditions, but stil! holda them 
‘mytbically to shadow forth actual facts. Thus, although Nebuchadnessar’s 
invasion was in 577 B.C., and Adnfn, who is said to have been routed by 
him, could not bave lived earher than 100 B.C., “yet,” says he, “this is 
not & sufficiert, reason for banishing the legend into the domain of fable, It 
may contain some traits of real facts, as well as many ancient traditions, 
modified and arranged in modern times. 

“The posterity of Ishmael, vanquished and nearly destroyed by Nebu- 
chadnezzer II,, as prophesied by Jeremua, and then Jong after reviving and 
maltiplying through some branches that escaped the sword, eppears to me 
to be personified under Adnan and Méadd,—names pertaining to a com~ 
paratively recent epoch, and employed by anticipation, . 

“Tn truth, the distance which separates Méad and Adnan from Nebuchad~ 
nezsar, and the breach in tho continuty of the chain (between Adin and 
Ishwael,) might at first sight make onc doubt whether Adnén were really of 
Ashmaelte issue, But opinion is so uganimous with regard to that descent, 
that not to admit its trath would be an excess of scepticism. The Arabs of 
the Hojiz and Najd, have always (?) regarded Ishmact as their ancestor. 
This conviction, the source of their respect for the memory of Abraham, is 
too general, and too deep, not to repose on a real foundation, In fine, 
‘Mahomet, who gloried™ia hisuhmaclite origin, was never contradicted on 
that point by his enemies, the Jews, 

“T accept then the legend, interpreted in this sense, that at a time more or 
‘less posterior to Nebuchadnesszar IL, some feeble relics of the race of Ishmael, 
designated under the collective and anticipative denomination of Afdadd, 
and preserved, it may be, amongst the Israelites, appeared in the country of 
‘Mecca, occupied then by the Jorhomites:—that in the sequel, Méadd, zon of 
Adnan (not now in the collective, bat probably individual sense,) one of the 
descendants of Ishmael, united himself, by marriage, with the tribe of 
Jorbom, and became the progenitor of a numerous population, which subse+ 
quently covered the Hejéx and Najd, 

“Hore occurs a singular approximation of two distant ‘vente, This 
esteblishment of Méadd on the territory of Mecce, and his marriage with 
the Jorhom princess, are an exact repetition of what is reported of Ishmael 
hia ancestor. Jn thie double set of facts, Jakmael is undoubtedly o myth; 
Méad is probably a reality.” Bt. C. de Perceval, voli. p. 188, Onf also 
the uotee at pp. cxciii, and exciv, of this chapter. 

ee 
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atrengthen the conviction that Mecca and its rites cannot possibly 
claim any such origin. 
First. There ia no trace of anything Abrahamic in the essential 


‘ment trace- elements of the superstition. To kissethe black stone, to make 


abje in the 


mala cere- the circuit of the Kaaba, and perform the other observances at 


monies of the 
Kaaba. 


Mecca, Arafat, and the vale of Mina, to keep the sacred months, 
and to hallow the sacred territory, have no conceivable connection 
with Abraham, or with the ideas and principles which his 
descendants would be likely to inherit from him, Such rites 
originated in causes foreign to the country chiefly occupied by the 
children of Abraham. They were either strictly local, or being 
connected with the system of idolatry prevailing in'the south of 
the peninsula, were thence imported by the Bani Jorhom, the 
Catara, the Azdites, or some other tribe which emigrated from 
Yemen and settled at Mecca. 

Second. A very high antiquity must be assigned to the main 


at features of the religion of Mecca. Although Herodotus does not 


refer to the Kaaba, yet he,names, as one of the chief Arab divini- 
ties Aunat; and this is strong evidence of the worship, at that 
early period, of Allét the Meccan idol.® He makes likewise a 
distant allusion to the venerdtion of the Arabs for stones.f 





* 'Ouvopdtouer 31 rby piv Aibvveoy, 'Opordd, rv dt ‘Ovpaviny 'AMAar. 
Herod, i#i, 8, The identification generally held between Orotal and Alléhu 
Taélo, appears to me too remote and fanciful for adoption; but see Af, C. de 
Perceval, vol. i. p.174; Roseaniiller’s Geog. vol. iii. p. 294; and Pococke's 
Specimen, p. 110. For 'Opord there are the various readmgs Ovpordin 
‘and ‘Operadr, 

t EWBovracdi apd Bro wioric dvOpimuy budia roto pédiera, xovedyras 
88 abr rpdxy routs. rév Bovdopiver ré mora woiitodas, Gddog dry 
Apgoripen abrév iy plow loreic, Mp bE rd Low rév yepav mapd 
roig Saerbhoug rode peyédous bmirdpyn roy rouvpiver ray wieric, at 
Ixura daar ix tov pation sxarepou spoxdéa, édeige ry alpart iv pop 
wupevoug Aidovg ixrd. rotro 8 woltwy, imuxahia rév ra Aiivucoy kai 
rip Obpavigd, Hered. iii. 8, Thus the hands of the contracting partica 
‘were first cnt with a sharp stone, sad the blood waa then rubbed upon seven 
stones placed in the midat, and at the same tims the divinities were invoked, 
‘There is here a close blending of the stones with religious worship. The 
number sever is also sacred or maythical at Mecca, being the measure of the 
cirenits round the Kagba snd of the times of running from Marwa to Safa. 
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Diodorus Siculus, who wrote about half a century before our era, 
in describing that part of Arabia washed by the Red Sea, uses 
the following language:—"'there is, in this country, a temple 
greatly revered by all the Arabs."* These words must refer to 
the holy house of Mecca, for we know of-no other which ever com- 
tmanded the universal homage of Arabia. Early Atstorical tradi- 
tion (for we make of course no account of the legendary and 
mythical tradition which ascends to Noah, to Adam, and even to 
remoter periods,) gives no trace of ita first construction. Some 
assert that the Amalekites rebuilt the edifice which they found 
in ruins, and retained it for time under their charge.f All 
agree that i wag in existence under the Jorhom dynasty} (about 
the time of the Christian era), and that, having been injured by 
@ flood of rain, it was then repaired. It was again repaired by 
Cussai. 

“From time iromemorial, tradition represents Mecca as the scene Wide extent 
of a yearly pilgrimage from all quarters of Arabia:—from Yemen, Sermo st 
Hadhramaut, and the shores of the Persian Gulph, from the ** 
deserts of Syria, and from the distant environs of Hira and Meso- 
potamin, The circuit of its veneration might be described by the 
radius of a thousand miles, inferrupted only by the sea, So 
extensive an homage must have had its beginnings in an extremely 
remote age; and a similar antiquity must be ascribed to the essen- 
tial concomitants of the,Meocan worship,—the Kaaba with ita 
black stone, the sacred limita, and the holy months. The origin 


* M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 174, and authorities there cited. 

‘t See the authorities quoted by Sprenger, p. 15. 

t That the Bani Jorhom must have had a hand either in the construction 
or ropair of the Kaaba, Zohair in his Molaaca testifies:— (ww ld 


PD AY oe By Jey tae Gib ill ell 
“Y swear by that house, which is circamambulated by the men of the Coreish 
and Jorhom, who also built it.” Sir W. Jones, vol. x. P. 3565 M,C. de 
Perceval, vol, iii. p. 682. - 

It will also be remembered that when the Jorhoinites were expelled 
(abont 200 A.D,) the black stone is said to have been secreted by the Bani 
Tyad and produced by the Bani KhoeSia; according to which tradition, (if xt 
is to be credited,) the worship of the Kaaba and its mysterious stone must 
then have been of ancient standing, See above, note * p, excix. 
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of & superstition so ancient and universal may naturally be looked 

for within the peninsula itself, and not in any foreign country. 
Third, The native systems of Arabia were Sabeaniam, Idolatry, 

and Stons worship, all closely connected with the religion of Mecca, 
There is reason for believing that Sabeaniam, or the worship of 


1. Sebeantum the heavenly bodies, was in Arabis, the earliest form of departure 


2, Wolstry. 


from the pure adoration of the deity. The book of Job, many 
historical notices, and certain early names in the Himyat dynasty, 
imply the prevalence of the system.® As late as the fourth cen- 
tury, we have seen that sacrifices were offered in Yemen to the 
san, moon, and stars.t The seven circuits of the Kasba were 
probably émblematical of the revolutions of the planetary bodies; 
and it is remarkable that a similar rite waa practised at other idol 
fanes in Arabia.f 

Mahomet is related to have said that Amr son of Lohai(the first 
Khoziite king, A.D. 200,) was the earliest who dared to change the 
pare “religion of Ishmael,” and set up idole brought from Syria, 
‘This however is a mere Matlem conceit. The practice of idolatry 





The name of Abd Shams, “servant” or “votary of the Sun,” oocars 
in the Himyar dynasty about the eighth century B.O.; and again in the 
fourth century, One of these is said to have restored Aya Shams or Hclio~ 
polis, (Mf. C. de Perceval, vol i. p. 5%); but the tradition probebly originated 
in the name. The stara worshipped by the various tribes are epocified by 
M. ©. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 849; 100 alto Poascke's Swecimen, p. 4, Maho- 
met represents the people of Sabe as worshipping the sun in the days of 
Bolomon. Sura xxvii, +. 25. Isdf and Néila, whose statues were worvhip- 
ped at Mecoa, mre ssid to have been the son and daughter of Diul and 
Sobail, ie. the constellations of the Wolf and Canopus; and wero thne-pro- 
hably connected with the adoration of these bosvenly bodies, M. C. de 
Perceval, vol. i, p. 199; soe elso in Sale's Preliminary Discourse « notice of 
the constellations worshipped by the Arabe, (pp. 19 and 20). In Sura lili, 
49, is an evident allusion to the adoration of Al Sitra, or Birius, 

+ Boo above, p. clzi. 

$M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 270; Hishimi, p. 97. “Sharnbatany in- 
forma us that fugre was an opinion among the Arabs, that the waiking round 
the, Kasba and other ceremonies, were symbolical of the motion of the 
planeta, and of other astronomical facts.” Sprenger’s Mohammad, p. 6 
Tn a note authority is given for considering the Arabs to be worshippers of 
the sun, moon, and stars; and the constellations adored by ench tribe aro 
specified. 
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thickly overspread the whole peninsula from @ much more remote 
period. We have aathentic records of ancient idolatrous shrines 
scattered from Yemen to Dima, and even aa far as Hira, some of 
them subordinate to the Kaaba and having rites resembling those 
of Mecca® A system thus widely diffused and thoroughly organ- 
ized, cannot but have existed in Arabia long before the time of Amr, 
Ibn Lohai, and may well be regarded as of an indigenous growth. 
The mest singular feature in the Fetichism of Arabia was the 
adoration paid to unshapen stones, The Mahometans hold that 4 stone 
the general practice arose out of the Kaaba worship. “ The 
adoration of tones among the Ishmaelites,” says Ibn Ishfc, 
“originated.in the practice of carrying a stone from the sacred 
enclosure of Mecca when they went upon a journey, out of reve-" 
rence to the Kaaba; and whithersoever they went they set it up 
and made circuits round about it as to the Kaaba, till at the Jast 
théy worshipped every goodly stone which they saw, and forgot 
their religion, and changed the faith of Abraham and Ishmael, and 
worshipped images."¢ This tendency to stone-worship was un- 
doubtedly prevalent throughout Arabia; but it ia more probable 





¥ Hishami, p. 27 and 28, where the*various sbrines and their localities and. 
adherent tribes are enumerated; see also M, C. de Perceval, vol, i, pp, 113, 
198, 223, 269; and Sprenger, p. 78. 

For idolatry at Hira consult 0, C. de Perceval, vol, ii. pp. 99, 100, 132; 
at Medina, Kétib ab Wéckidi, p. 268}, and many subsequent passages; 
Hishémi, p. 153; and M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. pp. 649 and 688, There 
was a temple of Monit at Medina at Mushallal Cudeid towards tho sea, 
Bat it is needless to specify farther. 

Aa to the ceremonies, even the inviolability of the holy territory did not 
‘want its counterpart, ‘We read of s Haram cr sacred temple and enclosure 
instituted in the fifth century by the Bani Ghatafin in émization of that,et 
Mecea. We heve no farther particulars to enable us to judge whether'it 
was a simple imitation, or aspired to any independent origin. It was de- 
stroyed by Zobair the Yemen rulor of the B. Taghlib about the middle of 
thet contury, Mf. C. de Perceval, vol, ii p. 269. See also the account of 
the Kdiba of Najrin formed on the model of that of Mocaa, bid. vol. i. 
P. 160, 

t Hishémi, p27; M. C. de Perceval, vol i. p. 197. Hishimi notices a 
large atone worshipped by the Bani Malken, st which they nsed to sacrifice 
animals. Compare also the religions ceremony connected with stones, as 
noticed by Herodotus p, cox, note t. 
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that it occasioned the superstition of the Keaba with its black 
‘hone, then that it took its rise from that superstition. 

‘Thus the religion of Mecca, in ita essential points, is connected 
strictly with forms of superstition native to Arabia, and we may 
naturally conclude that it grew out of them. The process may 

@be thus imagined. Mecca owed its origin and importance to its 
convenient position, midway between Yemen and Petra. It has 
been shown above that, from ancient times, the métchandise 
of the east and south passed through Arabia; and the vale of 
Mecca lay upon the usual western route. The plentiful supply of 
water attracted the caravans;* it became a halting place, and 
then an entrepdt of commerce; a mercantile population with the 
conveniences of traffic grew up in the vicinity, and eventually a 
change of carriage took place there, the merchandise being con- 
veyed to the north and to the aouth on different sets of camels. 
The carrier’s hire, the frontier customs, the dues of protection,} 
and the profits of direct traffic, added capital to the. city which 
probably rivalled, though ia # more simple and primitive style, 
the opulence snd the extent of Petra, Jerash, or Philadelphia ¢ 


In the eocond century Maximus Ty ins speaks of the Arabs generally as 
worshipping a square stone. ApgScor axBoves wey, dvriva de ove ova, ro de 
ayahpa asov, Adog qv rerpaydvog. Dissert, viii, 

Gibbon in referring to the subject adds, “these stones were no other than 
the Baurvda of Syria and Greece so renowned in sacred and profane an- 
tiguity,” chap L note. If the dérivation for thta word, bawt-allah or “ house 
of god,” be correet, it might possibly be found to illustrate and confirm the 
origin of stone-worehip among the Arabs as given by Ibn Ishac in the text, 

* The supply of water is inexhaustible, though not perfectly awect. The 
snthorities on this subject will be brought together in the followmg chapter, 

See Sprenger's Mohammed, p. 14. 

‘The only remains in the way of buildings at Mecca, besides the Kaaba, 
consisted of the well Zarazam which, when the city decayed, was neglected. 
and choked up, It was discovered and cleared out by Mahomot’s grand- 
father, who recognized the traces of it. Ite foundations and masonry must 
have been of great solidity and excellent structure, and it is no doubt a 
remnant of the works which adorned Mecea in its primeval prosperity, 

‘There may possibly also have been buildings and » populous scttlement 
in the valley leading to Arafat. ‘This would be the more likely if we were 
sure that the Mingi of classical writers had any connection with the Mind 
of thie valley. “This basin,” says Lieut. Burton, “was doubtless thickly 
populated in ancient times,” vol, iif. p. 248, 
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The earliest inhabitante ware (like the Bani Catira, Jorhom, and 

Khozaa, though long anterior to them), natives of Yemen, and the 

ever flowing traffic maintained @ permanent intercourse between 

them and their mother country. From Yemen no doubt they 

brought with them, or subsequently received, Sabeanism, Stone 

worship, and Idolatry. These became connected with the well of, 
Zamzam, the source of their prosperity; and near to it they erected 
their fano, with ite symbolical sabeanism and mysterious black 
stone. Local rites were superadded; but it was Yemen, the 
cradle of the Arabs, which furnished the normal elements of the 
system. The mercantile eminence of Mecca, while it attracted 

the Bedouits of Centra) Arabia with their camels by the profits 

of the carrying “trade, by degrees imparted a national character 

to the local superstition, till at last it became the religion of 
Arabia, When the southern trade deserted this channel, the 

mércantile prestige of Mecca vanished and its opulence decayed, 

‘but the Kaaba still continued the national temple of the penin- 

sula, The floating population betook themselves to the desert; 

and the native tribe (the ancestry of the Coreish) were over- 

powered by such southern immigrants as the Jorhom and Khozia 

dynasties ; till at last Cussai atose to vindicate the honour, and 

re-establish the influence, of the house of Meoca. 

But according to this theory, how shall we account for the How ts the 
tradition current r among the Arabs, that the temple and its rites roconclied 
wore indebted for their origin to Abraham and Ishmael? This tht we 
was no Moslem fiction, but the popular opinion of the Mecoans argin'et the 
Jong before the era of Mahomet. Otherwise, it could not have ene 
been referred to in the Coran as an acknowledged fact; nor would 
the names of certain spots around the Kaaba have been con- 
nected, as we kuow them to have been, with Abraham and with 
Ishmael.* 





* Dr! Sprenger attributes the Abrahamic doctrine to the reBgious enquirers 
who preceded Mahomet at Mecca, and who sought after spiritual trath both 
in Christianity and Judaism, Bat it does not appear in what way such ex- 
quiry could originate a tradition of this uature. 

He adde that these traditions were “neither ancient nor general among 
the pagan Arabs.” Bat that such traditions were universally received in 
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Sappenea The reply to this question has been anticipated in the preced- 
Abrhamis ing chapter. We have there seen reason to beliove that the 
kena it Yemenite Arabs were eatly and extensively commingled with the 
une Abrahamic tribes, and that a branch descended from Abraham, 
probably through Ishmael, settled st Mecca, and became allied 
with the Yemenite race. The:Nabatheans, or some other mercan- 
tile nation of this stock, attracted to Mevca by its gainful position, 
brought along with them the Abrabamic legends whioh inter- 
course with the Jews had tended to revive and perpetuate. The 
maingled race of Abraham and of Caht&n required such a modifica- 
tion of the original Meccan religion as would correspond with 
their double descent. Hence Abrahamic legends were naturally 
grafted upan the indigenous worship, and ritea of eacrifice and 
other ceremonies were now for the first time introduced, or at any 
rate now first associated with the memory of Abraham. 
Grmtioion Tho Jews themselves were also largely settled in Northern 
Abrahamic Arabis, where they acquired a considerable influence. There 
inal" were extensive colonies abtut Medina and Kheibar, in Wadi al 
‘ssperndtion. Cora, and on the shores of the Hilanitic gulph. They maintained 
constant and friendly intercourse with Mecea and the Arab tribes,t 





the time of Mahomet, the names then in use, Macém Jbrahim and Macdm 
Jraail, for spots in the vieinity of the Kaaba, seem most clearly to prove; 
and, as they could not have gained so general a carrency suddenly, the 
legends must be regarded as of ancient date een in M-homet’s time. 

‘Dr. Sprenger thas argues:—“ We find no connexion between the tencts of 
‘Mosea, and those of the Haramites; and though biblical names are very fre- 
qntent among the Mussulmans, we do not find one instance of their occurrence 
amotg the pagans of the Hejiz before Mohammed,” p, 103, But these 
reasons do not affect my theory: for (1) I hold that the religion of the Kaaba 
‘was instimted by the Pagans themselves, the Abrabamic tradition being 
simply saper-imposed; and (2) it was super-imposed not by Jews or Israsl- 
ites, but by Abrahamic tribes of (probably) Ishroaelitic descent, who had a 
very different class of personal names from that of the Jews, as is evident 
from Genesis, On the other hand, the affinity of Arabic with Hebrew proves 
& certain community of origin, and (as has been before chown) renders 
‘probable the existence of Abrahamic tradition among the Arabs. 

* Chap. ii. p. exxy. 

The early history of Arabia gives amplo proof of this, When Maho- 
met took Khelbar, he questioned ita unfortunate Jewish fa as to “tho 
utensils which they ased to lend to the people of Mecea.” Katib al Wéelidi, 
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who locked with respect and veneration upon their religion and 
their holy books. When once the loose conception of Abraham 
and Ishmael as the great forefathers of the race on one side, was 
superimposed upon the Meccan superstition, and had received the 
stamp of native currency, it will easily be conceived that even 
purely Jewish tradition would-be eagerly welcomed and Jewish 
legend unscrupulously adopted. By a summary and procrustean 
adjustmerk, the story of Palestine became the story of the Hejaz. 
The precincts of the Kaaba were hallowed as the scene of Hagar’s 
distress, and the sacred well Zamzam as the source of her relief. 
It was Abraham and Ishmael who built the Meccan Temple, 
placed in it*the black stone, and established for all mankind the 
pilgrimage to Afafat. In imitation of him it was that stones 
were flung by the pilgrims at Satan; and sacrifices were offered at 
Mina in remembrance of the vicarious sacrifice by Abraham in 
the'stead of hia son Ishmacl. And thus, although the indigenous 
rites may have been little if at all altered by the adoption of the 
Abrahamic legends, they came to be viewed in a totally different 


p. 122. The unbelieving Coreish cqnsulted the Jews whether their own 
religion was not better than Mabomet’s, and were assured that it was. 
ATishdmi, pp. 194 and 285; Sura iv. v.49; and Sale’s note. Mahomet bim- 
self, till after his arrival at Medina, showed great respect and deference to 
the Jews, and he professed to follow their Scripture and its doctrme td the 
ond of his life, thoug he rev@rved to himself the authority to determine 
what the trne doctrine was, 

In tho list of Jorhom Kings of Mecca we find, 76-106-A.D. the remark~ 
able name of Asp aL Masin, or “servant of the Messiah” MG. de’ 
Perceval concludes that the title is ® Christian one, that its benrer lived. 
therefore after the Christian era, and thet Jesus Christ was then one of the 
divinities of the Hejdz. ‘But neither fact seems to me deducible from the 
name. It is hardly credible that, at so early s period, any Arab Prince 
assumed that title as a Christian one; it is incomparably more probable that 
it was of Jewish or Abrahamic origin, and was essnmed at the time when 
the expectation of a Messiah was current;—if indeed the name be not a 
mere traditional fiction. The legend, that the image of Jesus atid the Virgin 
‘was eculptured on a pillar of the Kaaba, and adored by the Arabs, is not an 
early or a well supported one, and in itself ia improbable. Christianity 
never found much favour at Mecca and, as I will attempt to show in 
the concluding chapter of this work, Mahomet was singularly ignorant 
regarding it, 


crete 
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light, and to be connected in the Arsb imagination with some- 
thing of the sanctity of Abraham the Friend of God.* The gulph 
between the gross Idolatry of the Arsbs and the pure theiam of 
Tarael was bridged over, Upon this common ground Mahomet 
took his stand, and proclaimed to his people a new and a spiritual 
system, in sccenta to which ‘all Arabia could respond. The 
rites of the Kaaba were retained, but stripped by him of every 
idolatrous tendency; and they still hang, a strange wameaning 
shroud, around the living theism of Ielam. 


Szcnow V. 
Sketch of the Chief Nomad Tribes in the Centre of the Peninsula. 
A rapid glance at the chief tribes in central Arabis, and their 


relations at the rise of Mahomet, will furnish information which 
may be of uae in the coufte of this history. 





* It is to this source that we may trace the Arab doctrine of a Supreme 
Being, to whom their gods and idola were aubordinate, The title of Allah 
Tédla, vam xogr mon Gop, was commonly used long before Mahomet to 
designate this conception. But in some tribes, the idea had become eo 
materialised that @ portion of their votive offerings was assigned to the 
Great God, just as a portion was allotted to ehcir idols. M, O. de Perceval, 
vol. i p. 118; Sales Preliminary Discourse, p. 18. ‘The notion of a Supreme 
Divinity to be represented by no sensible symbol, is clearly not cognate with 
any of the indigenous forms of Arab superstition. It was borrowed directly 
from the Jews, or from some other Abrahamic raco among whom cobtact 
with the Jews had preserved or revived the knowledge of the “God of 
Abraham.” 





Familiarity with the Abrahamic races also introduced the doctrine of the 
Immortality of the soul, and the Resurrection from the dead; but these 
wore held with many fantasti ideas of Arab growth. Revenge pictured 
the murdered soul as e bird chirping for retribution against tho murderer, 
A camel wasaometimes left to starve at the grave of his master, that he 
might be ready at the resurrection again to carry him upon his back! 

A vast variety of Scriptural language and terminology was also in oom- 
mon use, or at least sufficiently in use to be commonly understood. Faith, 
Repentance, Heaven and Hell, the Devil and his Angels, the Heavenly 
Angels, Gabriel the Mersenger of the Lord, are a specimen of ideas and ex- 
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The earliest historical traditions regarding these vast tribes Position of 

date only from the middle of the fourth century.* Two great — 
parties were then arrayed one against the other;—the Méaddite 
tzibest (of Meccan or semi-abrahamic origin) on the one hand, and 
invading tribes from Yemen of the stock of Cahlan on the other. 
The Bani Madhij,t of the latter class, issued at this period from 
amonget the teeming population of the south, made an incursion 
upon theTihfima, and were repulsed by the Méaddite tribes under 
the command of Amir son of Tzarib, They retired to Najrén, 
where.they finally settled. 

Amir was elected Ruler (Hakam) of the combined Méaddite Adair rater 
tribes. H& belonged to the branch of Apwdx which held the Méacaite 
office of heading’ the pilgrim procession in the vale of Muxdalifa. 

‘This tribe was powerful and very numerous, but it soon fell into 
decay.§ 





pressions which, scquired from a Jewish source, were either current or ready 
for adophon, Simlarly familiar were the stories of the Fall of Man, the 
Flood, tho destruction of the cities of the plain, &c.—so that there was an 
extensive substratum of crude idess aod unwrought knowledge or concep- 
tion bordenng upon the domain of the spiritual, ready to the hand of 
Mahomet. 

cat guinea ec ts ace oan ts the Wah Chon 
The following details are mainly taken from M. C. de Perceval, vol. ii, 
ook vi, . 

+ See pp, exciv ami oxcy. « 

t Soe table at p. cxlix.; and notice of the B, Harith, p. exxviii. 

§ For previous notices of this tribe ace pp.cxov.. sndexcix. The uncircum- 
cised males are, at the period in question, given at the extravagant number 
of from forty to sixty thousand, which would imply @ popdlation of from 
two to four hundred thousand; althongh Adwan, the progenitor of the tribe, 
was not born more then two hundred years before. This illustrates the 
\mportant position that tribes, when on the sscendant, rapidly mereased by 
associating under the same banner and title with themselves other straggling 
‘tribes, attracted by the prestige of their power and the hopes of plunder. It 
is thus that we must account for the extensiveness of the hordes which, in 
the fifth century, represented the Bani Bakr, Basi Tughtiy Bani Hawazin, 
Bam Ghatafan, Bani Sulaim, &c., none of whose nominsl progenitors was 
born much before 200 A-D. 

‘Where respectable descent was wantmg, a good tribe was often adopted; 
or endeavour was made to fabricate a claim to a good pedigree. Seo 
instances in Kati al Wackidi, p. 227; ©. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 401. 


fie tions, 
490 or 470 
AD, 
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‘The next notices are about a century later, when the Himyar 
dynasty is found exercising a species of feudal supremacy over 
the central tribes. A king of Yemen Visited Najd, and received 
the formal homage of the people.* Ever and anon the wild 
Bedouins rebelled; but having no head around whom to rally, 
they always relapsed into vassalage again to Yemen, 

A fow years afterwards we find Hassén, a Himyar king, giving 


fits the command of all the Méaddite tribes into the bafd of his 


uterine brother Hoye Aki! al Mordr, chief of the Bani Kinds, a 
powerful tribe of Cahlinite descent, which had migrated north- 
wards and settled in Central Arabis. 

‘The most distinguished of the Méaddite tribes were the desoend- 
ants of Basaf and Tacsuis sons of Wail, who with their nume- 
rous subdivisions, were located in Yemima, Bahrein, Najd, and 
the Tihama, Hojr waged a successful war with Hira, and con- 
quered from it a part of Bahrein claimed by the Bani Bakr. He 
enjoyed the title of king, and ruled from 460 to 480 A.D. 

To him succeeded his son Aur at Macdr, but lie failed in 
retaining the Méaddite fribes under his authority, which was 
recognized only by his own race, the Bani Kinda, The claims of 
Yemen to a feudal tax were preseod by Amr with too great harsh- 
ness, and twice, upon the plaine of Sullan,t 48% A.D., and 
Khaziz, 492 A.D., though supported by the troops of Yemen, he 
was repulsed by the Arabs.§ Amr al Macsir was killed in a 
Dattle fought against Harith V.j of the Shasstdtiynasty. 


Burkhardt found the Bani Adwin still inhabiting the, country between 
‘Tidda and ‘Taif: they used to muster 1000 matchlocks, but were nearly 
exterminsted fy Mahommed Ali Pasha. “‘They were an ancient and noble 
tribe,” he adds, “unequalled in the Hejés, and intimate with the Sharifs of 
Mecca.” Travels in Aratia, p, 240; Burton, iii, p. 96, 

* See note f p. clxi, 

$ See table at p. cxcy. This tribe must be distinguished from the Bani 
Bakr, descendants of Abdmondt, who assisted in the expulsion of the Jor- 
homites from Mecea. See p. cxeviii. 

$ Sullén lay to the eouth of the Hedjas, and the east of Najd, towarde 
Yomims, 

§ Some verses of Zohair, a post of the Bani Kalb, and the Himyarito 
Governor of the Bani Bakr and Taghlib, have been preserved with reference 
to these actions, in which ho lamself was engoged, 

| This prince, it will be remembered, was the son of Maria Daul Curtain 
(Maria of the ear-rings), sister of Amr al Mscatir’s mother, See p. claxxvil. 
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The Bakr and Taghlib tribes, rejoicing in the independence Kolb chia! 
asserted in these battles by their victorious arms, chose Kou, Read 
chief of the Bani Taghlib, to be their ruler. But Koleib was «049 
haughty and overbearing, and he wantonly killed the milch camel 
of Bast, a famale relative of his wife of Bani Bakr lineage, This 
and other acts of indignity roused the vengeance of the Bani Bakr, 
who slew Koleib, The Bani Bakr and Bani Taghlib were now 
marshalléd one against the other; and the struggle, famous in 
Arab history under the name of the War of Basts (so called after war of 
the injured female), long wasted both tribes, and was not finally “““" 
extinguished for forty years. 
Meanwifile, weary of the prevailing anarchy, the Méaddite Haare 
tribes again rethrned to Himyarite allegiance, and placed them. Sante” 
selves under the rule of Hnrra, oon of Amr al Blacstr. This is ainda’ 
the Harith whose invasion of Syria, and temporary conquest of Ssh. 
Hira, have been recounted before.t lis strange career was 

closed by defeat and death about 524 A.D. His sons succeeded 

him but, by impradence and disunion, soon divested themselves 

of their hereditary influence. The Bani Taghlib, as partizans of 

one brother, vanquished the Bani Bakr, the supporters of another, 

in the celebrated action of Kuitd the First, 526 A.D. To these 

fatal factions was added the enmity of a foreign foe. The Kinda The Kinds 
dynasty was pursued with relentless hate by Mundzir IIL. of Hira, wasted by 
in whose breast the injuries inflicted by the invasion of Harith thin’ of 
still rankled. Crushed ‘by misfortune, the illustrious house of tucssi” 
Akil al Morar was econ all but exterminated; and there survived 

only an insignificant branch, which continued to rule for helf a 
century over a part of Bubrein, The history of this period is 
enlivened by the romantic tale of Iuaut Cars, the brother of tmratcays. 
Harith, who united in bis person the two princely accomplish- 

ments of an Arab chieftain, poetry and heroism, In the noble 

attempt of raising troops to avenge the death of his father Amr 

al Macstir, he repaired as a suppliant to every fxjendly tribe in 

Arabia; and his chequered career,—now received with distino- 





* Thoy awarded him one of the signs of sovereignty, vis., 9 fourth part of 
jus booty, Mahomet secured a fifth, 
+t Bee p. clxxui, 
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tion, and heading victorious band,—again routed, and hunted as 
a wild beast over the deserta by the enmity of Hira,—enda at the 
last in his seeking for euccour at the Court of Constantinople. 
He died on his way back, 540 A.D. ; and his touching poem, ranked 
among the Modllacdt, contains many beautiful allusions to his 
melancholy history." 


Sequel ofthe The chieftainship of the Kinda tribe devolved on a junior 
Bani Kinds, 


‘The Bant 
jaffimaneer ander the supremacy of the kings of Hira. The dynasty of Him- 


a yar had now sunk under the invading force of the Abyssinians, 


‘thelr 


Yemen 
Are 594 


to 


branch of the family, which resided in Hadhramaut, art assisted 
towards the expulsion of the Abyssinians and restoration of the 
house of Himyar. On the first appearance of Islam, Cars was 
chief of the Bani Kinda there, and his son Al Ashdth, with the 
whole clan, joined Mabomet, A.D. 631.} “ 

After their defeat, in 526 A.D,, the Bani Bakr sought protection 


6-800, (525 A.D.); and the African viceroys, failing to command the 


respect or obedience which prescriptive right had accorded to the 
time-honored lineage of Himyar, the tribes of Central Arabia one 
by one transferred their“ allegiance to the Court of Hira. The 





* An interesting coincidence may hese be observed between Arab history 
and the Grecian writers. Procopius and Nonnosus mention an embassy to 
Abysamnia from Justinian, A.D. 631, the object of which was to endeavour, 
through the Yemenite Viceroy of the Abyssinian king, to reunstate a prince 
called Cavs, in the command of the Kindinars and Mdaddenians, and give 
hum troops to fight against the Persians, Here we identify mrul Cays, 
whom the Greeks sought to restore to his Arab chieftainship, and to aid 
against the Persian vassal the prince of Hira. Other coincidences of names 
may be traced in C. de Perceval, vol ii. p. 816, 

‘Tho Arabe tell us that when Imral Cays went to Constantinople he Jeft 
hie daughter, arms, &c., with Samuel the Jew jn his fort of Ablak near to 
‘Fayma, in Northern Arabia. This noble Jew was attacked by the Ghassin- 
ide king, Hérith the Lame, who demanded the deposit, and threatened to 
slay the son of Samucl before hum if he refused. The Jew was immovable, 
and the “ faith of Samuel” has hence become proverbial among the Arabs, 

Arab writers say thet the Emperor of Constantinople, jealous at the reporta 
of the intimacy Of Imrul Cays with his daughter, gave him a tunic which, 
Tike that of Hereales, consumed his body. He died in fact of ulcers, The 
Jegend shows to how late a date (540 AD.) fiction mingles with Arabian 

story. 


t See Kétib al Wackuls, p. 64, sud Huhdmi p. 426; where tho embusuy is 
Ansovihed 
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Bani Taghlib soon followed the example of the Bani Bakr (634 
AD.). Peace was at last enforced between the two tribes by 
Mundzir IL, of Hira. The amnesty was proclaimed at Mecca; 
a treaty was recorded and signed; and eighty youths of either 
tribe, to be yearly changed, were sent as hostages to Hira. The 
Bani Bakr continued to live about Yamama and the shores of the 
Persian Gulph, but the Bani Taghlib migrated to Mesopotamia. 
It was subsequent to this that Amr III. of Hira, as before related, 
was slain by a Taghlibite warrior-poet, Amr ibn Colthum,® for a 

supposed insult offered to his mother. Thenceforward the Bani 

Taghlib were the enemies of Hira, and to escape the vengeance 

of Amr's @ucceasor, they removed to Syria. But on the first 

spread of Ielam, ‘we find them again in Mesopotamia, professing the 

Christian faith.t In 632 A.D. they attached themselves to the 

false prophetess Sejf, and, after a prolonged struggle, submitted to 

the Moslem yoke. The Bani Bakr, as we have seen,{ continued 

aithful to Hira to the last; and, in 511 A.D., they gloriously 

avenged the murder by the Persian king of Noman V. in the 

battle of Dzu Car, and achieved independence for themselves, A 

branch of the Bani Bakr, the Bani Hanffa, had already embraced 

Christianity, but the whole triBe seems voluntarily to have sub- 

mitted to Islam during the lifetime of Mahomet.§ 


Another set of tribes, also descended from Cays Aylan| of the 
2 

* See above, p. clxxviii, This Amr is famous for hin Modllaca, or 
“Suspended poem,” which was recited at the fair of Ocats. His tribe doted 
on it; and it used to be repeated even by the children long after his death. 

+ They sent to Mahomet a deputation, the members of which wore golden 
crosses. They were allowed to maintain anchanged their own profession of 
Christianity, but not to baptize thar children, or bring them up as Christ- 
ians—a fatal concession! 

t Vide p. elxxxit, 

§ Some of the most illustrious of the Arab poets belong to the Bakr and 
‘Taghlib tribes, and their poems have rendered famous the war of Basis and 
the long train of hostilities which followed. Thus there are ascribed 
of the class Moataca? to Tarafa, Hérith ibn Hiliza, and Maimin al Ashi, 
all of the Bakr tribe, and to Amr ibn Colthum of the Bani Taghlib. 

I The patriarchs, Ghatafin and Hawiein, were contemporaries of Fikr 
Coreish (born A.D. 200). Their ancestor Aylin was the grandson of 





‘The Bent 
Ghatoftn: 
Sheaafa, 
with their 
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Meocan stock, now demands our attention,” They are divided 
into two great branches, the Guatarin and the Kuasara, con- 


mb ‘vito, nected, but at some distance, with the Coreish. The chief families 


Hlostilitien 
Detwean the 
Bani Abe 


iaaie oo 
‘6th century. 


New strife 


of the Ghatafin were the Bani Dzobidn and the Bani Abs: of the 
Khasafa, the Bani Sulaim (who lived near Mecca, and with whom 
the infant Mahomet was'placed) and the Hawézin: the latter 
again were subdivided into the Thackf, who inhabited ‘Taif, and 
the Bani Amir ibn Séssis. Excepting the Bani Thatktf, they 
were all of Nomad habits. Their range of pasturage extended 
over the portions of Najd and its mountain chain adjoining the 
Hejaz, from Kheibar and Wadi al Cora to the parallel of Mecca. 

The first notice of these tribes belongs to the middle of the sixth 
century when, after the fall of the Kinda dynasty, we find the 
“ King” of the Bani Abs in command of the whole of the Hawazin, 
" ag well as of the Ghatafin, He formed an alliance with Nomin 
IV., of Hira, who took his daughter in marriage. His eldest 
son, returning from the convoy of his sister, was murdered, and 
the marriage presente of Nomiin plundered, by a branch of the 
Hawaizin. Hostilities arose between the two tribes, the Absite 
“King” was assassinated A.D. 567, and thenceforward the Bani 
Hawizin secured their independence. 

‘The Bani Abs were diverted from revenge by a fresh cause of 


Bani dts and offence in another quarter, Their chief Cays, in a marauding 


Diovan. 


expedition, had plundered s horse of_matchipes speed, called 
Déhis. Hodzeifa, chieftain of the Bani Dzobiin, vaunted his 





‘Modhar, who was the grandson of Méadd. The following table will reudér 
the subsequent detaile more intelligible, 





‘Modbar (p. cxev.) 
+f 
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Koaints! * Adwin (p. cextz ) 
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horse Ghabra as more swift than Dabis; s wager and match were 

the result. The Bani Dzobian, by an ignoble stratagem, checked 

the speed of Dahis; and Ghabra first reached the goal. A fierce 
dispute arose as to the palm of victory, and the disposal of the 
stakes. Arab pride and jealousy soon kindled into warfare; and 

such was the origin, 568 A.D., of the disastrous War of Déhis, which Mar ot 
for forty years embroiled and wasted the tribes of Ghataflin and 2é'to, 
Khasafa.% After hostilities had raged for some years with various 
success, @ truce was concluded, and the Bani Abs delivered a 
number of their children as hostages into the hands of the Bani 
Dzobiin; but Hodzeifa treacherously slew the innocent pledges, 

and the war was, A.D. 576, rekindled afresh. In the battle of 
Habda the Bani Abs were victorious, and Hodaeifat with his 
brothers expiated the treachery with their lives. But the bloody 
revenge of the Absites overshot the mark. So extensive was their 
Slaughter ‘of the Deobifin chiefs, that the other Ghatafin clans con- 
“spired to crush the sanguinary tribe. The Bani Abs, alarmed at 

the combination, forsook their usual haunts and wandered forth to 

seek an asylum, which, after being repulsed by many tribes, they 
found with the Bani Amir ibn Sassia. 

Meanwhile the Bani Amir had themselves become embroiled in Bent Abs 
hostilities with an independent tribe, the Bani Tamtm, of Meccan the 
origin,t who ocoupied the north-eastern desert of Najd from the the ike 
confines of Syria to Yemima; and had vanquished them in the the haa” 
notable battle of Rahrahdn (578 A.D.) Seeing the union of the Wsu"S, 
Bani Abs and their enemies, the Bani Tamim formed an alliance 
with the Bani Dzobiin; and with their new allies, instigated by 





‘This war is famous in Arab history and poesy, which delight to expatiate 
on all the attendant circumstances, The detailed account given by M.C. de 
Perceval is highly ilestrative of the flery pride of Arab chivalry. The 
history and parentage of the ill-starred Débis is traced with curious 
mainuteness which could be found in few nations but Arabia, The expression 
ata we 7k! —More dromened thax Déhis, beoume proverbial. 

+ The only brother who escaped was Him, father of Uycina, chief of the 
esira (a branch of the B. Dzoblén), who plays @ conspienons part in the 
time of Mahomet, 

$ Seo table, p. exer. 

#9 
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& common hatred, sought to crush at once the Bani Amir and 
their refugees. Fearful of the issue of so unequal a combat, the 
latter retired to a strong mountain called Jabala, where concealed 
behind a steep and narrow gorge, they awaited the attack. The 
Bani Tamim and Dzobifn came blindly forward, their opponents 
rushed forth, and though inferior in numbers put them completely 
to rout. Such was the decisive battle of Shed Jabala, fought in 
579 A.D.* = 

‘The fortunate connexion of the Bani Abs with the Bani Amir 


Ddetwresn 
fon) Abeasd continued for many years. At last they became estranged; 


08 AD. 


the Absites separated from their benefactors, and began to long 
for peace with their brethren the Bani Dzobiin. After many 
difficulties, and the exhibition by several distinguished chieftains 
ofa magnanimous eelf-denial and devotion to the public good,t 
® conclusive peace was effected, A.D. 609; and the war of Dahis 
came to an end. 

‘The ancient enmity between the stocks of Ghatafin and Khaeafa 
now revived. The Bani Abs and Dzobiin combined with their 





* Amir ibn Tofail, chief of the Bani Amir at the rise of Islam, was born 
at the very moment of this victory on the rocky crest of Jabaja, whither the 
females had been for safety removed, Mahometan writers place the engage- 
ment at an earlier date, some in the year of Mahomet’s birth, others sa far 
‘back a6 583.A.D, In refuting this erroneous calculation, M. C, de Perceval 
lays down the following useful principle. “En général; dens toute l'histoire 
antéislamique, les Arabes ont exagéré l’antiquité des faits, comme la durée 
do la vie des personnages,” vol. ii p. 484. 

+ Thus Zohair ibn Abu Solms, a contemporary poet of the Mozeina, ccle- 
‘brates the magnanimity of Hirith and Birim, two Dzobuinite chiefs, who 
charged themselves with eapplying throe thousand camels required in pay- 
ment of the blood shod in this long war. After the negotiations had been 
interrupted by » perfidious murder, Harith bronght » bundred camels (tho 
Price of blood), along with his own son, to the father of the murdered person, 
and said, Choose thou between the blood (of my son), and the milk (of tho 
camels). ‘The man chose the camels, and the negotiations went on, 

‘There were ‘many other famous poets during the war of Dihie; and none 
more so than the warrior Antara, whose feats have been transmitted to 
modern Arabs in the spocryphal but charming “Romance of Antar,” His 
Moiflaca is still extant. Lobéd, the satirist of the Bani Amir stock, and 
Niébigha Drobiini (co styled from his tribe), aro also worthy of mention a8 
distinguished posts. 
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brethren the Bani Ashjé against the Hawisin tribes. A stending est sseand 
warfare, marked as usual by assassinations and petty engagements etaey 
but distinguished by mo general action, was Kept up betwoen cused t 
them, and lasted until it was crushed by the rise of Mahomet. 

The following is the sequel of the story of the Bani Tamtm. i Tamaki, 
‘After the battle of Sheb Jabala, they fell out with their neigh- 
bours the Bani Bakr* who, in a year of famine, trespaased On Warfrewith 
their pastures. Several battles without any important issue were 
fought between them in 604 A.D. and the following years. In 
609 the Persian governor of s neighbouring fortress, to punish 
the Bani Tamim for the plunder of a Yemenite caravan, enticed 
into his cagtle and slew a great number of their chief men. 
"Thus crippled anfl disgraced, they retired to KulAb on the confines 
of Yemen, where they were attacked by the combined forces of the 
Bani Kinds, the Bani Harith of Najrin, and certain Codhiiite 
tribes. Single-handed they repulsed them in a glorious action, 
called Kuldd the Second A.D. 612. Inspirited by this mucocas, 
they returned to their former country, and renewed hostilities with 
the Buni Bakr. From 615 to 630 A.D. several battles occurred; 
but in the latter year both parties sent embassies to Mahomet. 
The Bani Bakr, meanwhile, foreseeing from the practice of the 
Prophet that, under the new faith, their mutual enmitics would be 
stifled, resolved upon a last passage of arms with their foes. The 
battle of Shaitain, fought at the close of 630 A.D, was a bloody 
and fatal one tothe Bani Tamim. They repaired to Mahomet, Both tree 
denounced the Bani Bakr, and implored his maledictions against sims. 
them. The Prophet declined thus to alienate a hopeful suitor, “°*” 
and shortly after received the allegiance both of the Bani Bakr 
and of tho Bani Tamim. 


7 
Bakr, 
004-630, 


I have now enumerated the most important bodies of the 7m4 
Bedouins throughout the Peninsula. Two other tribes deserve a er peat 
separate notice from their profession of Christianity: These are Hiri. 
the Bani Tay, and the Bani Harith, both descended from Cablin, 
and collateral therefore with the Bani Kinda. 





* ig, tho Bani Bakr ibu Wail, whom we lefl at p. coxxiin, 
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The Bost ‘The Bam Tar emigrated from Yemen into Najd probably in 
eee" the third century of our era. Still moving northwards they 


E 


fixed themselves by the mountains of 4jd and Salma, and the 

town of Tayma. The infinence of their Jewish neighbours led 

some to adopt Judaism; others wont over to Christianity. The 

remainder adhered to their ancient paganism, and erected between 

the two hills a temple to ‘the divinity Fuls, Little is known of 

this tribe till the beginning of the seventh century, whea we find 

ite two branches Ghawh and Jadila arrayed against each other, 

‘War between OR gocount of the disputed restitution of a camel. After some 

{terre engagements termed the War of Fasdd, (or discon), the Jadila 

Sous"! emigrated to the Bani Kalb at Dima, and thence t¢ Kinnasrin 

(Chalcis) in Syria, They eojourned long there; ‘but at last, after 

the dissensions with their sister tribe had continued five-and- 

twenty years, peace was restored, and they returned to their 

Enbnve, former sont. In 682 A.D. the whole tribe embraced Inlam. The 

"two famous chieftains Hatim Tay, and Zeid al Kheil, belonged to 

the Bani Ghauth. The former is supposed to have'died between 

610 and 620 A.D.; the latter embraced Islam, and his name was 

Metln Try changed by Mahomet from Zeid al Kheil ( famous for his horses,) 
Geiaaknett, to Zeid a Kheir (the beneficent). * 

‘The Bam The Bam Hinrre were a clan descended from the Cahlanite 

Herun mw stock of the Bani Madhij.* They must have emigrated from 

inxqria. Yemen at a very early date, for they were seated in Najrdn 

(between Yemen and Najd), and skirmished with the Azdites, 

when about 120 A.D. the latter migrated northwards. In the time 

‘tuetr con of Mahomet we find the Beni Harith settled in the profession of 

Ghrisiantty Christianity, Baronius refere their conversion, but with little 

Say, probability, to the Mission of Constantius to the Himysr court 

already noticed, A.D. 848. The Arabe themselves attribute it 

to the unwearied labours, and miraculous powers, of a missionary 

called Feimiytn, and his convert the martyr Abdallaht M. C. 





* Bee p, cezix. and the genealogical table at p. cxlix. 

$ See p. elx. 

{See the story told at length in Hishimi, where some of the miracles are 
mentioned, such as the overthrow of a large tree worshipped by the people, 
Pp. 10-18, The martyr, Abdellah ibn Shimir, is known to the Church 
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de Perceval, as well as Assemani, believe that Christianity was 
generally adopted in Najran about the close of the fifth century. 
Under the reign of Dau Nowés, I have recounted how that cruel 
prince, in his endeavours to impose Judaiam upon the people of 
this district, perpetrated an inhuman and treacherous massacre of 
the Christians. Nevertheless, the Bani Hirith stedfastly held to 
their faith, and were prosperously and peaceably advancing under 
Episcopab supervision, when Mahomet summoned them to Islam. 
One of their bishops, Abul Héritha, was in the deputation which 
‘was sent A.D, 680 by this tribe to the Prophet. Coss, the famous 
orator, whom the youthful Mahomet heard at the fair of Ocitz, 
was likewisg a bishop of Najran.* 


Sronon VI. 
Medina. 


Tt remains to conclude this sketch by a notice of Yaraasa OF Yathred or 
Mepina. " 
According to Arab legend, the whole of this part of Arabia avorigina 
belonged originally to the Amalekites, in whom we recognize the tausn 
Abrahamic racgq of other than Ieraclitish descent; but it was 
invaded by the Jews, and Yathreb (s0 called after the Amalekite 
chief), passed, like Kheibar and other neighbouring places, into 
their hands, Wild tales, borrowed from the Jewish Scriptures or 





under the name of Arethas, son of Caleb,—probably his Arab name (Harith 
ibn Kab) before baptism. ‘The king of Najrin resorted to every expedient 
to kill thin convert; he cast him from precipices and plunged him into deep 
‘waters, But his life was proof against every attempt, till atlnst by Abdallat’s 
own direction the king confessed the unity of the Deity; gud then a blow 
infueted on the martyr’s head immediately proved fatal Others say thet 
Abdallah cacaped, aud that be was one of the martyrs of Dru Nowks, Caf 
M. O. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 129; and Gibson's Decline and Fall, end of chap. 
axlli, note fi 
* Sprenger, p. 88; M. C. de Perceval, vol. &. p. 159. 
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‘Tradition, profess to explain the cause of the Jewish invasion; 
the times of Moses, of Joshua, of Samuel, and of David, are by 
varions writers adopted with equal assurance and equal proba-_ 
bility. 
The student of history may be content with a more modern 
date, The inroads of Nebuchadnezzar, and his sack of Jeru- 
salem; the attack of Pompey sixty-four years before the Christian 
era, with that of Titus seventy years after it; and the bloody 
retribution inflicted upon the Jews by Hadrian, 136 A.D., are 
some of the later causes which we know dispersed the Jews, and 
drove large numbers into Arabia® Such fugitive Jews were the 
Nadhtr, the Coraitzn, and the Caynocia, who, finding Yathreb to 
be peopled by # weak race of Codhtite and othe? Bedouin tribes, 
‘incapable of offering much resistance, settled there and built for 
themselvee large and fortified houses. 

About the year 300 A.D., a party of wandering emigrants, the 


‘Keurg Azdite clans of Awa and Kaazras,} arrived at Yathreb, and were 


‘They trea 


‘the 
Jaws 5 clase 
oth 


century. 


admitted by alliance to share in the territory. At first weak 
and inferior to the Jews, they began at length to grow in strength 
and numbers; and as they encroached upon the rich fields and 
date plantations of the Jews, disputes and enmity sprang up 
between them. The new comers, headed by MAum son of Ajlin, 
chief of the Khazraj, sought and obtained succour from their 
Syrian brethren, the Bani Ghassin; and having craftily enticed 
the principal Jewish chiefa into an enclosed tent, massacred them 
in cold blood. The simple Jews, again beguiled into security by 
a treacherous peace, attended a feast given by their unprincipled 
foes; and there a second butchery took place, in which they lost 





* See also the notice of Jewish settlement in Mount Seir which ejocted the 
Amalekitos. 1 Chron. iv. 42, 43. 

Thess houses ware capable of resisting tho attack of troops; they were 
called Otte, 

$ Sce pp. clay an clexxy. Of the numerous tribes into which they wore 
soon divided, the names of Aws Mondt, and Taym Alldt, are significant of 
the maintenance of the same idolatrous worship as that of the Miaddite 
tribes, Mahomet changed their names into Awe Allak and Taym Aah. 

§ Bee Xan al Wackiai, p. 287. 
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the whole of their chief men. Thus, about the close of the fifth 
century, the Bani Awa and Khazraj became masters of Yathreb, 
and ejected the Jews from such of their lands as they chose. 

Tt was shortly after these events that Yathreb was unexpectedly Ato a, 
attacked by a prince called Abu Karib; but whether to punish et hy 
the Aws and Khasraj for their attack upon the Jews, or for what te Seginane of 
other cause, is not very apparent. The invader sent for the four “™°"™ 
chief perfonages of the Bani Aws;f snd they, expecting to be 
invested with the command of Yathreb, repaired forthwith to bis 
camp at Ohod,f where three were put to death. The fourth 

‘escaped to his defenced house, and there defied the efforts of the 
treacherous’ prince, ‘This was Onama, who became chief of the Bani 
Awe, us Malik was of the Bani Khazraj. Abu Karib prosecuted 
hie attack, destroyed the date plantations, and brought his archery 
to bear upon the fortified houses,§ in which the stumps of the 





- 

* The potical remains descriptive of the siege give tho invader only the 
title of Abu Karid, Historians and traditionista insist that he is identical 
with Abu Karib Tibbén Asad, King of Yemen, who flourished in the begin- 
ning of the third century, ornoarly two hundred years before the era of this 
expedition, From tho akotch of the hustory of Yemen (p, clu), it is evident 
that the incursion must have taken‘place sbout tho reign of Dzu Nowis; 
nd as he was so bigoted a Jow, its object was perhaps to pumsh the Aws 
and Khaaraj for ther cruel and treacherous attacks upon his co-religionists, 
‘This, however, is merely a conjecture; and the only hint given by native 
authority which at gil confirmg it ie « tradition that Daa Nowis embraced 
Tudaiam in consequence of a visit to Yathreb. 

Is is elsewhere said that the Ghityun, or hoad of the Jews, was the cousin 
and representative of the king whose authority the Hejés recognized; but who 
‘this king can have been does not appear. Procopins mentions an ABoxup;Bo¢ 
who was at this time master of the northern Hejar, and offered the sovereignty 
of it to Justinian, See above, p. clxxxyii The name and date afford somo 
presumption of idenuty with the invader of Medina. 

+ Among these were " the three Zeids,” chiefs of the Aweites, and all called 
by that name, 

$ He pitched below the hill of Ohod, where he dug a well; but ite water 
did not agree with him, I¢ was long after known as “the Tobba’s well.” 
Vide Journal Asiatiqus, Nov. 1888, p. 489. Burton says that the present 
tradition of Medina represents this well to be the Bir Rumah, which lies 
‘about three miles N.W. of the towns ii, p, 220. 

§ There is » paper worthy of perusal on Ohajha by M. Perron, in the 
Journal Asiatique, Nov. 1838, p. 443, One of the houses at Modina 20 
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arrows then shot were visible in the early days of Islam. At last, 
falling sick, or despairing of success, he made peace with the Aws 
and Khaztaj, and departed. As he left, he made over the provi- 
sions and beggage of his camp to a woman who had supplied him 
with sweet water from Yathreb: she thus became the richest 
female in her tribe, and (which seame almost incredible) sur- 
vived until the rise of Islam.* 

The Bani Awa and Khazraj, thus established in powér, did not 
Jong remain on terms of mutual amity. The fifth century had 
hardly expired, when disputes arose on the relative dignity of 


"7; Obaiha and Malik, and on the amount of blood-fine to be paid for 


the murder of an adherent of the latter. Battles were fought, 
and for twenty or thirty years a constant enmity prevailed.t At 


last the father (according to some the grandfather) of Hassin 


the poet, being elected umpire, decided in favour of the Awsites, 





bristled with the arrows then shot into it thet it received and retained the 
name of Al Ashér, “tho bairy.” Tt belonged to the Bani Adi, and was 
Bitnated near the spot where Mahomet afterwards built hin mosque, 

* See Journal Asiatiqus, Nov. 1838, p. 447; and C. de Perceval, vol, itp. 
656. The latter saggests with probability that, instead of tho rise of Islam, 
the dérth of the Prophet of Islam is meant. 

‘This expedition has been strangely confounded by Mahometan writers 
with that of Tibbin Asad at the least two centuries earlier; see above, p, 
olvii, ‘Yet the named of the Medina actors gre clearly those of persons who 
flourished in the sixth century, and the memory and marks of the events 
‘were still fresh at the Hogira. The reason assigned for the departure of the 
invader from Medina is the same as inthat of the ancient invasion, e., that- 
two Rubbins informed him that Medina would be the refage of the coming 
Prophet, &c. It is carious that neither the annals of Medina nor of Mecca 
throw any satisfactory light on this later invasion; though Abu Karib, if » 
king of Yemen, must have passed near Meces to get to Medina. “Aa the 
event occarred within three quarters of a century before the birth of 
Mahomet, the confusion and uncertainty connected with it cannot but affect 

our confidence in the ancient general history of the Hejax eltogether. 

+ 1s was during this period that Obaiba, who had grived much riches and 

power by merchaadiee, planned en attack upon the Bani Najjar, « Khazraj 
family to which his wile. Solma belooged. Bolma gave secret intimation to 
her parenta, and Obsiha found them prepared for bisattack. He efterwarda 
divorced her, and then she married Hashim, and became the great-grand- 
mother of Mahomet. Késid al Wackidi, p, 14, 
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though himself a Khazrajite; and, to prevent farther dispute, paid 
the disputed portion of the fine.* 

The peace thus secured continued for a long series of years, Hostflities 
But in 588 A.D., hostilities again broke out. The ostensible oft am LD 
cause was the mardar of a Khazrajite, or of 2 Jew under Khaz- 

Tajite protection. For some time the discord was confined to 
clubs and lampoons.t In provess of time it became more serious. 
The Bani Khazraj defeated their opponents, slew one of their 
chiefs Suweid ibn Sémit,t and expelled an Awaite tribe from the 
city, Bloody encounters ensued. Each party looked for succour 
to the Jews, but they declared for neither; and the Khazrajites, 
to seoure thtir neutrality, took forty of their children as hostages. 
Tnstigated by a’ rare barbarity, some of the Khazraj chief 
murdered their hostages,§ and thus decided the Jews of the 
Coreitza and Nadhtir tribes, to side at once with the Bani Aws, 
ang to receive with open arms their expelled tribe. Both sides 





* One of the conditions of this peace was security of domicile, which even 
in war was never to be violated, Every murder within a private enclosure 
‘was to bear the usual blood-fine. Mahomet did not much respect this right, 

+ The modo in which the satiriste ehused each other was peculiar, ‘Thus 
Hassin addressed amorous poetry to the sister of his enemy Cays, extolling 
her beauty; and Cays sang in praise of the daughter of Hassin’s wife. A 
similar practice was one of the charges brought against Kéb, the Jew, who 
‘was assassinated by order of Mahomet, 

Amr, a Khasrajitr, repaired st this period to Hire, aud obtained from that 
Court (the supremacy of which was now acknowledged in the Hojax), the 
title of Prines, in order to put ® stop to the discord; but the attempt was 

* unsnecessfal, 

¢ This man had a conversation with Mahomet at Mecca, when he was 
urging there publicly the claims of his faith, and is said to have died a Moslem, 
Hishémi, p. 141s Tabari, p. 188; Kétib al Wéokidi, p. 287}. He was killed 
‘by a Codhaaite, and hid son (who with the marderer, both became Musral- 
mana,) took the opportunity of revenging his father’s death by a blow aimed 
while both he and his victim were fighting together side by side at Ohod, 
‘Is was proved, and Mahomet put him to desth, as the slayer of a believer, at 
the gate of the mosque at Cobia, * 

§ Abdallah ibn Obey, afterwards Mahomet’s great opfonent at Medina, 
rejected with borror the proposal to murder his hostages, and persuaded 
ueveral other chiefa to do likewise, Ho was dissatisfied with the conduct of 
‘hie tribe, and took no part in their subsequent proceedings, nor in the battle 
of Réath, 


BE 


Tae batloot 
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now prepared vigorously for # decisive battle. The Bani Awe 
sought for aid from the Coreish at Mecca, who declined to war 
against the Khazrajites;* but they gained reinforcements from 
two Ghassinite tribes, from the Mozeina,t and from their Jewish 
allies the Coreitza and Nadhir. The Bani Khazraj were sup- 
ported by the Joheina,t a Codhfite tribe, the Bani Ashja, a 
branch of the Ghatafin, and by the Jewish stock of Caynocia. 
In the year 615 A.D.§ these forces were marshalled against each 
other, and there was fought the memorable action of Béith.| At 
first the Awsites, struck with terror, fled towards the valley of 
Oraidh.{ Their chief Hodheir al KetAib, in indignation and 
despair, pierced himself and fell.** At this sight the Bani Awe, 


“impelled by shame, returned to the charge and fought with such 


Continued 


determination that they dispersed the Khazraj and their allies 
with great slaughter; and refrained from the carnage only when 
checked by their cry for mercy. They burned down their date 
plantations, and were with difficulty restrained from razing to 
the ground their fortified houses. 

The Khazraj were humbled and enfeebled, but not reconciled. 


Bo atival ot No open engagement after this ocourred but numerous assassina- 


tions from time to time gave token of the existing ill-blood. 
‘Wearied with the dissensions, both parties were about to choose 





* Mahomet took to address thie embassy, und pressed upon 
them the claims of his mission, but with little success. 

+ See this tribe noticed in Burkhardt’s Travels ix Arabia, p. 458, as ving 
NE. of Medina. Thoy were of the Bam Modhar stock, somewhat distant 
from the Coreish. See table, p. exer. 

$ This tribe is also noticed by Burkhardt as still inhabiting the vicinity of 
Yenbo, and being able to furnwh good matchlock men. Notes on the 
Bedouins, p. 229, 

§ Bee Katib al Weckidi, p. 296, where the era is given as six yoars prior 
to the Hegira 

1 Béith wee sitnated in the possossions of the Bani Coreitza, Burton 
Geseribes the spot as s depression, “an hour's low march” to the N.N.E. of 
‘Medina, now called Al Ghadir, “ the basin,” ii, 8, 

This spotis mentioned by Burkhardt aa one hour's walk N.E. of Medins 
in the direction of Ohod. Travels, p. 458. 

+ Wackidi, p.296, Al Ketaib wee an honorary title of supremacy. 
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Abdallah ibn Obey, the most distinguished of the Bani Khazrej, 
as their chief or king, when the advent of Mahomet produced an 
unexpected change in the social relations of Medina, 


The survey which we have thus taken of the peninsula and its Porition of 
border states, will aid us in forming a judgment of the relations in with rete 
which Arabia stood towards her coming Prophet, arent of 

The first peculiarity which attracts attention is the subdivision Subdividon 

of the Arabs into innumerable independent bodies, all governed dence of 
by the same code of honour and morale, exhibiting the same éfrrmidanio 
manners, speaking for the most part the eame language, but usr,” 
possessed of eno cohesive principle; restless, and generally at war 
amongst themsefves; and, even where united by blood or by 
interest, ever ready on the most insignificant cause to separate 
and abandon themselves to an implacable hostility. Thus the 
yetrospect of Arabian history exhibits, like a kaleidoscope, an ever 
varying scene of atomic combination and repulsion, such as had 
hitherto rendered abortive every attempt at a general union, 
The Kinda Government, though backed by the powerful dynasty 
of Yemen, fell to pieces after a brief duration; and neither the 
Wimyar sovereigns, nor after thém the court of Hira, could effect 
more than the casual recognition of a general feudal supremacy. 
The freedom of Arabia from foreign conquest was owing not only 
to the difficulties of its pgrched and pathless wilds, but to the 
endless array of” isolated clans, and the absence of any head 
or chief power which might be made the object of subjugation. 
The problem had yet to be determined, by what force these tribes 
could be subdued, or drawn to one common centre; and it was 
solved by Mahomet, who struck out a political system of his own, 
universally acceptable because derived from elements common to 
all Arabia; vigorous, because based upon the evergy of a new 
religious life; rapidly and irrepressibly expansive, because borne 
forward by the inducements, irresistible to an Arab, of endless 
war and plunder. 

The prospecta of Ante-Mahometan Arabie were as unfavour- gman 
able to the hope of religious reform as of political union or Syma," 
national regeneration. The foundation of Arab faith was a deep ™ 
rooted idolatry, which for centuries had stood proof, with no 
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palpable symptom of decay, against zealons evangelization from 
Egypt and Syria. Several causes increased the insensibility of 
Arabia to the Gospel. A broad margin of hostile Judaism 
‘by Judsim, neutralized upon the northern frontier the efforts of Christian 
ism, and afforded shelter to the paganiam of the centre 
of the Peninsula, The connexions of the Jews extended far into 
the interior, and were supported towards the south by the 
powerful Jewish settlement in Yemen, which waa cong pro- 
tected by the Abyssinian government, and at times even eought 
to proselytize the tribes of Arabia, 
Preto But worse than this, the idolatry of Mecca had formed » com- 
nada promise with Judaism and had admitted enough sf its semi- 
Sten scriptural legends, and perhaps of its tenets also, to steel the 
BetoTy national mind against the appeal of Christianity. Idolatry, simple 
and naked, is comparatively powerless against the attacks of 
reason and the Gospel; but, joined and aided by some measure 
of truth, i¢ can maintain its ground against the most urgent 
efforts of human ppreuasion. To advance the authority of 
Abraham for the worship of the Kaaba, and vaunt his precious 
legacy of divinely inculcated rites, would be a triamphant reply 
to the invitations either of Judsism or of Christianity. More- 
over, the Christianity of the seventh century was itself decrepit 
and corrupt. It was disabled by contending schisms, and had 
substituted the puerilities of a debasing superstition, for the pure 
and expansive faith of the early age, What could be boped 
under these circumstances from such an agent? 
Unoattlod The ataie of Northern Arabia, long the battle-field of Persia 
fees and the Empire, was peculiarly unfavourable to Christian effort. 
Pomroarsble Alternately ewept by the armies of the Chosroes and of Constan- 
ie, tinople, of Hira and of the Ghassdnides, the Syrian frontier 
presented little opportunity for the advance of peacefull Chris- 
tianit 
Hanis of the mn vagrant habits of the Nomads themselves eluded the 
Eee stedfast importunity of Missionary endeavour; while their haughty 
temper and revengeful code equally refused submission to the* 
humble and forgiving precepts of Christian morality. Not that a 
nominal adhesion to Christianity, as to any other religion, might not 
‘be obtained without participation in ita spirit or subjection to its 
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moral requirements; but such s formal submission could have 
resulted alone from the political supremacy of a Christian power, 
not from the spiritual suasion of a religious agency. Let ua 
enquire then what political inducements bore upon Arabis from 
without. 

To the North, we find that Egypt and Syria, representing the Pultical 
Roman Empire, exercised at the best but a remote and foreign Shaatnty 
influencesupon Arabian affairs; and even that limited influence ist 
was at this period continually neutralized by the victories and Hein 
antagonism of Persia, The weight of Constantinople, if ever 
brought to bear directly upon the affairs of Arabia, was but 
lightly and, transiently felt. The kingdom of Ghassin, upon 
the borders of ‘Syria, was indeed at once Arab and Christian, 
but it yielded to Hira the palm of supremacy, and never exer- 
cised any important bearing on the affairs and policy of Central 
Arabia. 

If we turn to the North-east, we observe, it is true, that thes rom te 

prospects of Christianity had improved by the conversion of the “”™ 
Court at Hira with many of its subordinate tribes; and the influence 
of Hira permeated Arabia. But Hira iteelf was the vassal of Persia; 
and its native dynasty, lately fallen, had been replaced by a 
Satrap from the Court of Persia, a strong opponent of Christianity. 
‘The relations of Pagan Persia with the Arabs were through the 





=~ . 


* The most prominent instance of Roman interfereuce is the alleged 
appointment of Othmén ibn al Huweirith, as king of Mecca; but the details 
of this transaction are doubtful if not apocryphal, At any rate, the authority 
of Othman was but short-hved, Sce Sprenger, p, 44. There are very 
few other allusions to Roman influence within Arabia. The Emperor made 
a treaty with the marauder Harith, the Kindaite chief; but it was in conse- 
quence of his invasion of Syria. See above, p. clxxiii, Hashim, Mahomet’s 
groat-grandfather, concladed a mercantile treaty with the Emperor. Wackhdi, 
p. 13, And there were, no doubt, international arrangements on the border 
for the security of the commerce and regulation of the cugoms dues, But 
these induences hardly crossed the boundary. So also with the Roman legions 
at Duma the Equites Saraceni Thamudeni, referred to at p. cxxxvili, of the pre- 
vious chapter, Occasionally a refugee, such as Imru) Cays or Mundzir, 
repaired to the Court of Constantinople; but that Court was never able to 
turn auch events to any profitable sccount. 
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channel of Hira, uvinterrupted, intimate, effective, and entirely 
eounter-balanced those of the Christian West. 

To the South, Christianity had suffered an important lose. 
The prestige of a Monarchy—though it was but an Abyssinian 
one-——was gone; and in its room there also had arieen a Persian 
Satrapy, under the shadow of which the ancient Himyar idolatry, 
and once royal Judaism, flourished apace.* On the Kast there 
was indeed the Christian kingdom of Abyssinia, but it was divided 
from Arabia by the Red Sea; and the negro race, even if brought 
into closer contact, could never have exercised much influence 
upon the Arab mind. 

Thus the Star of Christianity was not in the ascendant: nay, 
noi some respects it was declining. There was no hope of a 
change from the sid of political supremacy; and, apart from such 
aid, the presence of an influential Judaism, and almost universal 
submission to the national idolatry, rendered the conversion of 
Arabia a doubtful and a distant prospect. During the youth 
of Mahomet, the aspect of the Peninsula wes strongly con- 
servative; perhaps it was never at any period more hopeless. 

Tt ia a ready failing of the human mind, after the occurrence 
of an event, to conclude that the, event could not in any other 





* Gibbon thus marks the importance of the fall of the Christian Govern- 
ment of the Abyssinians in Yemen. “This narrative of obscure and remote 
events is not foreign to the decline oe Aha taker a Ifa 
Christian power bad been maintained in ia Mehombt must bave boon 
crushed in his cradle, and Abyssima would have prevented a revolution, 
which has changed the civil and rehgious state of the world.” Dechne and 
Fall; close of chap. xli. 

‘The conclusion here drawn is very doubtful. It is questionable whethcr 
Mahomet would not himself have looked to the continuance of a Christian 
power in Yemen, as a contingency the most favourable to his great echeme. 
‘There is no point more remarkable in the charactor of the Prophet than the 
adroitness with which he at first represented himself as the adherent and 
supporter of opposing systems, and by so doing won over their partizans 
to his own cange, It was thus that he treated the Christians of Arabia, 
toaking them believe that he would secure to them their Christianity intact; 
it waa thus he treated, and was welcomed by, the Christian king of Abys- 
sinia; and he would no donbt have played the same game with any Christian 
government in Yemen. It was not from Christianity, but from idolatry and 
‘Tndasem, that opposition to Mahomet’s system first emanated. 
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way have occurred. Mahomet arose, and forthwith the Arabs arbis war 
were aroused toa new and a spiritual faith, Henoe the conclusion tchugs. 
has been drawn that all Arabia was fermenting for the change; 

that all Arabie wes prepared to adopt it; that the Arabs were on 

the very point of striking out for’ themselves the ready path to 

truth, which Mahomet anticipated, but anticipated only by a few 

years at most.* To us, calmly reviewing the past, every inference 

from preSslamite history runs counter to such a deduction. After 

five centuries of Christian evangelization, we can point to but 

a eprinkling here and there of Christian converts;—the Bani 

Harith of Najrin; the Bani Hantfa of Yemime: some of the 

Bani Tay Mt Tayma; and hardly any more.t Judaism, vastly 

more powerful, ‘had exhibited a spasmodic effort of proselytisn vas 
under Dzu Nowis; but, as an active and converting agent, the fzed an the 
Jewish Faith was no longer operative, In fine, viewed thus in a Mote 
atcligious aspect, the surface of Arabia had been now and then 

gently rippled by the feeble efforts of Christianity; the sterner 
influences of Judaism had been occasionally visible in a deeper 

and more troubled current: but the tide of indigenous idolatry 

and of Ishmaelite superstition, setting from every quarter with 

an unbroken and unebbing surge towards the Keaba, gave ample 
evidence that the faith and worship of Mecca held the Arab 

mind in a thraldom, rigorous and undisputed. 

Yet, even amine 8 people thus enthralled, there existed shila 
elements which % master mind, seeking the regeneration of. Arabia, the religious 
might work upon. Christianity was well known; living examples ready 
of it there were amongst the native tribes; the New Testament Juiaism ald 
‘was respected, if not reverenced, 2s a book that claimed to be 
divine; in most quarters it was easily accessible, and some of its 
facts and doctrines were admitted without dispute. The tenets of 
Judaism were evan more notorious, and ita legends, if not its 


* Dr. Sprenger goes even farther, and supposes that Mshomet was not only 
‘bore forward by the irresistible spirit of the age, but waa actually preceded 
by many of his followers in the discovery and adoption of Islam. See references 
above in the note at p. lnix, of the first chapter. 

{ The Bani Taghlib, and Ghassan, and the Christian tribes near Hira, 
‘Wore too far removed from Central Arabia to be here taken into account, 
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sacred writings, were familiar throughout the Peninsula, The 
worship of Meoca was founded upon patriarchal traditions believed 
to be common both to Christianity and Judaism. Here then was 
ground on which the spiritual fulcrum might be planted; here 
‘was & wide field already conceded by the enquirer, at least in close 
connection with the truth, inviting scrutiny and improvement, 
And, no doubt, many an Arab heart, before Mahomet, responded 
to the voice, casually heard it may be, of Christianity and of 
Judaism: many an honest Bedouin spirit confessed of the law 
that it was just and good: many an aspiring intellect, as the eye 
travelled over the bespangled expanse of heaven, concluded that 
the Universe was supported by onz great being; and“in time of 
need, many an earnest soul accepted with joy the Christian 
Sacrifice. Coss, Bishop of Najrin, was not the first, nor perhaps 
the most eloquent and earnest, of Arab preachers, who sought to 
turn his fellows from the error of their ways, and reasoned with 
them of Bighteousness, Truth, and the Judgment to come. 

The marzniat for a great change was here. But it required 


‘worked to be wrought; and Mahomet was the workman. The fabric of 


Islam no more necessarily grew out of the state of Arabia, than a 
gorgeous texture grows from the slender meshes of silken filament; 
or the stately ship from unhewn timber of the forest; or the splendid 
palace from rude masses of quarried rock, Had Mahomet, stern 
to hie early convictions, followed the leading of Jewish and 
Christian truth, and inculcated upon his fellows their simple 
doctrine, there would have been a “Sant Manomer"—more 
likely perhaps a “ Manount Tar Martyr"—laying the foundation 
atone of the Arabian Church. But then (80 far as human pro- 
babilities and analogy indicate) Arabia would not, certainly in 
his day, have been convulsed to its centre, or even any consider- 
able portions of it converted. He abandoned his early convic- 
tions; for the uncompromising severity of inflexible principle, he 
substituted the alluring designs of expediency and compromise; 
and then, with consummate skill, he devised a machinery, by the 
plastic power and adaptive energy of which, he gradually shaped 
the broken and disconnected masses of the Arab race into an 
harmonious whole,—a body politic endowed with life and vigour. 
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To the Christian, he was as  Christiag ;—to the Jew he became as 
a Jew:—to the Meccan idolator, as a reformed worshipper of the 
Kasba, And thus, by unparalleled art, and a rare supremacy of 
mind, he persunded the whole of Arabia, Pagan, Jew, and Chris- 
tian, to follow his steps with docile submission.” 

Such a process is that of the workman shaping his material. It 
ia not that of the material shaping its own form, much less (as 
some woeld bold) moulding the workman himself. It was Ma- 
homet that formed Islam: it was not Islam, or any pre-existing 
moslem spirit, that moulded Mahomet. 


* Bat it must be remembered that this effect was not attained until every 
available influence’ spiritual and temporal had been brought to bear against 
# ceaseless opposition of twonty years; and that no sooner bad the 
influence of the Prophet been removed by death than almost the whole of 
Arabia rose up in rebellion against Islam. ‘The remark is sutioipatory, but 
it should not be lost sight of in our estimate of ante-mahometan Arabis, and 
of its preparation for the new fath. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 


The Forefathers of Mahomet, and History of Mecea, from the middle 
Of the Fifth Century to the Birth of Mahomet, 670 A.D. 


Comat, Ruler In the fourth section of the foregoing chapter I have en- 
Shi ee deavowred to give a connected view of the progress ef events at 


Meeca, from the most remote times to the middle of the fifth 
century, About that period we left Cossai in the posscasion of 
ali the important dignities of the city, religious and political. 

‘The social institutions of Mecca did not essentially differ from 


Iutita of te those of the wandering Bedouins. They were to some extent 


modified by the requirements of a settled habitation, and the 
peculiarities of the pilgrimage and local superstition, But the 
ultimate sanctions of society, and the springs of political move- 
ment, were in reality the same ‘tt Mecca then (so wonderfully 
have they survived the corroding effects of time) as exist in the 
desert at the present day, and have been so graphically pour- 
trayed by the pen of Burkhardt. 

‘It must be borne in mind that at Mecca there was not, before 
the establishment of Islam, any Government in the common scnac 


of the term.* No supreme authority existed whose mandate 


must be putinto execution. Each tribe formed a republic governed. 
by opmion ; and the opinion of the aggregate tribes, who chanced for 
the time to be acting together, was the sovereign law. There 
was no recognized exponent of the popular will; each tribe was 
free to hold back from thet which was clearly decreed by the 
rest; and no individual was more bound than his collective tribe 
toa compulsory conformity with the even unanimous resolve of his 
fellow-citizens. Honour and revenge supplied the place of a more 





* Boe remarks by Sprenger; Life of Mohammed, pp, 20, 23, 
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elaborate system. The former prompted the individual, by the 
desire of upholding the name and influence of his clan, to s com- 
pliance with the general wish; the latter provided for the respect 
of private right, by the unrelenting pursuit of the injurer. In 
effect, the will of the majority did form the general rule of action 
for all, although there was a continual risk that the minority 
might separate and assume an independent, if not antagonistic, 
course. he law of revenge, too, though in such a society perhaps 
unavoidable, was then, even as it is now, the curse of Arabia. 
The stain of blood once shed was not easily effaced: its price 
might be rejected by the heir, and life demanded for life. Retalia- 
ation followed retribution; the friends, the family, the clan, the 
confederated tribes, one by one in a widening circle, identified 
themselves with the sufferer, and adopted his claims as their own; 
and thus an insignificant quarrel or unpremeditated blow not 
unfrequently involved whole tracts of country in a protracted 
and bloody strife, Still, in a system which provided no magisterial 
power to interfere with decisive authority in personal disputes, it 
cannot be doubted that the law of retaliation afforded an important 
check upon the passions of the stronger; and that acts of violence 
and injustice were repressed by*the fear of retribution from the 
friends or relatives of the injured party. The benefit of the 
custom was further increased by the practice of Patronage or 
guardianship, ‘The weak resorted to the strong for protection; 
and when the word of s chief or powerful man was once pledged 
to grant it, the pledge was fulfilled with chivalrous sorupulosity. 

At firat sight it might appear that, under this system, the me omces of 
chiefs posseased no shadow of authority to execute either their Siaot tie 
own wishes or those of the people. But in reality their powers, Zurefs 
though vague and undefined, were large and effective. Their {'hittyon 
position always secured for them an important share in forming Ws See Cole ot 
and giving expression to the public opinion; so that, excepting 
in rare and unusual cases, they swayed the coungils and the 





* We mect with few instances of punishments inflicted by society upon 
offendera before Islam, In one case a robber’s hands were cut off for the 
theft of treasure belonging to the Kaaba; and another man was exiled for ten 
eats on suspicion of connivance st the theft, Tatar, p. 73. 
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movements of their tribes. It was chiefly by the influence derived 
from the locall offices attaching to the Kaaba and the pilgrimage 
that the Sheikha of Mecca differed from their brethren of the desert, 
and exercised a more systematic and more permanent rule. It is 
important, therefore, carefully to trace the history of these offices, 
which Cossai, with the hope of founding a’ stable government, 
concentrated first in his own person, and then in the person of 
his eldest son. The offices are commonly reckoned five in 
number:—L Siedya and Riftida ; the exclusive privilege of sup- 
plying water and food to the pilgrims. If. Xiydda; the com- 
mand of the troops in war. III. Ziwd; the standard, or right of 
affixing the banner to the staff, and presenting it to the Standard- 
bearer. IV. Hijdba; the charge of the Kaaba, V. Ddr al 
Nadwa ; the presidency in the Hall of Council.* 

Cossai had four sons, the two most distinguished of whom are 
called Abd al Dar, and Abd Menff,t (the latter born about 
480 A.D.) The narrative of the patriarch’s last days is thus 
simply told by Wackidi. In process of time Cossai became old 


* Bee Sprenger's Lifs of Mohammed, p. 6; and M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. 
p.287, et, eg, Some make the Liwé, or right of the Standanl, to include the 
Leadership also; bat we find these offices held separately by different persons, 
Supposing that they are to be reckoned as one, then the Sicdya and Rifida 
anight be regarded a two diinct offous, fa order to make up tho fll 
number of five. 

‘Tt has been tlready stated that Cossel ald not keep in his own hands the 
lesser ceremonial offices of the pilgrimage, as the Lfédha and Jjéza, or right 
of dismissal and heading the hurned return from Arafat and dismissal of tho 
Pilgrims from Mina, But the pilgrimage to Arafat was evidently under ls 
superintendence, as he provided water and food upon the occasion; and wo 
also road thet he need to kindle s great fire at Muzdalifa to guidle tho pil- 
grims on the night of their return thither from Arafat—‘a practice,” says 
‘Wickidi “ which existed in the time of the Prophet, and the three first Caliphs, 
and is continned even to the present day.” Kati af Wackich, p. 13}, 

+ Comsi called two of his sons after his gods Abd Mendf and Abd al 
Ozzas one afer his howe, Abd al Dér; and one, who died young, after 
himself, Add al Cossai. Abd Menif wos namod Al Camr from his beauty; 
‘but it in said that bis proper name was Al Mughira; his mother however 
dedicated him to Maniif, the greatest idol at Mecca; and 0 that name pro- 
vyailed over the other. Tabari, pp. 25-26. From Abd al Ozza descended 
Khadija, Mahomet’s first wife. 
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and infirm, .Abd al Dar was the oldest of his sons, but he lacked 
influence and power; and his brethren raised themselves up 
against him. Wherefore Cossai resigned ail his offices into the 
hands of hig first-born, saying: “Thus wilt thou retain thine 
authority over thy people, even though they raise themselves up 
against thee;~—let no man enter the Kaaba, unless thou hast 
opened it unto him; nor let any banner of the Coreish be mounted 
‘upon ite Staff for war, excepting by thine own hands; Jet no one 
drink at Mecca, but of the water which thou hast drawn, nor 
any pilgrim eat therein eave of thy food; and let not the Coreish 
resolve upon any business but in thy Council Hall.” So he gave 
him up the, Hall of Council, and the custody of the Holy House, 
and the giving‘ of drink and of food, that he might unite his 
brethren untohim. And Cossai died, and was buried in Al Hajfin.* 

Through the careful providence of his father Abd al Dar ssa sends a 
contrived, notwithstanding his weakness, to retain at least a Yroiner(tor 
nominal supremacy. But he enjoyed little influence in com- ate 
parison with his brother Abd Mentif, on whom the real manage- “Poe 
ment of public affairs devolved, and who laid out fresh quarters for 
the growing population in the city.t Upon the death of Abd Th sone and 
al Dar, the whole of the officestof state and religion pasved into 4% 4 D5 
the hands of his sons; but they all died within « few years after, inherit the 
and his grand-sons, who then inherited the dignities of the family, 

(800 A.D.), were of too tender years effectually to maintain their 
rights. * 





* Kiatib al Wackidi, p. 12, See slso Tabari, p, 88, Al Hojiin is a hill 
“near Mecca, which bocame henceforth the burial-ground of the Qoray- 
shites,”"—{if indeed it was not 20 befors.) Spreager, p. 26. 

t This seems to be the real state of the case, although the accounts differ. 
‘Thus Wickidi says that, after Cossal’s death, Abd Menif succeeded to this 
position and to the Government of the Coreish. He adds.— 
te phd gad WK coil! oy lL, Ky bint, 
—“And he divided Mecca into quarters; subsequently to the division 
which Cussai made for his people.” 

‘There 1 @ tradition by Azracki thet Cossai himeclf divided the offices 
between Abd al Dar and Abd Menif, and allotted to the latter the distribution 
of water and food, and the leadership. But had it been ao, the descendants 
of Abd Menif would have had no necessity to fight for those offices. 
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The soosct ‘Meanwhile the sons of Abd Menff had grown up, and conti- 

coumnire, ged in possession of their father’s influence. The chief of them 

Societe | were Al Muttalib, Hashim, Abd Shams, and Naufal.® These 
conspired to wrest from the descendants of Abd al Dar the here- 
ditary offices bequeathed by Cossai. Hashim took the lead, and 
grounded his claim on the superior dignity of his branch of the 
family. But the deacendants of Abd al Dar, headed by his grand- 
son Amir, refused to cede any of their rights; and'an open 

Typ tectons, rupture ensued. The society of Mecca was equally divided be- 

Hous for tween the two factions, one portion of the Coreish siding with the 
claimants, and the other with the actual possessors of the offices, 
while but few remained neutral, Both parties awor that they 
would prosecute their claim, and be faithful among themselves, 
go long es there remained in the sea water sufficient to wet a 
tuft of wool.” To add stringency to their oath, Hishim and hia 
faction filled a dish with aromatic substances and, having placed 
it close to the Kaaba, put their hands into it as they swore, and 
rubbed them upon the Holy House. The opposite party similarly 
dipped their hands ito a bowl of blood.t 


2 


* He had six sons and six daughters, ‘Tho eldest of the sons was Al 
Mnttahb. Kati al Wackidi, pp. 18-14). The three first mentioned m the 
text were by ane mother, Atika, of the Bani Cays Aylin, Naufal wos by a 
female of the Bani Séaséa. Wickidi mentions a third wife. M. C, de Per- 
ceval makes Abd Shams the eldest son, See also Tabari‘p. 22. 


¢ Hence the former were were called | “the sweet scented,” or 


“those who pledged themselves in perfumes;”—the latter poll died “the 
lickers of blood.” Kétsb al Wackids, p. 13}, 

Sprenger calls the former party (that of Hishim) the Liberals, the 
latter (the descendants of Abd Monéf) the Conservatives. But on the part 
of the latter there was no greater couscrvatiem than the natural desire to 
retain the dignities and power they already possessed: on the part of the 
former there wes no greater liberaliem than the assertion of their pretensions 
to a portion of the dignitios and power which they coveted, The principles 
of both were the same. Neither had any intention of effecting » change in 
tho religious or political system of Mecca, Both recognized the existing 
patnarchsl form of the constitution; neither of them had the least thought 
of adopting ® more efficient and eulightened regime, It was a simplo 
sttuggle for power on the part of two branches of the dominant family, But 
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‘Tho opponents now made ready for a bloody contest; and the the aftcos 
ranks were already marshalled within sight of each other when, Sree 
by an unexpected turn of events, they mutually called for are 
truce. The conditions proposed were that Hishim and his party 
should have the offices of providing food and water for the pil- 
grima; the descendants of Abd al Dar as hitherto retaining the 
custody of the Kaaba, the Hall of Council, and the right of 
raising tle Banner. Peace was restored upon these terms.* 


HAsimu,t thus installed in the office of entertaining the pil- Hedshio bora 
grime, fulfilled it with a princely magnificence. He was ‘hinmoel aca zat 
possessed of, great riches, and many others of the Coreish had 
also by trading ‘acquired much wealth. He appealed to them as providing for 
his grand-father Cossai had done:— Ye are the neighbours of God, ™* *"S™* 
and the keepers of his house. The pilgrims who come honouring the 
sanctity of his temple are his guests; and i ts meet that ye should 
entertain them above all other guests. Ye are eapscially chosen of 
God and exalted unto this high dignity; wherefore honour his guests 
and refresh them, For, from distant citiea, on their lean and jaded 





Spronger’s principle of » spirit of chquiry and advance towards the truth 
before tho time of Mahomet, prepared him to recognize in the family of Abd 
‘Ment tho seeds of Uberalism, which (as it appears to me) no more existed 
in them than in the family of Abd at Dar, 

"Tho Leaderakip in not hers-specificd, and the inference might thence be 
drawn thutit followed the right of the Banner, But woknow from subsequent 
history, that the leaderslup actually fell to the lot of Abd Shams son of Abd 
Monif, and from hum was inherited in regular descent by Omeiya, Harb, 
and Abu Soflin, See Sprenger, p. 26, note 1, 

‘Tho throo offices retained by the descondants of Abd al Dar remained in 
that line, ‘The enstody of the Kasha waa goncroualy continued by Maho- 
met to the pervon in possession at the establishment of Ialam, though he had 
hutherto boon one of his opponents, ‘The Hall of-Council desconded by 
mhentance to Ukrima, and was sold by him to the Caliph Modwia, who 
turned into the Government House— y,leJ | 13, —“and so,” adds 
the Scoretary of Wackidi, “it continues in the hands of the Caliphs even 
‘unto thia day,” (p. 184). 

+ This is according to M. C, de Peresval’s calculations, which I acoopt as 
near approximations to fact, Sprenger places Hisbim’s birth A.D. 442. 
Vide Asiatic Journal, No, coxxi. p. 852. 


Ht 
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camels, they come unio you fatigued and harassed, with hair dis- 
hevelled, and bodies covered with the dust and squalor of the long 
way, Then invite them hospitably, and furnish them with water in 
abundance,"* Hashim set the example by a munificent expendi- 
ture from his own resources, and the Coreish were forward to 
contribute every man according to hie ability. A fixed cess was 
aleo levied upon them all.{ Water sufficient for the prodigious 
assemblage was collected in cisterns close by the Kaaba from the 
wells of Mecca; and, in temporary reservoirs of leather, at the 
stations on the route to Arafat. The distribution of food com- 
menced upon the day on which the pilgrims set out for Ming and 
Arafat, and continued until the assemblage dispersed. During 
thie period, that is for five or six days,t they were entertained 
with pottage of meat and bread, or of butter and barley, variously 
prepared, and with the favorite national repast of dates.§ 

Thus Hishim supported the credit of Mecca. But his name is 
even more renowned for the splendid charity, by which he 
relieved the necessities of his fellow-citizens, reduced by a long 
continued famine to extreme distress.| He proceeded to Syria, 

* See somewhat similar expressions descriptive of the long journey, in the 
divine proclamation which Abrabam 1 as commended to make inviting the 
‘people to pilgrimage, Sura xxii. 28, 

+ Kétib al Wéekidh, pp. 18-14. Tho fixed cess is mentioned at 100 
Heraclian Mitheals, Sprenger thinks that this may mean the Aureus of 
Constantine, which Gibbon calenlates at eleven shillings, ‘The fixed contri- 
bution from each would thus exceed fifty pounds, Tho'richer of the mer- 
chants may possibly have given eo muchy as it 19 certain that mercantile 
projecta had begun to revive at Meoca, and especially among the Coreith, 
and the profits of cach expedition are stated to have generally donbled the 
capital stock employed. As the ostentatious Arebe would expend ail they 
could on the occasion of the annual pilgrimage, the sum specified is not an. 
‘unlikely one for the more extensive traders, But asa general and uniform 
cess on each person or head of & family, it appears exceative and improbable. 
‘The period alluded to, however, is early in the sixth century, and at that 
remote era we cannot look for any great certainty of detail in such matters, 

The day of starting is called 4 ill ry snd falls on the 6th of 
“Dmul Hijj. ‘The ceremonies concluded, and the multitude dispersed on the 
12th or 18th of the same month. See preceding chap. p. ecyi, 

§ The above account is chiefly from Kétib al Wéekich, p. 14. 

i] On the hebility of Mecea still to famine from long drought, cee Burk- 
hardt'a Travels in Arabia, p. 240. 
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purchased an immense etock of bread, packed it in panniers, 
@nd conveyed it upon camels to Mecca. There the provisions 
were cooked for distribution; the camels were slanghtered and 
roasted; and the whole divided among the people. Destitution 
aud mourning were suddenly turned into mirth and plenty; and 
it was, (the historian adds, ) ‘as it were the beginning of new life 
after the year of scarcity."* 

The féteign relations of the Coreish were managed solely by Com Comnaeretat 
the sons of Abd Men@f. With the Roman authorities, and the conceded by 
Ghesstinide Prince, Hishim himself concluded a treaty. He int’, 
received from the Emperor s rescript authorizing the Coreish 
to travel Yo and from Syria in security.t He also secured 
the friendship ‘of the inhabitants on the road, by promising to 
carry their goods without hire,t His brother Abd Shams made 
8 treaty with the Najashy, in pursuance of which the Coreish ‘ 
traded to Abyssinia; his other brothers, Naufal and Al Muttalib 
concluded alliances, the former with the King of Persia who 





* Kétid al Wackidi, p. 18; Tobari, p, 22. It is added by all the Maho- 
metan historians, that this is the origin of the name Zéshwa, «0. “because 
he broke up the provisions:” yy SY ,.d.2 —But this is improbable, for the 
name of Hashim was already in existence. The leading opponent of the 
great Hashim, in the struggle for the offices of religion and state, was 
Amr son of Hashim, son of Abd al Dar; ao that already there was a cousin 
styled by the safe name, “The Arab poets, however, delighied in the 
pun; and we have fragments of poetry referring to it handed down to us 
by tradition, Hashim’s proper name is said to have been Arar. 

‘tit ip added that as often as he went to Anckirs (Anca), he was 
admitted into the presence of the Emperor, who honoured and esteemed 
him; but the legend, no doubt, originated in the desire to glorify this illua- 
tmous ancestor of the Prophet. Kéhb al Wackids, p. 13-14; Tabari. p. 23, 
‘The former says thet both the Caysar and the Najdshy honoured and loved 
him, 

beilhat I paid gre Utz cilall Sst ll ga y 
BaF dead ol de pel GW de ye Ll, Ut 
WS pass AS 5 Gell dal de NS 3 5 ppl 
Katib al Wackidi, p. 14. Ihave endeavoured to give the meaning of this 
passage in the text, 

kk 
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allowed them to traffic in Inge and Fars, the latter with the Kings 
oPHimyar, who encouraged their commercial operations in Yemen. 
Thus the affairs of the Coreish prospered in every direction.* 
Mercantile To Hashim is ascribed the credit of establishing upon. a uniform 
foie footing the mercantile expeditions of his people, so that every 
winter @ caravan set out regularly for Yemen and Abyssinia, 
while in the summer s second visited Ghazza, Aneyrs, and the 
other Syrian marts.f 
Hashin The success and the glory of Hashim exposed him to the envy 
ra of Omeiya, the son of his brother Abd Shams, Omeiya was 
Sai, me opulent, and he expended his riches in o vain attempt to rival 
ee ned the splendour of his unole’s munificence. The Coreish perceived 
the endeavour, and tuned it into ridicule. Omelya was enraged, 
Who, said he, is Hashim? and he defied him to a trial of supe- 
viority.{ Hashim would willingly have avoided a contest with 
one so much his inferior both in years and in dignity; but the 
Coreish, who loved such exhibitions, would not excuse him; 
he consented, therefore, but with the stipulation that the van- 
quished party should lose fifty black-eyed camels, and be ten 
years exiled from Mecca. A Khoziiite soothsayer was appointed 
umpire; and, having heard the pretensions of both, pronounced 
Hfehim to be the victor. Hashim then took the fifty camels, 
slaughtered them in the vale of Mecca, and fed with them all 
the people who were present. Omeiya set out for Syria, and 
remained there the full period of his exile. ‘Tne circumstance 
is carefully and guperstitiously noted by Mahometan writers as 
the firet trace of that riyalry between the Hdshimite and Omeyad 
factions, which in after ages shook the Caliphate.§ 

* Tabari, p, 23. 

$ Kéeib al Wackidi, p. 18; Tabari, p. 29, 

{It is difficnls to express, in any language but the Arabie, the idea con- 
veyed by sjilie It was a vaingloricus practice of the Arabs, which 
consisted i one party challenging another, and claiming to-be moro noble 
and renowned, brave and generous, than he. Each disputant adduced facts 
and witnesses to prove his ambitions pretensions, and the arbiter judged 
‘accordingly, 

§ Kas® al Wéckidi, p. 18}; Tabari, p. 94. The Mahometan historians 
ssy that “This was the beginning of the enmity between Hashim and 
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Hashim was now advanced in years when, on & mercantile 
journey to the north, he visited Medina with a party of the 
Coreish. As he traded there in the “Nabathean* market,” he 
waa attracted by the graceful figure of a female who from an 
elevated position waa direoting her people how to buy and sell 
for her. She wag discreet, and withal comely, and made a tender 
impression upon the heart of Hashim. He enquired of the 
citizens Whether ehe was married or single; and they answered 
that she had been married to Oheijha, and had borne him two 
song, but that he had divorced her. The dignity of the lady, 
they added, was so great amongst her people that she would not 
marry, unlésa it were stipulated that she should remain mistress 
of her own conéerns and have at pleasure the power of divorce. 
‘This was Satua daughter of Amr, » Khazrajite of the Bani Najjar-t 

Hashim thereupon demanded her in marriage; and she con- 
sented, for she was well aware of his renown and noble birth. So 
he married her; and made great feast to the Coreish, of whom 
forty were present with the caravan. He also invited some of the 
Khazrajites. After a few days’ rest, the caravan proceeded 
onwards to Syria; and, on his return southwards, Hashim carried 

+. 

Omeys,” meaning between the Omeyads and Abbassdes. Mysteriously to 
illustrate this predestined enmity, it is pretended that Hishim and Abd 
Shams (Omeya’s father) were twins; that the first born came forth with 
Ins finger sdhering to the forehead of his fellow; and that on being 
sovered, blood fidfved from the wound, The soothsayers wero consulted, 
and said that there wonld be bloodshed between them or thir descendants, 
Tabart, p. 28, The Secretary of Wackidi does not give this legend, It 
is an evident Abassido fable. 

Tho envy of Omeya, and the rivalry betweon tho branches of Hashim 
and Abd Shams, need no such recondite illustration, It was the natural 
result of the retention of power and office by one of two collateral lines. 
‘The Hishimites had the chief dignities of providing water and food for 
the pilgrims, Tho Omeynds possessed only tho leadership in battle, What 
moro natural than that the latter should envy the former? 

* That one of the marts at Medina should have been then. gurrently called 
by this name is proof that the Nabatheans must have had extensive mers 
cantile dealings so far south ax Medina, ‘Thus corresponds with the con- 
clusions arrived at in chap. ti, p. cRx¥.. 


+ Mention has already heen made in the preceding chapter (p, coxxxii.) 
of Oheiha, and also of Salma. 
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his bride with him to Mecoa. As the days of her pregnancy 
affvanced, she retired to her father's house at Medfna, and there 
brought forth a son who, because much white hair covered his 
infantile head, was called Shéba al Hamd.* Not long after, 
Hashim made another expedition to the north, and while at 
Ghazza (Gaza) sickened and died. The event occurred early in 
the sixth century.t 

Hashim left his dignities to Al Muttalib,t his elder brother, 


* Kétib al Wackidi, p. 14; Tobari, p. 15. The account of the latter 

varies somewhat from the Secretary of Wackidi. Tabari makes Hishim on 
‘his visit to Medina to abide in the house of Amr, Salma’s father, where he 
saw and fell in love with the comely widow. She made the stipulation that 
she was not to bring forth a child except in her father’s house. Hashim, 
after contracting the alliance, proceeded on his journey to Syria, and the 
marriage was not consummated till his return, when he carried Salma to 
Meeca, These facts, and the birth of Sheba at Medina, are not mentioned 
by the Secretary. 
‘Hashimn’s death could not have occurred very immediately after the birth of 
Shéba, as he is said to have had another child by Salme,.a daughter called 
Ruckeys who died im infancy; but it is possible ehe taay have been born 
before Sbéba, Hishim had another daughter of the same name by another 
wife, He appears to have had in all five wives, by whom four sons and fivo 
daughters were borntohim. Kaétib al Wackidi, ibidem. But the only child 
of any note was Shéba, Abd el Muttalib. 

‘Hishim was probably between fifty and sixty when he died, Sprenger 
has satisfactorily shown that the absurd tredition of his being at his death 
only twenty or twenty-five years old, originated in @ corrupt copy of a 
tradition in Wackidi, where it is stated that Abu Ruhm, sho carried back 
the property left by Hiishim at Gaza to his family at Mecca, waa then only 
twenty years old, 

Sprenger, however, seems to me wrong 1m attributing the name of “ Shéba” 
to Héshin’s boing grey-headed when Salma bore him a gon. The view 
taken in the text is that of native authority, and is bendes the most natural, 

+ M.C. de Perceval considers that Hashim dicd A.D, 510, and supposcs 
Shéba to have been then thirteen years old (having heen born A. D, 497.) 
Bat Tabari makes the lad only seven or eight years of age when, some time 
Tater, he quitted Medina, (p. 35). Hashim may therefore have died earher, 

I follow M. C, de Perceval in placing Shéba (Abd al Muttalib’s) birth in 
497 A.D. He died aged eighty-two, in 578 A.D. Sprenger, by lunar 
years, brings the calculation of his birth to 500 A.D., but the luni-solar 
system of M. C, de Perceval is to be preferred. 

¢ Al Muttalib and Hashim, and their descendaots, combined and kept 
together on the one side; es did Abd Shams and Nanfel, and their de- 
scendants, on the other. Each body, the Secretary of Wackidi adds, in all 


their nenecedine arted “ae ane hand” 
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who conducted the entertainment of the pilgrims in so splendid o nephew tom 
style as to deserve the epithet Al Faidh, “the Munificent" Fr 
Meanwhile, his little nephew Shéba was growing up, under the 

care of his widowed mother, at Medina. Several years after his 
brother's death, Al Muttalib chanced to meet s traveller from 
Medina, who described in glowing terms the noble bearing of the 
young Meccan, A! Muttalib's heart smote him because he had 

90 long lft his brother's gon in that distant locality, and he set 

out forthwith to bring him to Mecca. Arrived at Medina, he 
enquired for the lad, and found him practising archery among 

the boys of the city. He knew him at once frum his likeness to 

his fatherp embraced and wept over him, and clothed him in a 

suit of Yemen*raiment. His mother sent to invite Al Muttalib 

to her house, but he refused to untie a knot of his camel's accou- 
trements until he had carried off the lad to Mecca. Salma was 

taken by surprise at the proposal, ang passionate in her grief; 

but Al Muttalib reasoned with her, and explained the great 
advantages her gon was losing by absence from his father's 
house. Seeing him determined, she at last relented. Thus, after 

Al Muttalib had sojourned with her three days, he set out with 

his nephew upon his journep homewards.. He reached Mecca 
during the heat of the day, As the inhabitants, sitting in the 

shade of their houses, saw him pass with a lad by his side, they 
concluded that he had purchased a slave, and exclaimed Abd Al 
Muttahd !—“ 18, the servdht of Al Muttalib!” “ Out upon you,” 

snid he; “it is my nephew, Shéba, the son of Amr (Héshim.)” 

And as each scrutinized the features of the boy, they swore— Orie of tho 
“By my lifet it is the very same.” In this incident is said to Mutat. 
have originated the name of Azp aL Morrau, by which the 

son of Hashim was ever after called. 





* Katih al Wackids, pp, 14-15; Zabderi, pp. 15-17, The sccounta vary 
considerably. The former makes Thabit, father of the Poet Hassan, to bring 
to Abd al Mattalib the tidings of his nephew; the latter makes a Meccan of 
the Buni al Hirith to doso, Tabari also varies (p. 16) 1 representing Al 
Muttalib ag carrying of his vephew clandestinely, and thus omits the intor- 
view with Salma; but at p, 17 he gives another account more like Wackidi’s, 
He also makes Al Muttalib at first represent hia nephew at Mecca to be really 
Ing alove, and then surprise the Corsish by leading him about the streets of 
‘Mecca well droseod, and proclaiming that he was Hashim's gon. 
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Abd al Al Muttalib proceeded in due time to instal his nephew in 
oi tite possession of his father’s property; but Naufal, another uncle, 
Eee interposed, and violently deprived him of the paternal estate. 
frou Abd al Muttalib (who appears now to have reached the years of 
mare! digcretion) appealed to his tribe to aid him in resisting the: 
wena. Usurpation of his rights; but they dectined to interfere. He 
then wrote to his maternal relatives at Medina, who no sooner 
received the intelligence than eighty mounted men of she Bani 
Najjfir, with Abu Aséd at their head, started for Mecca. Abd al 
Muttalib went forth to meet them, and invited them to his house; 
‘but Aba Aséd refused to alight until he hed called Naufal to 
account. He proceeded straightway to the yard of:the Holy 
House, and found him seated there among the chiefs of the 
Coreish. Naufal arose to offer welcome; but the stranger refused 
his welcome, and drawing his sword sternly declared that he 
would plunge it within him unless he forthwith reinstated the 
orphan in his rights. The oppressor was daunted, and agreed 
to the concession, which was ratified by oath before the assembled 
Coreish.” 


‘There seerns some reason to doubt thy origin to which the name of Abd 
a] Muttalib is attributed. But gs it is universally received by Mahometan 
writers, i have thonght it best to adopt it in the text. There is a good deal 
of fragmentary poetry on the subject. ‘The following lines describe Al 
‘Mattalib’s emotion when he recognized hit nephew at Medinas— 


© as Ul ym Laglisd *enle fod Mpalll§ ad de 


a de ly tale ght lis Rina Lie salle wie 
Kétib al Wackids, p. 14, 

* See Tabari, pp. 17-21. These incidents are not given by Wackidi; 
and there ia ground for suspecting at the least exaggeration in them, from 
the Abbasside decire of casting disrepute upon the Omeyad branch, 

Abd sl Muttalib being represented as himself sssertor of his rights, and 
as sending 8 message to his Medina relatives (which is given by Taber! as a 
poetical fragment, p. 20), we must regard him as now grown up. But I 
do not see any gtound for holding the rights of which ho was dispossessed to 
bo those of entertaining the pilgrims, as Sprenger supposes, Lyf of Mo- 
Aammed, p. 30, In that case we should bave to consider his uncle, Al Mut- 
talib, as dead, which from the narrative does not appear likely. ‘The whole 


+ Various read 2 dem 
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Some years after, Al Muttalib died on a mercantile journey to 4b 
‘Yemen ;* and then Abd al Muttalib succeeded to the office Sf rustncds to 
entertaining the pilgrims. But for a long time he was destitute of poring fr 
power and influence; and having but one son to assist him in the "* 
assertion of his claims, he found it diffionlt to cope with the 
opposing faction of the Coreish. It was during this period that 
he discovered the ancient well of Zamzam. Finding it laborious 
to procure water from the scattered wells of Mecca, and'store it 
in cisterns by the Kaaba, and perhaps aware by tradition of the 
existence of a well in the vicinity, he made diligent search, and at 
last came upon the circle of its venerable masonry.t Ts was 8 He ducorors 
remnant of $he palmy days of Mecca, when a rich and incessant yell Zam 
stream of comuitrce flowed in this direction. Centuries had elapsed 
since the trade had ceased, and with it followed the desertion of 
Mecca, and the neglect of the well. It was choked up either acci- 
dentally or by design, and the remembrance of it was so indis- 
aint that the site even was now unknown. Mecca had again 





story, however, may be regarded, for the reason specified above, with some 
degree of doubt, 

* Tradition states that Hashim was the first of Abd Menff’s sons that 
diod; then Abd Shams in Mecca, where he waa buried, at Ajyad; then Al 
‘Muttalib aa above; and lastly, Naufal at Salman in-Iric, See Tabari, p. 25. 

+ Hishami, p, 21; Katid al Wackidi, p. 15. ‘The event is encircled by @ 
halo of miraculous associations, Abd al Muttalib receives in a vision the 
heavenly behest (p dig for theewall, couched in enigmatical phrases, which 
after several repetitions he at last comprebends, ‘The Coreish assemble to 
watch his labours: hia pick-axe strikes upon the encient masonry, and he 
utters a loud Zakbir (Allahu Akbar,—Great 1s the Lord!) The Coreish 
then insist on being associated with him in the possession of the well. Abd 
al Muttalsb rosista the claim, which they agree to refer to female soothsayer 
in the highlands of Syria, On their journey thither, their water is expended 
in a wild desert where no springs are to be found. They prepare to dig 
graves for themselves and await death, when lo! the camel of Abd al Mut- 
talib strikes her hoof on the ground, and a fountain straightway guihes forth, 
‘The Coroish, with a flood of thankegiving, acknowledge that God had by 
this nuracle shown that the well Zamzam belonged solcly to Abd al Mut-* 
talib, and they all retarn in peace to Mecca, ‘The dispute about the gezellés 
and other property is represented ua following the above incident. After an 
absurd story of this sort, what reliance is to be placed on the Secretary’s 
judgment or common sense? Sprenger has rightly thrown the whole of 
these fables into his legendary chapter. Life of Mohammed, p. 58. 
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risen to a comparatively prosperous state, and the discovery of the 
ancient well was an auspicious token of stil] increasing advancement, 
Guin of As Abd al Muttalib, aided by his son Harith, dug deeper and 
Repated ty deeper, he came upon the two golden gazelles, with the swords 
ihe Hania” and suits of armour buried there by the Jorhomite king more 
than three centuries before. The rest of the Coreish envied him 
these treasures, and demanded a share in them, They asserted 
their right also to the well itself, which they declared*had been 
posseseed by their common ancestor Ishmael. Abd al Muttalib 
‘was not powerful enough to resist the oppressive claim; but he 
agreed to refer their several pretensions to the decision of the 
arrows of Honan, the god whose image was within the Kaaba.” 
Lota were cast for the Kaaba and for the respective claimants, 
‘The guzelles fell to the share of the Kaaba, and the swords and 
muita of armour to Abd al Muttalib, while the arrows of the 
Coreish were blank.t The Coreish acquiesced in the divine 
decision, and relinquished their pretensions to the well. Abd al 
Muttalib beat out the gazelles into plates of géld, and fixed them 
by way of ornament to the door of the Kaaba.$ He hung up the 


© The image of Hobal was over the well or hollow within the Kaaba 
In this cavity were preserved the offerings and other treasures of the temple, 
Tabari, p. 6. .; 

+ The Katib al Wickidi is the only authority who states the number 
the weapons, viz., seven swords, and five suite of armour, p. 15. The story 
of their being buried here by Modhad, the sast Jorhomi.e king, has been 
related in preceding chap. p. cxevin, 

In casting the lots on this occasion, six arrows were used; two yellow for 
the Kaaba; two black for Abd al Muttalib; and two white for the Coreuh, 
Hishémi, p, 28. The mode of casting the arrows is described by Tabari 
(p. 6), and by M. C. de Percorsl, Essai, vol. i. pp, 261-268. There were 
ordinarily seven arrows on which fixed responses were written, from which 
some sort of oracle could be gathered in any matter, domestic, social, or 
political, referred to the god;—whether m digging for water, circumeising & 
Ind, fixing his paternity, taking » wife, going to war, concluding a treaty, fc, 
‘The iota were cast into a bag, and drawn by the minister of the Temple. 
In the present case, there was s separate drawing apparently for each article, 
or set of articles, the arrow first drawn gaining the lot. 

+ These were s00n after atolen by three Coreishites, but recovered. Aénd 
al Wéckidi, p. 15); Tabari (p. 78) gives an account of s sacrilegious theft 
which is probably the sme. As a panishment, the chief offender had his 
bands cut off. and one of the Coreish was exnatriated for ten vears. 
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swords before the door as a protection to the treasures within; 
but at the same time added a more effectual guard in the shape of 
a lock and key, which (ia is said) were made of gold. 
The plentiful flow of fresh water, soon apparent in the well Zam Zam 


gives forth an 


Zomzam, waa a great triumph to Abd al Muttalib. All other Sanaa 
wells in Mecca were deserted, and this alone resorted to." From 
it alone, Abd al Muttalib supplied the pilgrims; and the water 


Se 


* The character of the water is a question of some curiosity and interest 
as bearing on the origin of the city. “It soems probable,” says Burkhardt, 
“ chat the town of Mecca owes its origin to this well; for many miles round 
no sweet water is found; nor is there in any part of the country #0 copious 6 
supply.” ‘Paavels ia Arabia, p. 145, Yet opinions vary eo strangely se to 
ata being fit for wee that I can account for the contradictions only by the 
proverbial capricioumess of the taste for water. I will carefully note the 
authoritues on the subject. 

Bartems (1503 A.D.) says;—“In the myddest thereof (of a ‘turret”) is a 
well of three score and tenne cubites deepef the water of this well is infected 
with saltpetre or saltnitre” Burton, vol. ii, p. 366. 

Jos, Pitts (1680 A. D,) writes;—“ Boer el Zem Zem, the water whereof 
they call holy water. ... They report that it is as sweet as milk; but, for 
my part, X could perceive no other taste in it than in common water, except 
thut it was somewhat brackish. Tho Hagges when they come first to Mecca 
drink of it unreasonably; by whichemeans they are not only mach purged, 
‘but their flech broaks out all in pimples; and this they call the purging of 
thor spiritual corruptions.” Tid, p. 302, Ho addsin a note,—“‘The worthy 
‘Mons. Therenot.saith that the waters of Mecca are bitter; but I never found 
them 10, but as sweet and good aa any others, for aught as I could perosive.” 
dnd. p. 998, * 

‘Ali Bey says;—The well ie sbout seven feet eight inches in diameter, 
and fifty-six fost deep to tho surface of the water.” He adds that the water 
“1g rather brackish and heavy, but very limpid. Notwithstanding the depth 
of the well, and tho heat of the climate, it is hotter when first drawn up than 
the ar. ... 2¢is wholesome, nevertheless, and 0 abundant that at the period 
of the pilgrimage, though there were thousands of pitchers full drawn, its 
level was not sensibly diminished.” (vol. ii. p. 81). 

‘The other wells in the city,—which he sayshe “examined particalarly,”-~ 
“are all of the same depth; and the water is of the same temperature, tast 
and clearness, aa that of Zemzem.” He therefore believes them ail to origi- 
nate in “ons sheet,” supplied by the filtraon of rain water: but his testi- 
mony is mingled with some degree of religious fervour. ‘The city wells he 
says “ spring from the aame source as the water of Zemzem; they have the 
same virtue in drawing down the divine favour and blessing as tho mira- 


calous well, God be praised for it!” Zbid. p, 98, 
a 
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itself soon began to share in the sacredness of the Kaaba and 
its rites. The fame and influence of Abd al Muttalib now began 


‘But Sale on the authority of Hdrisi, states that the springs of Mecca “are 
Ditter and unfit to drink, except only the well Zemzem;” Prel. Disc. p. 4. 
And with this agrees the testimony of Burkhardt, who with reference to the 
former, writes ;—“ The well water is eo brackish that it is used only for culinary 
purposes, except during the tims of pilgrimage when the lowest class of Hadjya 
drink it.” Zravels, p. 106. When the conduit from Arafat is out-of repair, 
then “during the pilgrimage sweet water becomes an absolute scarcity; # small 
thin of water (two of which a person may carry)'being often sold for one shilling 
—a very high price among Arabs.” Ibid. p.107. ‘The names of some of the 
wells and their diggers are mentioned by M. C. de Perceval, ip. 262. 

Burkhardt ascertained that the level of Zemzem continues the same even 
when there is the greatest drain on its waters, by compaiing the length of 
the bucket-rope in the morning, and again in the evening. The Turks re- 
gard this as a miraclo, as it is used not only by the multitudes of pilgrims, 
‘but by every family in the city, for drinking and ablation, though held too 
sacred for culinary purposes, He learned from one who had descended to 
repair the masonry “ that the water was flowing at the bottom, and that tho 
water is therefore eu) by a subterraneons rivulet. . The water,” he adda, 
“ia heavy in its and sometimes in its colour resembles milk, but it is 
perfectly sweet, and differs very much from that of the brackish wells die- 
persed over the town, When first drawn ap, it is slightly tepid, resembling 
in this respect many other fountains in the Hejiz.” Zravels, p. 144, Elser 
where he says;—” however holy, its water is heavy to the taste and impedea 
fdligestion.” Jbid. p. 106. 

"The testimony of Burton is strongly unfavourable. “Tp my taste,” he 
says, “it was o ealt-bitter, which was exceedingly disagreeable.” Vol. ii 
p. 893, And againj—# It is apt to cause diarrhea and Boils, and I never 
saw & stranger drink it without a wry face ....The fisvour is a salt-bitter, 
much resembling an infusion of s tea-spoonfal of Epsom salts in a large 
tumbler of tepid water. Moreover it is oxceedingly “heavy” to the taste. 
For this reason Turks and other strangers prefer rain collected together in 
cisterns and sold for five farthings a gugglet.” Vol. iii. p. 202, néte. 

Burton adds that as the water is carried by pilgrims in jars to distant 
quarters, suy one may now-e-deys judge of ite taste for himself, But tho 
flavour of atale water bottled up for months would not be fair criterion of 
the same water freahly drawn. Ali Bey who bottled some of it describes “the 
interior surface” of the bottles as “completely covered with amall bubbles of 
extremely subtilé air, resembling the points of needles. When I shook the 
bottle, they mounted to the saperior surface, or united themuclves into ono 
bubble of the size of s grey pea.” ‘Vol. ii. p. 81. 

Ihave met with nothing to justify the verdict of Sale that it “cannot be 
drank for any continuance,” Frei. Disc. p. & 
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to wax greater and greater; large family of powerful eons Browparty of 
added to his dignity; he became, and continued to his death, Mattalp, 
the virtual chief of Meoca.* 

A atrange calamity threatened to embitter his prosperity. nw 
During his early troubles, while supported by his only son Hitrith, fansomed 
he had felt s0 strongly his weakness and inferiority in contending fue" 
with the large and influential families of his opponents, as to vow Sunde 
that, if Providence should ever grant him ten sons, he would 
devote one of them to the Deity. Years rolled on, avd the rash 
father at last found himself surrounded by the longed-for number, 
the sight of whom daily reminded him of his vow. He bade his 
sons accompany him to the Kaaba; each was made to write his 
name upon’s lat, and the lots were made over to the Intendant of 
the temple, who cast them in the usual mode. The fatal arrow 
fell upon Anpatian, the youngest and the best beloved of Abd al 
Muttalib's sons. The vow devoting him to the Deity must needs 
abe kept, but how else should it be fulfilled than by the sacrificial 
knife? His daughters wept and clung around the fond father, 
who was willingly persuaded to cast lota between Abdallah and 
ten camels, the current fine for the blood of a man. If the Deity 
should accept the ransom, the {ather need not scruple to apare his 
son, But the lot a second time fell upon Abdallah. Again, and 
with equal fortune, it was oast between him and twenty camels. 

At cach successive trial Abd al Muttalib added ten camels to the 
stake, but thesDeity appésred inexorably to refuse the vicarious 
offering, and to require the blood of his son. It was now the 


‘Upon the whole it msy be concluded that the water though somewhat 
brackish and unpleasant to the taste of most who are muccustomed to drink 
it, in fit for use, : 

* Sprenger considers that the Omeyad family had the pre-eminence, “Is 
is cortain that Harb, and after him Abu Sofin, surpamed the family of 
‘Hashim in wealth and influence, and that they were the chiefs of Mecca” 
(P81). Notwithstanding Sprenger’s great suthority, I beligve Abd al Mut. 
tallb to have been the virtual chief of Mecca; after his death, there existed an 
equality among the several familles; there was no real Chief over the whole 
city. “Shebe al Hamd, the aame ia Abd el Muttalib, was the Chief of the 
Coreish until his death He io EB dhe yl, Késh at 
Wackadi, p. 14. 
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tenth throw, and the ransom had reached a hundred camels, when 
the lot at last fell upon them. The father joyfully released 
Abdallah from his impending fate; and taking a hundred camels 
slaughtered them between Safa and Marwa. The inhabitants of 
Mecca feasted upon them; and the regidue was left to the beasts 
and to the birds; for Abd al Muttalib’s family refused to taste 
of them. It was this Abdallah who became the father of the 
Prophet." ¥ 


* The above account is from Kéus al Wackidy, p. 16. See also a paper 
in the Zeitschrift der Deutechen Morgenlimduchen Gesellschaft, vii. i. p. 34. 
Abd al Mattalib had six daughters, and it was one of them who made the 
proposal to cast lots for the camels, 

‘Wiackidi, however, gives another account, which is that ‘commonly Te- 
ceived. Ons: Hishami, p, 24; Tabari, pp. 6-11; M.*C, de Perceval vol. 1. 
PP. 264-267; Weil, p. & According to this version, the Corcish held 
back Abd al Muttalib, just as he was about to plunge the knife into hie son, 
and offered to give a ransom, but he would not listen; at last they persuaded 
‘him to refer the matter to a divineress at Kheibar, who indicated the plan 
of ransom described in the text, Whatevor may have-been the facts of the 
the case, they have“been greatly over coloured and distorted by tradition, ao 
much 80, that Sprenger has placed the entire incident in his legendary 
chapter, p. 56. I believe however the story to have some foundation of fact. 
It in difficult, indeed, to imagine a0 adequate motive for the entire invention 
of such « tale; because the Mahometans regard the vow as a sinful one, the 
illegality of which rendered it null aad void. Tubari, p. 5. ‘The incident 
was no doubt subsequently dressed up into ite present romantic form; a 
resemblance was then pretended between it and Abraham’s intended sacri~ 
fice of Ismacl; and thus they make Mahomet'to say that be was “the son of 


two saonifices:” pracdGusi) But the simple desire to establish such 


an analogy, had there been no facts to found the story on, would have led to 
a very different fiction; for Abraham was commanded to offer up his son, 
and the Mahometans believe he acted piously in obeying; whereas they 
hold Abd al Muttalib, who was borne out by no such divine order, to havo 
been wrong both in the vow, and in his attempt to fulfil it. 

‘There appears, indeed, to be grave reason for doubting whether the vow 
‘was really to immolate @ eon, and whether it was followed by avy actual 
attempt to put a sacrifice of human life mto execntion. Human sacrifices 
to the Deity, so far as native tradition enables ug tw form an opinion, were 
unknown in Mecoa, The trath J suppose to be that Abd al Muttalib vowed 
that he would devote a son to Hobel. Nadear, 5 » would probably be the 


word employed; and the idea of a son devoted fo the service of God (a Naza- 
rene) might have become known smong the Arabs from its currency among 
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‘The prosperity and fame of Abd al Muttalib excited the envy ana al 
of the house of Omeya, whose eon Harb, following the example of Matte 
his father,” challenged his rival to a trial of their respective merits. Bor 
The Abyssinian king declined to be the umpire, and the judgment " Beg 
was committed to a Coreishite, who declared that Abd al Muttalib 
waa in every respect the superior. Harb was deeply mortified, 


Omeys, 





the Jews, But the castom, however natural to the Judaical system, would not 
‘mould itsAif to the spurious and idolatrous creed of the Kaaba. How was the 
devotion of a son to the service of God to be carried out at Mecca? Tho 
question was referred to the idol, who simply chose ons of the eons, In this 
difficulty, recourse may have been had to a divineress, and by her direction 
to the oracle, in order thet the victim might be ransomed, ‘The warm imagi- 
nation of tlte traditionists has conjured up a theatrical scene with the sacri- 
ficial knife, which it is probable never existed. 

‘The sacrifice of hitman beings in Arabia waa only incidental; where, a3 
in the case of violent and crue] tyrants it is alleged to have bean dons 
unyormly and on principle, the authority seems doubtful. Of the former 
class, dre the immolation of a Ghassiuide prineo to Venus by Mundzir, king 
‘of Hire; eee above p. clxxviii. and M4. C. de Perceval, vol. ii p, 101; and the 
yearly sacrifice by the same prince on his “evil day,” in expiation of the murder 
of two friends;” ibid, p. 104, ot seg. and Pococke’s Spec, History of Arabia, 
p.78, Of the second description, is the uncertain tale of one Naaman sacri- 
ficing men with his own hand to the deity, Zvagrins vi. 213 and Pococke's Spec. 
p.87; and the story of Porphyry that at Dumaeths (Dumat al Jandal?) car’ 
ivog exacrov waa voy. Bes two notes of Gibbon (chap. 1.) on this subject. 
‘He appoars to believe in the practice of human sacrifice in Arabia, but in refer- 
to the case before us, he adds with his usual discrimination: “the danger and 
eecape of Abdallah is a tradition rather than # fact.” 

‘The allusions*which we meet with to pre-ialamito infanticide refer to its 

most ordinary form where children are killed to avoid the expense and 
trouble of rearing them, and in the case of female infants to the possibility 
an e barbarous country of their dishonour, ‘Thus Zeid “the Enquirer” dis- 
couraged the killing of daughters, saying “I will support them.” Katib al 
Wack, p, 955. So Coran vi, 137, 151;—“and kill not your offspring on 
account of poverty; Wx shall provide for them andfor you.” Alvo Sura xvii. 
81, “And kill not your children for fear of want, We shall provide for 
them and for you; verily the killing of them is « great wickedness,” 

‘The dislike of infant daughters and disappointment at their birth was con- 
nected with the samo feelings as lead the Rajpoots of India to infanticide. 
See Sura Ivi. 57-59: also Ixxxi. 8, and Sale’s note, 

In the first pledge of Ackaba, the men of Medina bound themeclves 
among other things “that they would not kill their chlidren.” 

1 can find no notics in tradition or elsewhere connecting the practics with 
mmunolation to the Deity or any religious rite, 

* See above, p. cel. 


rl 
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and abandoned the socisty of his opponent, whose companion he 
had previously been. Thus the ill feeling between the branches 
of Hashim and Omeya was perpetuated and increased.* 

Abd al Muttalib gained an important increase- of stability to 
his party by concluding a defensive league with the Khoziite 
inhabitants of Mecca.f They came to him and represented that, 
aa their quartera adjoined, such treaty would be advantageous 
for both parties. Abd al Muttalib was not slow in perceiving 
this. With ten of his adherents he met the Khoziiites at the 
Kaaba, and there they mutually pledged their faith. The league 
was reduced to writing, and hung up in the Holy House. No 
one from the family of Omeys was present, or indeed knew any~ 
thing of the transaction until thus published.¢ The combination 
was permanent, and in after times proved of @ssential service to 
Mahomet. 


Tn the year 570 A.D., or about eight years before the death of 
Abd al Muttaljb, occurred the memorable invasion of Mecca by 


Abraha the Abyssinian viceroy of Yemen.§ In the previous 





* Kétibal Wackidi, p, 16; Tabari, p. 25 Sprenger,p.3i, Nofail, the umpire, 
was of the stock of the Bani Adi, and an ancestor of Omar. The story much 
resembles that of Hishim's contest with Omeiya, and one is half tamptedto 
think it may be a spurious re-production of it, the more strongly to illustrate 
the enmity of the two branches, But the suspicion is not enfiiciently great to 
deprive the narrative of a place in our text. When Hirb gave up the 
society of Abd al Muttelib, “he took up that of Abdallah ibn Jodéin of the 
branch of Taym, son of Murra,” who will be mentioned farther below. 

Another contest of » somewhat similar nature is related between Abd al 
‘Muttalib and a chief of Taif, on account of a spring of water claimed by the 
former. A soothsayer, of the Bani Odzar in the south of Syria; decided in 
favour of Abd al Muttalib; but the story is accompanied by several mar 
‘yellous and suspicions jucidents, Thuson the journey northwards, a fountain 
of water gushes from a spot strack by the heel of Abd el Mattalib’s camel, 
—an evident re-prodaction of the legend of Abd al Muttalib’s similar journey 
for the settlement of the claims of the Coreish against him, 

+ For the Khofiites see the preceding chap. p. exevisi. 

Kath af Wiackidi, p, 15]; Sprenger, p. 31, ‘There were prosent seven. 
of the immediate family of Abd al Muttalib, Arcam, and two other grand- 
sons of Hashim. 

§ The suthorities are Kétib al Wackidi, pp. 164-17, and Huhdmi, 
pp. 15-19. MC. de Perceval has given the circumstances of this expe- 
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chapter* it has been related that Abraba built at Sanaa a magni- 
ficent cathedral; that the Arabs, jealous of an attempt to divert 
thither the pilgrimage of their tribes, treated despitefully his emis- 
saries and even the building itself; and that the enraged viceroy 
resolved to attack Mecca and raze its temple to the ground. Upon 
this enterprise he set out with a considerable army. In its train 
was led an elephant ;—a circumstance for Arabia so singular and 
remarkable, that the Commander, his host, the invasion, and the 
year, to this day are called by the name “of the Elephant,"t A 
prince of the old Himyar stock, with an army of Arab adherents, 
was the first to oppose the advance of the Abyssinian. He was 
defeated, but his life was spared, and he followed the camp as a 
prisoner. Arrived at the northern limits of Yemen, Abraha was 
attacked by the Bani Khathim, a tribe descended from Méadd,t 
under the command of Nofail; he too was discomifited, and 
escaped death only on condition of gfiding the Abyssinian army, 
Thence the conqueror proceeded to TSif, three days’ march from 
Mecea; but its inhabitants, the Bani Thacktf, deputed men to say 
that they had no concern with the Kaaba which he had come to 
destroy and, eo far from opposing the project, would furnish him 
with a guide.§ For this purpose they sent a man called Abu 
Rughdl, and the viceroy moved onwards. At Mughammis, 
between Taif and Mecca, Abu Rughal died; and centuries after- 
wards, the Meccans were wont to mark their abhorrence of the 
traitor by castthg stones af his tomb as they passed. 


dition in more detail than the character of the traditions scems to warrant. 
Vol. i, pp. 268-279, 

*p. cui, 

+ Wackidi gives o tradition (p, 19) that there were thirteen elephants with 
the army, besides this famous one called Mahmdd; and that the latter was the 
only one that escaped death from the shower of stones, But this would 
sera to oppose the tenour of tradition generally on the subject. Wackidi adds 
that Abraha sent to Abyssinia for the famous elephant Mekats expreasly to 
jom his expedition, 

¢ See Table, chap. ili, p. cxev. 

§ They had an idol, Lés, of their own, which they honoured nearly in 
tho same way as the Meccans did that at the Kaaba, Hishémi,p,16, They 


were always looked upon as jealous of the superior fame of Mecca and its 
shrine, 
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and properes, From Mughammis Abraha sent forward an Abyssinian with a 
the Kuala, body of troops to scour the Tehima, and carry off what cattle 
they could find. They were successful in the raid, and among 
the plunder secured two hundred camels belonging to Abd al 
Muttalib. An embassy was then despatched to the inhabitants of 
Mecca;—“ Abraha,” its message ran, “had no desire to do them 
injery. His only object was to demolish the Kaaba; that per- 
formed, he would retire without shedding the blood of any.” The 
Meccans had already resolved that it would be vain to oppose the 
the invader by force of arms; but the destruction of the Kaaba 
they refused upon any terms willingly to allow. At last the 
embassy prevailed on Abd al Muttalib and the chieftains of some 
of the other Meccan tribes* to repair to the viceroy’s camp and 
there plead their cause. Abd al Muttalib was treated with dis- 
tinguished honour. To gain him over, Abraba restored bis plun- 
dered camels; but he could obtain from him no satisfactory 
answer regarding the Kaaba.t The chiefs who accompanied hin 


 —_ 


* Of these the chicfs of the Bani Bakr and Hodseil are mentioned. Thia 
‘Bani Bakr was not the tribe collateral with the Taghlibites, but the stock 
descended from Bakr, son of Abd Moni, son of Kinana, aad nearly allied 
to the Coreish, See preceding chap. p. cxevi, 

+ He is said to have descended from his throne and seated himeclf by 
Abd ol Muttalib, But many of these details were probably invented by the 
traditionist to glorify the grand-father of the prophet. Abraha is raul to 
have asked him what favour he could do him, Abd al Muttalib replied, 
“to restore to him bis camels,” The viceroy was mortified. “I looked 
upon thee,” said ho, “at first with admraton: but now thou ashest us a 
favour the return of thine own property, and makest no sohcitation regarding. 
the Holy Honse which is thy glory, and the pillar of thine own xehygion and that 
of thy forefathers.” Abd al Muttahb answered :—“ Of the camels Iam myscif 
the Master, and therefore I asked for them: as for the Kaaba, another wn sts 
Master who will surely defend it;* and to him I commit its defence.” The 
speech of Abraha is convenient for the traditionista, as affording them an 
occasion to add Abd sl Muttalib’s prophetical defiance; but it is not the 
speech of a Prince who came to destroy the Kaaba, and whose object was 
to depreciate and not to extol it, The conversation is evidently fabricated, 

* Compare the attack on the Delphian texple by the Persian sry, (Jerod, vil. 87); and 
by the Gauls under Breanna, (Pausoniat, x. 25. On both occasions the Oracle declared 


that the god “was sble to Gefend bla own.” The slanghter ocensioned by the fire from 
‘heaven, and the falling of the rocks from Parnassus are also analogous points. 
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offered a third of the wealth of the Tehama if he would desist 

from his designs egainst their temple, but he refused. The nego- 

tiation was broken off, and the chieftains returned to Mecca. 

The people, by the advice of Abd al Muttalib, made preparations 

for retiring in a body to the hills and defiles in the vicinity on the 

day before the expected attack. As Abd al Muttalib leaned upon 

the ring of the door of the Kaaba, he is said to have prayed to 

the Deitf thus aloud ;—“ Defend oh Lord thine own House, and 

suffer not the Cross to triumph over the Kaaba!” This done, he 

relaxed his hold, and betaking himself with the rest to the neigh- 
bouring heights, watched what the end might be.* 

Meanwhtle a pestilential distemper had shown itself in the camp pat s 

of the Viceroy.” It broke out with deadly pustules and frightful Cagmed 
blaing, and was probably an aggravated form of emall-pox. In Peston. 
confusion and dismay the army commenced its retreat. Aban- 
doned by their guides, they perished among the valleys, and a 

flood (such is the pions legend) sent by the wrath of Heaven 
swept off multitudes into the sea. The pestilence alone is however 

@ cause quite adequate to the effecta described.t Scarcely any 


It ig enough throughout the narrative to admit tho main events without 
believing the details of every speech and conversation, aa the effort ia patent 
to magnify Abd al Muttabb, Mecca, and the Kaaba 

Some accounts represent Abd al Muttalib as gaining admittance to Abraha 
through Dz Nafas, (the Himger prince taken prisoner as noticed in the 
text, p. colxili.) Whose friendship he had formed in his mercantile expeditions 
toYemen. See BM. C. de Perceval, vol. i, p.214. It was on ono of these 
expeditions that Abd al Muttalib is said to have learnt in Yemen to dye 
bus hair black, Tho people of Mecca were delighted with his unexpectedly 
juvenile appearance, and the custom was thus introduced there. Kétib al 
Wiaekidi, p. 15}; Sprenger, p. 88, Wickidi represents Abd al Muttalib aa 
withdrawing from Mecca on Abrahs’s approach to Biri (Jebel Nar, after 
wards Mahomet’s sacred retreat); and from thence Jetting loose his 200 
recovered camels as devoted to the Deity, in the hope that some one of the 
enemy might injare them in the Tehama, and the Deity be thereby prompted 
to revenge the insult upon the enemy's army. e 

* No doubt these eventa, too, ate highly coloured by legendary growth or 
fiction, in order to cast a mysterious end supernataral air over the retreat 
of Abraba, 

+ No one appears to have pursued the retreating army. They sought 
‘Nofail to guide them back; but in the confusion he escaped to one of the 

mm 
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one recovered who had once been smitten by it; and Abraha 
himself, a masg of malignant and putrid sores, died miserably on 
his return to Sané.* 





surrounding heights, whence, it is pretended, he called out to the fugitives in 
these derisive lines;— 
A od Cyliall opty * GUL dy tall out 
“Whither away are ye fleeing, and no one is pursuing! ‘Al Ashram 
(Abraha) is the vanquishod one, not the vanquisher.” Hizhémi, p. 18, 
A contemporary poet, a Coreishite named Abdalla, son of Zibara, estimates 
the killed et the imeredible number of 60,000, in theae vernee:— 


perdi oosla der ter bbe eds! Nyse ol ll uughs 
M. 0, de Perceval, vol. i. p. 280. 

* His body was covered with pustules and, as they dropped off, matter 
flowed forth followed by blood. “He became like an unfledged bird; and 
did not die until his heart separated from hischest.” Hishémi, p. 18, This 
is manifestly over-drawn. - 

‘The accounts of Wackidi and Hishimi leave no room to question the nature 
of tho disease as having been a pestilential form of small-pox “Witckidi, 
inttot deaeibing Sip ealneney' tn the feneifal abyts of the Caryn, adds 


sal Dat 4 draadl 9 getadl K be Jy) CAS . Ki 
4 And that wos the Jiret beginaing of the small-poz, and the pustular disoase, 
and a certain kind of bitter tree, (p. 17}, Similarly Hishim!;— <3, | 


By pl GS Goal EW uaall » Anaad) et, 
Fal\ 9 Shall 5 eral sell lye oshyle Js) “te The 


kdasel| nignifies Hkewise “small stones,” and thé’name as apphed 
to Lae small-pox is probably derived from the gravelly appearance and 
feeling of the hard pustules; such a feeling is believed to be common at 
some stages of the diseaso, 0 much so that the patient on setting hia foot to 
the ground, feels as if he were standing on gravel. The name, coupled with 
this derivation, without doubt gave rise to the poetical description of the 
event in the Coran:—* Hast thou not seen how thy Lord dealt with the army 
of the Elephant? Did he not cause their stratagem to miscarry? And he sent 
against them flocks of little birds, which cast upon them small clay stones, and 
made them like unto the stubble of which the cattle have eaten.” Sura ev. 
~See above chap. i. p. xxx. Canon IL z. This passage, as Gibbon well 
says, is “the seed” of the marvellous details given regarding Abraha’s 
defeat. 
Hishdmi describes the stones showered upon the enemy as being “like 


graina of corn and pulse,”— (wowl » Gaosdl Jel —(p. 18); and 


eur, 1.) The Home. colxvii 
The unexpected and seemingly miraculous disappointment of The 


the magnificent preparations of Abraha increased the reverence —— 
with which throughout Arabia the Coreish and other inhabitants exceptions in 
of Mecca were regarded. They became vain-glorious, and sought tsrour. 

to mark their superiority by the assumption of special duties 


and exemptions. “ Let us,” they said, “release ourselves from 





it is remarkable that the Inter expression signifies also » species of deadly 
blain or pustule, 

Tt would seem that not all who were struck, (or sickenod,) died; for 
Ayosha says that she saw at Mecea tho rider (Mahout) and the driver of tho 
elephant Gules ill 0265) both blind and begging food of the 
people; Hishémi,sp.19, The story is tho more likely as blindness is a very 
common effect of small-pox. 

In certain ancient versee, said to havc been written bofore the Hegira by 
Abu Cays a contemporary poet of Medina, in order to stay the Corcish from 
doing violence.to Mahomet, he enumerates God’s mercies to them, and 
allades thus to the repulse of Abrahs, without any of the usual miracnlons 
allusions, Hishémi, p. 76. 


B rschen y ile ayy Bball opie Hand sll asd pal oh it Lal 


cs . 
* har ME trade dal SF oh dy cine ele 15 
‘Tho othor miraculous part of the story is, that when the army was about 
to advance upon Mecca, Nofail, the Khuthamite guide, whuspered in the ear 
of the Wephant, It forthwith sat down, and no persuasion or compulsion 
would induce it to stir a step towards Mecca, while it would readily proceed 
in every other difection. The’ germ of this story lies in # saying of Maho- 
met's at Hodetbia, His camel sat down there fatigued; -and aa tho place 
was st bo convenient @ distance from Mecca as to prevent « collision 
between the Meccans and his army, Mahomet took advantage of the ciroum~ 
stance and said:—“Nay! Al Caswa (that was his camels name) is not 
fatigued; but he that restrained the Elephant from advancing upon Mecca, 
the same hath held her back also.” Kaétib al Wackidi, p. 118}; Hishémi. 
Pp. 821, Hence the traditionists invented @ variety of stories illustrative of 
the manner in which God waa aupposed to have “held back the Elephant.” 
Yot Mahomet's meaning scoms to have been simply metaphorical:—“ Ho 
ho by lus providence restrained the elephant, or the possessor of the 
from advancing upon Mecea, the same,” &¢. It ia poesible’that the fable of 
the elephant’s unwillingness to move against Mecca may have been current 
in Mabomet’s time; but it is incomparably mors Hikely to have been the 
fiction of the traditioniata, growing out of this saying of Mahomet. 
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some of the observances imposed upon the multitude; and forbid 
ourselves some of the things which to them are lawful.” Thus 
(gays tradition) they gave up the yearly pilgrimage to Arafat, and 
the ceremonial return therefrom, althongh they still acknowledged 
those acta to be an essential part of the “religion of Abraham,” 
and binding upon all others; they also denied themselves the use 
of cheese and butter while in the pilgrim garb; and, abandoning 
tenta of camels’ hair, restricted themselves to tents of leather. 
Upon pilgrims who came from beyond the sacred limits (haram), 
they imposed new rales for their own aggrandiaement. Such 
visitors, whether for the greater or the lesser pilgrimage, were 
forbidden to eat food brought from without the sacred »oundary; 
and were compelled to make the cirouit of the Kaaba either naked, 
or clothed in vestments provided only by the Meccaus who formed 
the league.* This association, called the Hous, included the 
Coreish, the Bani Kinfina a collateral branch,f and the Khoziites. 
‘To them the privileges of the league were restricted. All.others 
were subjected to the humiliation of soliciting from them food 
and raiment} 

Proof of the, There is some doubt as to whether these innovations were only 


Sree now introduced or existed from aa earlier period.§ Under any 
superstition, 





If persons of rank came as pilgrims, and no Meccan garments were 
available for them, they were permitted to go through the ceremony in thar 
own vestments; bat they were to cast them off infmedintely after, anid never 
again to nse them, 

‘The common pilgrims, who conld not get clothes, circumarabulated the 
Kaaba entirely naked: the women with a single loose shift only. 

{ Including all. the descendents of Kinana, see preceding chap. p. exev.; 
Kati al Wéckidi, p. 12}. 

The word Hons, says Wickidi, refers to something mw added to 
religion; ibid. ts etymological derivation zooms to be the bringing into 
play a fresh stringency in the pilgrim ceremonial, Sprenger gives ite meaning 

as the “alliance of certain tribes by religion,” p. 36, But this was only an 
incidental feature in the impontion of the new practices, and would not 
‘appear to be the Seeential und original ides. 

§ Hishimi saye, “I know not whether the Coreish introduced the innova- 
tion before or sfter the attack of Abraha,” p. 43. The Secretary of 
‘Wickid! places his account of the Homs league, under the chapter of Cossai, 
but be does not say that it was introduced in his tma He mentions thu 
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circumstances they give proof that the Meccan euperstition was 
active and vigorous, and that its directors exercised a wonderful 
influence over the whole of Arabia.* The practices then enforced 
were superseded only by Islam; and (adopting the latest date 
assigned for their introduction) they were maintained for more 
than half a century. The reverence for the Kaaba, which per- 
mitted the imposition of customs so unreasonable and oppressive, 
must nesessarily have been grossly superstitious, as well as uni- 
versally prevalent. But the effect of tHe innovations themselves 
was perhaps adverse to the Meccan system. If the pilgrimage 
were really of divine appointment, what human authority could Elemente of 
grant a diepensation to relax any part of its observances? and, i in “ones 
country where the decent morality of Judaism and Christianity 
was known and respected, what could be gained by the outrage 
of forcing the female sex publicly to circumambulate the Kaaba 
in an insufficient dress, and the men entirely naked? Here were 
points to which the Reformer might fairly take exception; and 
they would avail either as grounds for denouncing the entire 
superstition, or for insisting upon a return to the practices of a 
purer and more scrupulous age.f 





= : 
practice sncidentally, and rather in connection with the meaning of tho word 
“Coreieh,” and as showing that they formed a portion of theleague. Hence 
‘no certain chronological deduction can be drawn from tho position of the 
narrative, auch parenthetical episodes being often thus irregularly introduced 
in the Arabianthistorios, ®pfenger does not therefore go upon sure ground. 
when ho quotes Wackidi, as assigning the beginning of ths custom to the 
era of Cossai; p. 36, note i. He supposes that the Homs practices being 
then introduced, were again revived in the year of the Elephant; but the 
supposition is unnecessary, 

* I cannot understand on what principle Spronger regandis this league ag 
‘symptom of the declining power of the Meccan superstition, a vain effort 
which sought “a remedy in reforming the faith of the Haram, the last spark 
of the life of whose confederation seemed to be on the point of being 
extinguished,” p, 86. The facts appear to convey a conclusion totally the 
reverso, 

¢ Mahomet was not alow in availing himself of the last of these argumenta, 
‘He abolished all the restrictions, as well es the relaxations, of the Homs 
league. The practices are indirectly reprobated in {Sura ii, vv. 199-200, 
where he enforces the neceasity of the pilgrimageto Arafat; and in Sure vii, 
Yv, 28 and 82, where proper apparel is enjoined, and the freo use of food 
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Let us now glance for a moment at the atate of parties in 
Mecea towards the latter daya of Abd al Muttaltb.* 
There arose, as we have seen, upon the death of Cussai, two 


tow titoof Jeading factions, the descendants respectively of his two sons, 
tsa Abd al Dar and Abd Menfif. The former originally possessed all 


the public offices; but since the struggle with Hashim about 
seventy years before, when they were stripped of several import- 
ant dignities, their influence had departed, and they had now sunk 





and water. It is anid that Mahomet himself, bofore he assumed the pro- 
phetical office, used to perform the pilgrimage to Arafst, thus disallowing 
the provisions of the association. 

‘Besides the Hloms, there wore observed other superstitions prvdtices, some 
of them with less likelihood said to be modern innovations; Such werothe 
arbitary roles regarding the dedication of camels as hallowed and exempt 
from Jabour when they had come up to a certain standard of frmtfulncas, 
with curious subsidiary directions eg to their flesh being wholly Jlicit, or 
Jawfal to men only in certain circamstanees, to women only in others, The 
dedicated jother came] was called Sézba, (and in some cases Wasila, which 
included goats or ewes); of the offspring of a single camel, the eleventh 
female was termed Bahira; Hémi, was the dedicated stallion, But fbn Ishic 
and Ibn Hishim are not agreed on the details of these customs, It is pro- 
tended that Amr Ibn Lohsy (in the third century A.D.; seo preceding chap, 
‘PP. cxeviil. cexii.) introduced the practice; bat it no doubt grew up long 
before that time, and is founded as M. C. de Perceval says, in the affection 
of the Arabs for the camel, and their reverence for thoss animals which 
greatly added to the breed; vol. i. pp, 228-386, Sale, Prel, Disc. pp. 151-1535 
Hishdmi, pp. 29-80. 

Mahomet inveighed strongly against theae drbM@ary “disnuctiona which 
God had not enjoined,” See Sura V, v. 112; Sura VI, v. 144; SuraX. v. 5. 

* The relation of tho different branches, as well as the previous details of 
the present chapter, will be elucidated by the following table. 
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into a subordinate and insignificant position. The offices retained 
by them were still undoubtedly valuable, but they were divided 
among separate members of the family; the benefit of combi- 
nation was lost; and there was no steady and united effort to 
improve their advantages towards the acquisition of social influ- 
ence and political power.* 

The virtual chiefship of Mecca was thus in the hands of the ot 
desoondaats of Abd Menif, Amongst these, again, two parties ints of tod 
had arisen; the families, namely, of his sons Hashim and Aba “™* 
Shams, The grand offices of giving of food and water to the 
pilgrims secured to the Hishimites a commanding and a perma~ Ths 
nent influence under the able management of Hishim, of Al H#shisites 
Muttalib, and‘now of Abd al Muttalib. The latter, like his 
father Hishim, was regarded aa the chief of the Meccan Sheikhs. m5 
But the branch of Abd Shams, with their numerous and powerful °™7™ 
connections, were jealous of the power cf the Hishimites, and 
repeatedly endeavoured to humble them, or to bring discredit on 
their high position. One office, that of the Leadership in war, was 
seoured by the Omeyad family, and contributed much to its 
splendour. It was, moreover, rich and successful in commerce, 
and by eome is thought to have exceeded in influence and power 
even the stock of Haahim.t 

But the ‘Year of the Elephant” had already given birth to # The birt of 
personage destined, within half a century, to eclipse the distine- 
tiona both of “itshimité and Omeyad race. To the narration of 
this momentous event the succeeding chapter will be devoted. 


The custody of the Holy House, the Presidency in the Hall of Council, 
and privilege in war of binding the banner on the staff—the offices secured 
to the branch of Abd al Dar,—might all have been turnedto important 
acconnt if the advice of their ancestor Cossai had been followed. But 
division of authority, want of ability, and sdverse fortune, all along depressed. 
the family, 

+ Sprenger’ Life of Mohammed, p, 31. 
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RISE OF ISLAM. 
OHAPTER FIRST. 


The Birth and Childhood of Mahomet, 


In the Introduction, I have traced the history of Bistory of 
Mecca and the ancestors of Mahomet, from the treed to 570" 
earliest times of which’ we have any account, down ap: 
to the famous Year of the Elephant, which marks 
the deliverance of the sacred city from the invading 
army of Abraha the Abyssinian viceroy of Yemen. 

Before proceeding farther, I propose briefly to des- 
cribe Mecca, and the country immediately surround- 
ing it, 

Within the great mountain range which skirts Nescription of 
the Red Sea, and about equi-distant by the caravan ae 
track from Yemen and the Gulph of Akaba, lies Position with 
the holy valley. The traveller from the sea-chore, the sen soast, 
after a journey of about fifty miles, reaches it by an “**™* 
almost imperceptible ascent, chiefly through sandy 
plains and defiles hemmed in by low hills of gneies 

B 
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and quartz, which rise in some places to the height 
of 400 or 500 feet.* Passing Mecca, and pursuing 
his eastward course, he proceeds with the same 
gentle rise between hills partly composed of granite 
through the valley of Mina, and in five or six hours 
arrives at the sacred eminence of Arafat. Onaards 
the mountains ascend to a great height, till about 
eighty miles from the sea the granite peaks of Jebel 
Kora crown the range, and Taif comes in sight 
thirty miles farther east. Between Jebel Kora and 
Tif the country is fertile and lovely. Rivulets 
every here and there descend from the hills; the 
plains are clothed with verdure, and adorned’ by 
large shady trees. Tif is famous’ for its fruits. 
The grapes are of a “very large size and delicious 
flavour.” And there is no want of variety to tempt 
the appetite; for peaches and pomegranates, apples 
and almonds, figs, apricots and quinces, grow in 
abundance and perfection.¢ Far different: is it with 





* Burthardé’s Arabia, pp. 58-62. The journey between Jedda 
and Mecoa was performed by Burkhardt in nineteen hours on a 
camel, On another occasion he accomplished it upon an ass in 
thirteen hours, He calculates the distance at sixteen or seventeen 
hours walk, or about fifty-five miles from Jedda. Burton's esti- 
mate is less, He thus speaks of the journey :— Allowing eleven 
hours for our actual march, those wonderful donkeys had accom- 
Plished between-forty-four and forty-six miles, generally of deep 
sand, in one hight.” Vol. iii. p. 875. 

For the character of the rocks, see Burkhardt, p. 62, and Ali 
Bey, vol. ii, p. 118. 

“Mecca is amply supplied with water melons, dates, Himes, 
cucumbers, and other vegetables from Taif and Wady Fatima. 
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the frowning hills and barren valleys for many a 
mile around Mecca. Stunted brushwood and thorny Sterility of 
acacias occasionally relieve the eye, and furnish 
scanty repast to the hardy camel; but the general 
features are rugged rocks unrelieved by a trace of 
foliage, with sandy and stony glens from which the 
peasant in vain looks for the grateful returns of 
tillage. Even at the present day, after the riches of © 
Asia hgve for twelve centuries been poured into the 
city, and a regular supply of water may be secured 
by a conduit from the fresh springs of Arafat, 
Mecca can hardly boast a garden or cultivated field, 
and only here and there a tree.* 


During the pilgrimage season, the former place sends at least one 
hundred camels every day to the capital.” Burton, vol. iii. 
p. 862, note. The description in the text is from Burkhardt, 

* Burkhardt noticed a few acres to the north of the town 
“irrigated by means of a well, and producing vegetables,” p. 127. 
Some trees®also grow In the extreme southern quarter, where 
Burkhardt first took up his abode:—‘ I had here,” he says, “ the 
advantage of several large trees growing before my windows, the 
verdure of which, among the barren and sun-burnt rocks of Meoca, 
‘was to me more exhilarating than the finest landscape could have 
been under different circumstances,” p. 101. But of the valley 
generally-he says that it is “completely barren and. destitute of 
trees;” and “no trees or gardens cheer the eye,” pp 108, 104. 

So Ali Bey:—“I never saw but one flower Sis whole of my 
stay at Meoog, which was upon the way to Arafat Vol.ii. p. 99. 
Mecca “is situated at the bottom of a sandy valley, surrounded 
on il sides by naked mountains, without brook, river, or any run- 
ning water; without trees, plants, or any species of vegetation.” 
Vol. ii. p. 112. Again:—The aridity of the country ie such 
that there is hardly a plant to be seen near the city, or upon the 
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Valley of In the immediate vicinity of Mecca the hills are 
formed of quartz and gneiss; but a little to the east, 
grey strata of granite appear, and within one or two 
miles of the city, lofty and rugged peaks (as the 
Jabal Ndr or Hird,)* begin to shoot upwards in 
grand and commanding masses. The valley of 
Mecca is about two miles in length, The general 
direction and elope is from north to south; but at 
the upper or northern -extremity, where the. way 





neighbouring mountains..,.We may not expect to find at Mecca 
anything like a meadow, or still lesa a garden....They do not sow 
any grain, for the too ungrateful soil would not produce any plant 
to the cultivator. The soil refuses to yield even spontanedus pro~ 
ductions, of which it is 60 liberal clsewheré. In short, there are 
‘but three or four trees upon the spot where formerly stood the 
house of Abu Taleb, the uncle of the prophet; and six or eight 
others scattered here and there. These trees are prickly, and 
produce a small fruit similar to the jujube, which is called nebbak 
by the Arabs.” Vol. ii. p. 110. 

And of its environs, Burkhardt writes:—‘As soon as we pass 
these extreme precincts of Mecca, the desert presen’s itself; for 
neither gardens, trees, nor pleasure-houses line the avenues to the 
town, which is surrounded on every side by barren sandy valleys, 
and equally barren hills. A stranger placed on the great road to 
‘Taif, just beyond the turn of the hill in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the sheriff's garden house, would think himself as far re- 
moved from human society, as if he were in the midst of the 
Nubian desert.” p. 181. This he ascribes to indolence and 
apatby, seeing that water “can be easily obtained at about thirty 
feet below the ¢urface.” But there must, nevertheless, be some 
natural defect in the gravelly and sandy soil of Mecca, else the 
maunificence of the Moslem rulers, and the notorious avarica of 
ity inhabitants, would long ere this have planted trees and aes 
for profit, if not to beautify the town. 

» Burkhardt, p. 175, and note. 
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leads to Arafat and 'TAif,it bende to the eastward; 
and at the southern or lower end, where the road 
branches off to Yemen, Jedda, and Syria, there is 
a still more decided bend to the west.* At the 
latter curve the valley opens out to a breadth of 
above half a mile, and it is in the spacious amphi- 
theatre thus shut in by rocks and mountains, that 
the Kaaba, and the main portions of the city both 
ancient and modern, were founded. The surround- 
ing rocks ‘rise precipitously two or three hundred 
feet, and on the eastern side reach to a height of 
five hundred feet. It is, here that the craggy defiles 
of Abu Cobeis, the most lofty of all the hills encir- 
cling the valley, overhang the quarter of the town 
in which Abd al Muttalib and his family lived. 
About three furlongs te the north-east of the Kaaba, 
the spot of Mahomet’s birth is still pointed out to 
the pious pilgrim as the Sheb Mauldd, and hard by 
is the Sheb Ali (of quarter in which Ali resided), 
both built upon the declivity of the rock.¢ 


* The high road to Medina and Syria takes this southerly oir- 
cuit, A direct road has been made through a dip in the mountain 
to the north-west of the city. This is facilitated by steps cut out 
of the rock—a modern work, ascribed to one of the Barmecide 
family. See Burkhardt, p. 129; Burton, vol. iii. p. 144. 

+ The above details are taken from Burkhardt and Ali Bey, 
chie@y from the former, who thus describes the valley:— 

“ This town is situated in a valley, narrow and sandy, the main 
direction of which is from north to south; but it inclines towards 
the north-west ncar the southern extremity of the town. In 
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Climate. Though within the tropics, Mecca has not the 
usual tropical showers. The rainy season begins 





breadth this valley varies from 100 to 700 paces; the chief part 
of the city being placed where the valley is most broad." In the 
narrower part are single rows of houses only, or detached shops. 
The town itself covers a space of about 1500 paces in, length, 
from the quarter called El Shebeyka to the extremity of the Mala; 
but the whole extent of ground comprehended under the denomi- 
nation of Mekka, from the suburb called Djerouel (where is the 
entrance from Djidda) to the suburb called Moabede (on the Tayf 
road), amounts to 8,500 paces. The mountains enciosing this 
valley are from 200 to 500 feet in height, completely barren and 
destitute of trees. The principal chain lies on the eastern side of 
the town: the valley slopes gently towards the south, where stands 
the quarter called El Mesfale (the low place). The rain-water 
from the town is lost towards the south of Mesfale in the open 
valley named Wady el Tarafeyn. Most of the town is aituated 
in the valley itself; but there are also parts built on the sides of 
the mountains, principally of the eastern chain, where the primi- 
tive habitations of the Koreysh, an@ the ancient town, appear to 
have been placed.” Burkhardt, p, 108. 

Ali Bey gives the “mean breadth” of the valley at 155 toises. 
The present town, he says, “ covers a line of 900 toises in Jength, 
and 266 in breadth at its centre, which extends from ast to west.” 
Vol. ii. p. 94. 

Burton writes:—“ The site is a winding valley,on a small plateau, 
half-way below the Ghats.” Its utmost length is two-and-a-half 
miles from the Mabddah (north) to the southern mount Jiyad; and 
three-quarters of a mile would be the extreme breadth between 
Abu Kubays eastward,—upon whose western slope the most solid 
mass of the town clustere,—and Jebel Hindi, westward of the city. 
In the centre of this line stands the Kaabah.” Vol. iii. p. 820. 

It.is much to“be regretted that Lieut. Burton has not employed 
his clear and graphic pen in giving us a more detailed account of 
Mecca, He excuses himself by saying that “ Ali Bey and Burk- 
hardt have already said all that requires saying.” Yet variety of 
testimony is valuable: and such an account as he has given ua of 
Medina is still a desideratum. 


2} The Valley of Mecca. d ? 


about December. The clouds do not discharge 
their precious freight continuously or with regularity. 
Sometimes the rain descends with such excessive 
violence as to inundate the little valley with floods 
from Arafat. Even in the summer, rain is not un- 
frequent. The seasons are thus uncertain, and the 
horrors of continued drought are occasionally ex- 
perienced. The heat, especially in the months of 
autumn, is oppressive.* The surrounding ridges 
intercept the zephyrs that would otherwise reach 
the close and sultry valley; the sun beats with 
violence on the bare gravelly soil, and reflects an 
intense and distressing glate. The native of Mecca, 
acclimated to the narrow vale, may regard with 
complacency its inhospitable atmosphere,f but the 
traveller, even in the depth of winter, complains 
of a stifling closeness and suffocating warmth, 





* Burkhagdt saye it ie most severe from August to October. 
He mentions that “a suffocating hot wind pervaded the atmosphere 
for five successive dsys in September,” p. 240. Ali Bey says— 
“Tt may be imagined how great must be the heat in summer, 
when in the month of January, with the windows open, I could 
scarcely endure the sheet of the bed upon me, and the butter at 
the aame period was always liquid like water.” Vol. ii. p. 112. 
Burton writes;—“ The heat reverberated by the bare rocks is in~ 
tense, and the normal atmosphere of an eastern town communi- 
cates a faint lassitude to the body, and irritability to the mind.” 
Vol. iii. p. 819. 

+ Some years after the Hegira, the refugees began to ini Be 
their native Mecca, and some touching verses are preserved ex- 
pressive of their fond affection for its sterile sail and the springs 
in ite vicinity. 
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Fondveners- Such is the spot, barren and unpromising though 


tion with 
which it is 


the ret 


it be, on which the Arabs look with fond and super- 
stitious reverence as the cradle of their Destiny, and 
the arena of the remote events which gave birth to 
their Faith, Here Hagar alighted with Ishmael, 
and paced with troubled steps the space between 
the little hill of Safa (a spur of Abu Cobeis), and 
the eminence of Marwé, an offshoot on the opposite 
side of the valley from the lower range of Keyckéan.* 
Here the Bani Jorhom established themselves upon 
the falling fortunes of the ancestors of the Coreish; 
and from hence they were expelled by the Bani 
Khozfa, the new invaders from the south. It was 
in this pent-up vale that Cossay nourished hie 
ambitious plans, and, in the neighbouring defilea 
of Min&, asserted them by a bloody encounter with 
the Bani Sfifa: and here he established the Coreish 
in their supremacy. It was hard by the Kaaba 
that his descendants, the children of Abd al Dar 
and of Abd Menff were drawn up in battle array 
to fight for the sovereign prerogative. It was here 
that Hashim exhibited his glorious liberality; and 
on this spot that Abd al Muttalib toiled with his 
solitary son till he discovered the ancient well of 
Zamzam, Thousands of such associations crowd’ 





* Burton calls “Marwah little rise like Safa in the Jower 
slope of Abu Kubays.” Vol. iii. p. 845. But in the plans both 
of Burkhardt and Ali Bey it would seem to be a spur from the, 
range on the opposite side of the-valley. 


E) Marriags of Abdallah and Amina. 9 


upon the mind of the weary pilgrim, as the minarets 
of the Kaaba rise before his longing eyes; and in the 
long vista of ages reaching even to Adam, his imagi- 
nation pictures multitudes of pious devotees in every 
age and from all quarters of the globe, flocking to the 
little yalley, making their seven circuits of the holy 
house, kissing the mysterious stone, and drinking 
of the sacred water. Well then may the Arab 
regard the fane, and its surrounding rocks, with awe 
and admiration. 


At the period of Abraha’s retreat from Mecca,” ssdauah 
Abd al Muttalib, now above seventy years of age, ASS) mers 
enjoyed the rank and consideration of the foremost 4” 
chief of Mecca. A few months previous to this 
event, he had taken his youngest son ABDALLAH, 
then about four-and-twenty years of age, to the 
house of Wuheib, a distant kinsman descended from 
Zobra, bsother of*the famous Cossay; and there 
affianced him to Amtna the daughter of Wahb, 
brother of Wuheib, under whose guardianship she 
Yved. At the same time Abd al Muttalib, not- 





* By M. Caussin de Perceval’s calculations, this event occurred 
in June 670 A.D. 

Abdallah, or servant of God, (corresponding with the Hebrew 
Albdisl,) was @ name common among the ante-Mahometan Arabs. 
Conf. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 126, vol. fi. pp. 286, 484, 436. 
Mahomet’s nurse, Halima, was the daughter of a person called 
Abdallsh, and had a son of the same name. Vide Kétib al 
Wiéckidi, p. 28}. 

7 


Death of 
Abdallsh, 
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withstanding his advanced age, bethought him 
of a matrimonial alliance on bis own account, and 
married Hilsh the cousin of Amina and daughter of 
Wuheib. Of this late marriage, the famous Hamza 
was the first fruite.* 

As was customary, when the marriage was con- 
summated at the home of the bride, Abdallah 
remained with her there for three days. Not long 
after, he set out during the pregnancy of bis wife 
on 9 mercantile expedition to Ghazza (Gaza) in 


the south of Syria. On his way back he sickened 


at Medina, and was left by the caravaa there 
with his father’s maternal relatives of the Bani 


* Hamzs is eaid to have been four years older than Mahomet. 
Vide Kath al Wackidi, p. 20, margin. This would either imply 
that Abdallah was married at least four years to Amina before 
Mahomet's birth, which is not likely, and is opposed to the tra~ 
dition of Amina’s early conception; or that Abd al Muttalib 
married Halah at least four years before his son mazried Amina, 
which is also opposed to tradition. Wherefore, following the tra- 
ditions regarding the aimttultancous marriage of Abdallah and his 
father, we must hold thak4amza was not older than Mahomet, 

t The absurd story (of which there are many versions incoy, 
sistent with one another) of s woman offering herself without 
success to Abdallah while on his way to Wuheib's house, but de- 
clining his advances when he was returning thence because the 
prophetic light had departed from his forehead, falls under the 
Canon IE. p, . Some make this woman to be a sister of the 
Christian Waraca. Having beard from her brother tidings of the 
coming prophet, she recognized in Abdallah's forehead the-pro- 
phetic light, and coveted to be the mother of the prophet! This 
fable perhaps gave rise to the later legend that many Meccan 
damsels died of envy the night of Abdallah’s marriage. 


x] Death of Abdallah, . Uu 


Najjar.* Abd al Muttalib, learning of Abdallah’s 
sickness from his comrades, despatched his son 
Harith to take care of him. On reaching Medina, 
Hérith found that his brother had died about a 
month after the departure of the caravan, and was 
buried in the house of Nabigha in the quarter of 
the Bani Adi. He returned with these tidings, and 
his father and brethren grieved sore for Abdallah. 
He was -five and twenty years of age at his death, 
and Amina had not yet been delivered.t He left 
behind him five camels fed on wild shrubs,t a 
flock of goats, and a slave girl called Omm Ayman 
(and also Baraka), who ‘tended the infant born by 
his widow. This little property, and the house in 
which he dwelt, were all the inheritance Mahomet 
received from his father; but, little as it was, the 
simple habits of the Arab required no more, and 
instead of being evidence of poverty the female 


EE en ee TE 


* It will be remembered that Abd si Muttalib’s mother, Salma, 
(Hishim's wife,) belonged to Medina, apd to this tribe. See In- 
troduction, chap iv. p. ccli, She was of the family Bani Adi 
mentioned below. 

+ This statement is from Kath at Wackidi,p.18. He mentions 
other accounts, such as that Abdallah went to Medina to purchase 
dates; and that he died eighteen months (according to some, seven 
months) after Mahomet’s birth. But he gives the preference to 
the version transcribed in the text. 

SeXauib al Waokidi, p. 18}. Shay WSN) Slo | Garo 
S31 JSl5 —that is to say, camels not reared snd fed at home, 
and therefore of an inferior kind. 
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slave ie rather an indication of prosperity and 
comfort.* 


Amina Passing over, as fabulous and unworthy of credit, 
tairehou the the marvellous incidents attending the gestation of 
20th August, 


s0.A.D. the prophet and his first appearance in the world,f 





* See Sprenger, p. 81. The house was sold by a son of Abu’ 
Téllib to one of the Coreish for twenty dinars. Tabari. 

+ The miracles attending the birth of Mahomet are very favorite 
topics with modern Moslems. See exempli gratid, the pverile tales 
from the Maulid Sharif, or Ennobled Nativity, ih No. xxxiv. 
of the Caleutta Review, p. 404 et. seg. ‘Amina relates that she 
heard a fearful noise which cast her into an agony of terror, bat 
immediately a white bird came, and laying its wing upon her 
‘bosom, restored her sonfidence;—she became thirsty, and anéh a 
cup of delicious-beverage, white as milk, and sweet like honey, 
was presented by an unseen hand ;—heavenly voices and the tread 
of steps were heard around her, but no person was seen;—a sheet 
‘was’ let down from heaven, and a voi proclaimed that the blessed 
Mohammed was to be screened from mortal view ;—birds of Para- 
dise, with ruby beaks and wings of emerald, strutted along rega- 
Jing her with heavenly warbling; panes from above scattered 
aromas around her, &c. 

“No sooner was Mohammed born hate prostrate himsolf on 
the ground, and raising bia bands, prayed earnestly for the pardon of 
his people, &e.” His aumt Safia related six miraculous things:— 
det. That he was born circumcised avd with his navel cut, 2nd, 
Jn a clear voice the new born babe recited the creed. 8rd. The 
“seal of prophecy” was written on bis back in letters of light, 
&o. “Three persons, brilliant as the sun, appeared from heaven. 
Ong held « silver goblet: the second an emerald tray: the third 
@ ilken towel; chey washed him seven times; then blessed and 
saluted him with » glorious address as the “ Prince of Mankind.” 

‘These tales, however implicitly believed by credulous Mahame- 
tans, are modern. The ancient biographies themselves, as might 
have been expected, are not free from absurd stories, The fol- 
lowing are examples. 


1] Dats of Birth. 13 


it suffices to state that the widowed Amina gave 
birth to a son in the autumn of the year 570 A.D. 
It is a vain attempt to fix with certainty the precise 
date of the birth, for the materials are too vague 
and discrepant to be subjected to so close a calcu- 


At the moment of Mahomet’s birth, a light proceeded from 
Amina, which rendered visible the palaces and atreets of Bostra, 
and the necks of the camels there. Kdtih al Wéckidi,‘p. 184; 
Hishdmi, p. 80. ‘This evidently originated in the mistaken appli- 
cation of some metaphorical saying, such as that “the light of 
Islam, which in after days proceeded from the infant now born, 
has illuminated Syria and Pewia.” It is remarkable that the 
honest but credulous Katib al Wackidi leaves Hishimi far behind 
in his relation of these miracles. His traditions make Mahomet 
as soon as born to support himself on his hands, seize a handful 
of earth, and raise up his head to heaven. He was born clean, 
and circumcised, whereat Abd al Muttalib greatly marvelled. So 
of Amina, it is aaid that she felt no weight or inconvenience from 
the embryo; that heavenly messengers came to her, and saluted her 
as the mother elect of him who was to be the prophet and lord of his 
people; that she was desired by them to call the child Ahmed; 
that alarmed by these visions she, by the advice of ber female 
acquaintance, hung pieces of iron as chars#is on her arms and neck, 
&o. Kath al Wéckidi, p. 18. Sprenger infers from these tra- 
ditions, that the mother had a weak and nervous temperament, 
inherited by her son. But I rather think that the traditions them- 
selves should be discarded as utterly untrustworthy, both on ac- 
count of the period, and the subjett matter of which they treat. 
See Canons I. 4, and II. p, in chapter i. of the Introduction. 

One tradition makes Amina say, ‘I have had children, but 
never was the embryo of one heavier than that of Mahomet.” 
The,Secretary of Wéckidi (p. 18) rejects this tradition, because 
he saya Amina never had any child except Mahomet; but its very 
existence is a good illustration of the recklessness of Mahometan 
traditionists. 
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‘We may be content to know that the event 
occurred about fifty-five days after the attack of 
Abraha;* and may accept, as an approximation, the 
date of M. Caussin de Perceval (whose calcwlations 
have already been recommended for general accept- 
ance), namely, the 20th of August, 570 A.D.t 


© Kati al Wackidi, p. 184. 

t We know accurately the date of Mahomet’s death, but we 
cannot calculate backwards with certainty even the year of his 
birth, because his life is variously stated as extending from sixty- 
three to sixty-five years: and, pesides this, there is a doubt whe- 
ther the year meant isa Yanary ora leateoler one, See Imtro- 
duction, chapter, iii. p, xlix note. 

‘The Arab historians give various dates, as the fortieth year of 
of Kesra’s reign, or the 880th of the Seleucide Dynasty, which 
answers to 570 A.D.; others the forty-firet, the forty-second, or 
the forty-third of Kears'a reign, that Gs the 881st, 882nd, or 888rd. 
of the era of Alexander. 

Mz de Sacy fixes the date as the 20th of April A.D.571; on 
the assumption that the lunar year was clways in force at Mecca. 
But he adds,—“ £n vain chercheroit-on & determiner l’epoque de 
da naissance de Mahomet d'une maniere qui ne laissit subsister 
aucune incertitude.” See the question discussed “by him p. 43, 
et seg. Memoire des Arabes avant. Mahomet, tome xviii. Mem. 
Acad. Inacrip. et Belles Lettres. 

H. v. Hammer fixes on 569 A.D.; and Sprenger notes two 
dates as possible, viz. 18th April 571, and 18th May 567, A.D. 
@. 74.) 

‘The common, .date given by Mahometan writers is the 12th of 
RabiL; but other authorities give the 2nd, and others again the 
10th of that month. Kats al Wackids, Pp. 18}. But jt is 
scarcely possible to believe that the date could, under ordinary 
circumstances in Meccan society as then constituted, have been 
remembered with perfect accuracy. 
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No sooner was the infant born, than Amina sent 
to tell Abd al Muttalib. The messenger carrying 
the good tidings, reached the Chief as he sat in the 
aacred enclosure of the Kaaba, in the midst of his 
sons and the principal men of his tribe; and he 
rejoiced and rose up, and those that were with him. 
And he went to Amina, who told him all that had 
taken place. So he took the young child in his 
arms, gnd went to the Kaaba; and as he stood 


There are two points affecting the traditions on this head 
which have not attracted sufficient notice. The first is that 
Monday is by all traditionists regarded as a remarkable day in 
Mahomet’s history, on which the chief evente of his life occurred. 
Thus an old tradition:—“ The prophet was born on a Monday; he 
restored to ita place the black stone on a Monday; he assumed hia 
prophetical office on a Monday; he fled from Mecca on a Monday; 
he reached Medina on a Monday; he expired on a Monday.” 
Tabari,p. 214; Kati al Wackidi, p. 87; Hishdmi, p. 178, marg. 
gloss. Nay, Wackidi makes him to have been conceived on a 
Monday. Kétib al Wackidi, p. 18. This conceit no doubt origi- 
nated in Mahomet’s death, and one or two other salient incidents 
of his life, really falling on a Monday; and hence the same day 
was superstitiously extended backwards to unknown dates. When 
Monday was once fixed upon as the day of his birth, it led to 
calculations thereon (see Sprenger, p. 75 note,) and that again to a 
variety of date. : 

Secondly: something of the same spirit Jed to the assamption 
that the prophet was born in the same month and on the same day 
of the month, oa well as of the week, on which he died. He died 
on Monday the 12th of Rabi Z; and therefore the'tradition which 
assigns Monday the 12th of Rabi I as the day also of his birth is 
the most popular. But that such minutim as the day either of the 
month or week were likely to be remembered so long after eape= 
cially in the case of an orphan, is inconsistent with Canon I. 4, 
chapter i. of the Introduction. 





Joy of Abd 
al Muttalib. 


‘The child 

ig called 
Mohammad, 
Derivation of 
the name, 
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beside the holy house, he gave thanks to God. 
The child was called Monasmap.* 

This name was rare among the Arabs, but not 
unknown. It is derived from the root Hamd 
[scm ] and signifies “The Praised.” Another 
form is AnMAD, which having been erroneously em- 
ployed as a translation of “ The Paraclete” in some 
Arabic version of the New Testament, became a 
favorite term with Mahometans, especially, in ad- 
dressing Jews and Christians; for it was (they said,) 
the title under which the prophet had been in their 
books predicted Following the established usage 
of Christendom, I will style Mohammad Manoner, 


* The ebove is in the simple words of Wickidi. Xésb al 
Wéckidi, p. 19. Though some of ,the incidenta are perhaps of 
late growth (as the visit to the Kaaba,) yet they have been in the 
text retained as at least possible. In the original are several 
palpable fabrications: as that Amina told Abdal Muttalib of her 
visions, and the command of the angekthat the child should be 
called Ahmad. The prayer of Abd al Muttalib at the Kaaba is 
also apocryphal, being evidently composed in a Mahometan strain. 

+ It may be of some importance to show that the name was 
known and used in Arabie before Mahomet’s birth. We have 
seen that his grandfather was called Sheba al Hamd, which is the 
game word. The form of Ahmad was very rare, but we find it in 
‘use among the Bani Bakr ibn Wail, about thirty or forty years 
before Mahomet. Vide M. ©. de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 878. We 
have a Mohammad, son of Sofiin, of the Tamim tribe, born be- 
fore 500 A.D. Zbid, p. 297. We meet also with a Mohammad 
of the tribe of Aws, born about 580 A.D. Ibid, Table vii. 
Among the followera of the prophet killed at Kheibar, we find a 
Mahmud ibn Maslama (elsewhere called Mohammad ibn Maslama,) 
whose name could not bave had any connexion with that of 


1] Infancy. 7 
It was not the custom for the higher class ofr Ths infant 


not nursed 


women at Mecca to nurse their own children. They y nine mother, 
procured nurses for them, or gave them out to nurse 
among the neighbouring Bedouin tribes, where was 
gained the double advantage of a robust frame, 


Mahomet, he was also an Awsite. Wishdmi, p. $41; Kétid al 
Wéckidi, p. 121. The Secretary, in a chapter devoted to the 
subject, mentions five of the same name before the prophet:—1. 
Mohammad ibn Khoddaya, of the Bani Dzakwan, who went to 
Abraha, and remained with him in the profession of Christianity ; 
@ couplet by a brother of this man is quoted, in which the name 
occurs, 2, Mobammad iba Saffin, of the Bani Tamim. 8, Mo- 
hammad ibn Joshamt, of the’ Bani Suwfat. 4. Mohammad al 
Asiyadi. 5. Mohammad al Fockim!. But with the usual Maho- 
metan credulity and desire to exhibit anticipations of the prophet, 
the Kftib al Wackidi adds that these names were given by such 
Arabs as had learnt, from Jews, Christians, or Soothsayers, that a 
prophet eo named was about to arise in Arabia; and the parents, 
in the fond hope each that his child would turn out to be the 
expected prophet, called it by his name] In the second instance 
this intelligence is said to have been imparted by a Christian 
bishop. Kétd al WaclAdi, p. 32. 

‘The word Ahmad must have occurred by mistake in some early 
Arabic translation of John’s Goepel, for the Comforter,” mepuxhurog 
for rapardgrog; or was forged as such by some ignorant or de- 
signing monk in Mahomet’s time. Hence the partiality for this 
name, which was held to be a promise or prophecy of Mahomet. 

The Secretary of Wackidi has a chapter devoted to the titles of 
the prophet. Among these are pe ile weak ck. 
The last of these means ! Obliviator,” or “ Blotter gut:” and is thus 
interpreted asi) ype Colne a Late alll UU abel Ll, 
“Bébsnse God blots out through him the sins of his followera:” 
or—as farther explained,—“blots out through him unbelief.” 
Kéth al Wiackidi, p. 194. 
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and the pure speech and free manners of the 
desert.* 


bat forafew The infant Mahomet, shortly after his birth, was 


day by 
‘Thaeiba; 


made over to Thueiba, a slave woman of his uncle 
Aba Lahab, who had lately nursed Hamzat 
Though he was suckled by her for a very few days, 
he retained in after life a lively sense of the connec- 
tion thus formed. Both Mahomet and Khadija 
were wont to express in grateful terms their respect 
for her. Mahomet himself offered to her regularly 
gifts of clothes and other presents until the seventh 
year of the Hegira, when, upon his return from 


* Burkhardt states that this practice is common still among the 
Shereefa of Mecca. At eight days old the infant iseent away and, 
excepting visit at the sixth month,loes not return to his parents 
till eight or ten years of age. The Bani Hodheil, Thakif, Coreish, 
and Harb, are mentioned as tribes to which the infants are thus 
vent; and (which is singular evidence of the stability of Arab 
tribes and customs,) to these is added the Bani Sad, the very 
tribe to which the infant Mahomet was made over. Burkhardt's 
Travels, pp. 229-231. This is corroborated by Burton; vol. ii, 
p. 808, vol. iii. p. 49. Weil assigns another reason for this prac- 
tive, viz., the anxiety of the Meccan mothers, by avoiding nursing, 
to on Jarge families, and to preserve their constitutions, '(p. 24. 
note 7. 

t Foster-relationship was regarded by the Arabs as a very near 
tie, and therefore all those are carefully noted by the biographert 
who had been nursed “with Mahomet,” (or as Sprenger puts it 
“with the same milk.”) Ali, when at Medina, proposed t 
Mahomet that he should marry Hamza's daughter, and prsisec 
her beauty to him; but Mahomet refrained, saying that a daughte: 
of his foster-brother was not lawful for him. Kdub al Wackid: 
p. 20. 
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Kheibar, tidings were brought of her death. Then 
Mahomet enquired after her son Masrtth, his foster- 
brother; but he too was dead, and she had left no 
relatives.* 

After Thueiba had suckled the child for several and then 
days,t a party of the Bani Sedd (a tribe of the free” 


Bani Hawizin,}) arrived at Mecca with ten women Ered 


who offered themselves as nurses for the Meccan 
infants, They were soon provided with children, 
excepting Halima, who was at last with difficulty 
persuaded to take the infant Mahomet; for it was 
to the father that the nurses chiefly looked for a 
liberal reward, and the charge of the orphan child 
had been already declined by the party. The 


> 

* These pleasing traits of Mahomet’s character will be found 
at p. 20 of the Katib al Wackidi. It is added that Khadija 
sought to purchase Thueiba that she might set her at liberty, but 
Abu Lahab refused. Sfter Mahomet had fled from Mecca, Abu 
Luhab himself set her free; and the credulous traditionista relate 
that on thia account he experienced a minute remission of his tor- 
ments in hell. 

t So Wackidi Le p. 20. Weil (p. 25, note 8) adduces 
traditions, but apparently not good ones, for a longer period. If 
the nurses used (as is said) to come to Mecca twice # year in 
spring and in harvest, they must have arrived on the present 
oosasion in autumn, net long after the date which I have adopted 
as that of Mahomet’s birth. 

+ Descended from Khasafa, Cays, Ayla, Modhar, and Maddd, 
nfl therefore of the same origin as the Coreish. See Introduc- 
tion, chapter iii. p. exev. 


‘Mahomet re- 


the Bunt Babd 


till five years 
old, 
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legends of after days have encircled Halima’s jour- 
ney home with a halo of miraculous prosperity, but 
this it does not lie within my province to relate.* 


The infancy, and part of the childhood of Maho- 
met, were spent with Halima and her husband,f 
among the Bani Sadéd. At two years of age she 
weaned him and took him to his home. Amina 
was so delighted with the healthy and robust appear- 
ance of her infant, who looked like a child of double 
the age, that she said— take him with thee back 
again to the desert; much do J fear for him the un- 
healthy air of Mecca.” So Halima returned with 
him to her tribe. When another two years were 


* For example, Amina said to the nurse that for three succes- 
sive nights she had been told in a vision that one of the family of 
Abu Dzueib was destined to nurse her infant; when, to her 
astonishment, Halima replied, that ts my husband's name! Neither 
Halfma nor her camel had any milk for her own child on the 
journey to Mecea; but, no sooner had she received''the infant 
Mahomet, than she had abundance for both, and so had the camel. 
Her white donkey could hardly move along on the road to Mecca 
for weakness; but on the way home it outstripped all the others, 
80 that their fellow travellers marveled exceedingly. Itwasa year 
of famine, yet the Lord go blessed Halima, for the little Maho- 
met's eake, that her cattle always returned fat and with plenty of 
milk, while those of every other person in the tribe were lean and 
dry:—and many other such stories. See the legend as given by 
Sprenger, p. 148; Kath al Wachidi, p, 20}; and Hishdmi (who 
here indulges more in the marvellous than the Secretary,) p. 81. 

The Katib al Wackidi makes the husband's name Abu 
Daueib (p. 20}), but some call him Htrith, and name Hallma’s 
Abu Dzueib. 


] He is seized with a Fit. 21 


ended, some strange event occurred to the boy which 
greatly alarmed his nurse. It was probably a fit of ts seized 
epilepsy; but Mahometan legends have invested it waa te 
with so many marvellous features, that it is difficult 
to discover the real facts. It is certain that the 


* ‘The following is the account of Wackidi, who is more con- 
cise than the other biographers on the subjecti— When four 
years of age, he was one morning playing with his (foster) brother 
and sister among the cattle, close by theencampment, And there 
came two angels whe cut open his body and drew forth from 
thence the black drop, and cast it from them, and washed his in- 
side with water of snow frem a golden platter. Then they 
weighed him against a thousand of his people, aud he out-weighed 
them all: and the one of theth said unto the other—“Jet him 
go, for verily if thou wert to weigh him against the whole of his 
people, he would out-weigh them all.” His (foster) brother seeing 
this, ran screaming to his mother, who with her husband hastene: 
to the spot aud found the tad pale and affrighted.” dtd al 
Wackidi, p. 20}. 

Hishami and other later writera add that her husband concluded 
that he had ‘had a fit,2—-__ye |—and advieod her to take him 
home to his mother. Arrived at Mecca, she confessed after some 
hesitation what had occurred. “Ah!” exclaimed Amina, “didst 
thou fear that a devil had possessed him?" ale ed ptt \ 
ylhut! |. —Bhe proceeded to say that such could never be the case 
with a child whose birth had been preceded and followed by so 
many prodigies, and recounted them in detail. Then she added, 
“leave him with me and depart in peace, and heaven direct thee!” 
From this Sprenger rightly concludes (p. 78) that according to 
Hisbami the child did not returh with Halima; but Wackidi 
bs ly states the reverse. 

‘is legend is closely connected with Sura xciv. v.1. “Have 
WE not opened thy bresst?"—i.c. given thee relief. These words 
were afterwards construed literally into an actual opening, or 
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apprehensions of Halima, and her husband were 
aroused; for Arab superstition was wont to regard 
the subject of such ailments as under the influence 
of an evil spirit. They resolved to rid themselves 
of the charge, and Halima carried the child back to 
its mother. With some difficulty, Amina obtgined 
from her an account of what had happened, calmed 
her fears, and entreated her to resume the care of 
her boy. Halima loved her foster-child, and was 
not unwillingly persuaded to take him once more to 
her encampment. There she kept him for about a 
year longer, and watched him so closely that she 
would not suffer him to move out of her sight. But 
uneasiness was again excifed by fresh symptoms of 
a suspicious nature; and she set out finally to restore 
the boy to his mother, when he was about five years 





splitting up, of his chest; and, coupled with other eayings of 
Mahomet as to his being cleansed from the taint of sin, were 
wrought up into the story given above. + 

It ia possible, also, that Mahomet may have himself given a 
more developed nuclens for the legend, desiring thereby to en- 
hance the superstitious attachment of his people, and conve- 
niently referring the occasion of the cleansing and its romantic 
accormpaniments to thie early fit. But we cannot, with any 
approach to certainty, determine whether any and if s0 what part 
of the legend, owes its paternity to Mahomet directly; or whether 
it has been entirely fabricated out of the verse of the Coran referred 
to, and other metaphorical assertions of cleansing, construed 
literally. 

Other traditions hold that his chest was opened, and his heart 
cleansed, by the angels 2s above described, in adult life close 
by the Kaaba. It is enough to have shown what appears to be 
the origin of these mythical stories, 
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of age.* As she reached the outskirts of Mecca, 
the little Mahomet strayed, and she could not find 
him. In her perplexity she repaired to Abd al 
Muttalib, and he sent one of his sons to aid her in 
the search; the little boy was discovered wandering 
in Upper Mecca, and restored to his mother.t 

If we are right in regarding the attacks which Advantazes 
alarmed Halima as fits of a nervous or epileptic } Siatome! by 
nature, they exhibit in the constitution of Mahomet devce among 
the northal marks of those excited states and ecstatic’ *“°""™ 









“ When Halima took back the child to Mecca after its first 
attack, she told Amina that nething but sheer necessity would 
make her part with it-— sl per Jo SW ws ¥ bt 
Kati al Wéckidi, p. 204. After some persuasion she took him 
back with her, and kept him close in sight. But she was again 
startled (as the legend goes) by observing a cloud attendant upon 
the child, sheltering him froma the sun, moving as he moved, and 
stopping when he stopped. This alarmed her— <j Yep & 
Spel uyo Lay If there be any truth in the tradition, it probably 
impli a a renewal of symptoms of the former nature, 

Tt appeard extremely probable that these legends originated in 
some species of fact. One can hardly conceive their fabrication 
out of nothing, even admitting that the 94th Sura, and other 
metaphorical expressions, may have led to the marvellous 
additions. 

I have given in the text what appears to me the most probable 
narrative: but it must be confessed that the ground on which we 
here stand ie vague and uncertain, 

t Kath al Wackidi, p. 204 and 21. Hishimi makes the person 
who found him to be the famous Waraca; but Wackidi represents . 
Abd al Muttalib as ending one of his grandsons to the search. 
‘The'latter also gives some verses purporting to be Abd al Matta 
lib's prayer to the deity at the Kaabe to restore the child; but 
they appear to be apocryphal. 
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swoons which perhaps suggested to his own mind 
the idea of inspiration, as by his followers they were 
undoubtedly taken to be evidence of it, It is pro- 
bable that, in other respects, the constitution of 
Mahomet was rendered more robust, and his cha- 
racter more free and independent, by his five years’ 
residence among the Bani Sadd. At any rate his 
speech was thus formed upon one of the purest 
models of the beautiful language of the Peninsula; 
and it was his pride in after days to say,—" Verily, 
Tam the most perfect Arab amongst you; my des- 
cent, is from the Coreish, and my tongue is the tongue 
of the Bani Sadd."* When his eloquence began to 
form an important element towards his success, a 
pure language and an elegant dialect were advantages 
of essential moment. 

Mahomet ever retained ‘grateful impression of 
the kindness he had experienced as a child among 
the Bani Sadd. Haltma visited him at Mecca after 
his marriage with Khadija. “It was” (the tradition 
rons) “a year of drought, in which much cattle 
perished; and Mahomet spake to Khadija, and she 
gave to Halima a camel used to a litter, ands forty 
sheep; so she returned to her people.” Upon another 
occasion he spread out his mantle for her to sit upon, 


6) gil tee aly lad Glad Utd yg Ul Gt UI 
Kétib al Waockidi, p. 21; Hishdmi, p. 84. Sprenger translates the 
opening verb: “I speak best Arabic,” (p. 77); but it bas pro- 


hably a more extensive sicnifiestion 
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—a token of especial respect,—and placed his hand 
upon her in a familiar and affectionate manner.* 
Many yeara after when, on the expedition against 
Tif, he attacked the Bani Hawézin and took a mul- 
titude of them captive, they found ready access to 
his hgart by reminding him of the days when he was 
nursed among them.f About the same time a 
woman called Shima (by others Judima) was 
brought in with some other prisoners to the camp. 
When “they threatened her with their swords, she 
declared that she was the prophet’s foster-sister. 
Mahomet enquired how he should know the truth 





*Laydo de (yess lols ray Stal y ala, Id bas 
\gie-le. ye Katib al Wackidi, p. 21. It is added that Abu 
Bakr and Omar treated her with equal honor, omitting however 
the actions of fumiliar affeftion referred to in the extract just- 
quoted ; but to what period this refers is not upparent; for she 
could hardly have survived to their Caliphate. Indeed she appears 
to have died before the taking of Mecca and siege of Tif. 

Modern ttadition makes her tomb to be in the cemetery of Al 
Backt at Medina, which seems improbable. Burton, vol. ii. 
p. 808. 

+ Katib al Wockidi, pp. 21,181; Hishdmi, p.879. The depu- 
tation from the Bani Hawazin contained Mahomet’s foster uncle 
Abu Tharwan. Pointing to the enclosure in which the captives of 
their tribe were pent up, they said:— There are imprisoned thy 
(foster) relatives, thy aunts both maternal and paternal, thy 
nurses, and those that have fondled thee in their hosom. And we 
have suckled thee from our breasts. Verily we have seen thee a 
suckling, and never a better suckling than thou; and a weaned 
child, and never a better weaned child than thou; and we have 
thee # youth and never a better youth thanthou,”&c. And 
the heart of Mahomet was touched. 


in at _ 
year bi 
bergeginne takes 
him to Medi: 
575-6 A.D. 
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of this, and she replied: —Thou gavest me this bite 
upon my back, once upon a time when I carried 
thee on my hip.” The prophet recognized the 
mark, spread his mantle over her, and made her to 
sit down by him. He gave her the option of 
remaining in honour and dignity with him, but 
she preferred to return with a present to her 
people.* 


The sixth year of ‘his life Mahomet “gpent at 
Mecca under the care of his mother. When it was 


™* nearly at an end she planned a visit to Medina, 


where she longed to show her boy to the matérnal 
relatives of his father. So she departed with her 
slave girl Omm Ayman (Baraka,) who tended the 
child; and they rode upon two camels.f Arrived 
in Medina, she alighted at the house of Nabigha, 
where her husband had died and was buried. The 
visit was of sufficient duration to imprint the scene 
and the society upon the memory of the juvenile 


Reminiscenes Mahomet. He used in later days to call to recollec- 


of the visit, 


tion things that happened on this occasion.. Seven 
and forty years afterwards when he entered Medina 


as a refugee, he recognized the lofty quarters of the 


* Kétth al Wéokidi, p. 204; Hishdmé, p. 879. It ia added 
‘the Bani Sald say that he aleo gave her s male snd a female 
slave; and that she united them in marriage, but they left no 
issue.” S 

{ The number of the party is not stated; but there would be 
one if not two camel drivers, and perhaps a guide besides. 
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Bani Adi, and said—*In this house I sported with 
Aynasa, a little girl ‘of Medina; and with my 
cousins, I used to put to flight the birds that alighted 
upon the roof.” As he gazed upon the mansion, he 
added,—“here it was my mother lodged with me; 
in thig very place is the tomb of my father; and it 
was there, in that well,® of the Bani Adi, that I 
learnt to swim.” 


After sojourning at Medina about a month, Amina Daath of 
bethought sher of returning to Mecca, and set out in retura “ee 


‘Mahomet to 


the same manner as she had come. But when she Mecca. 


had reached about half way a spot called Abwi, 
she fell sick and died; and she was buried there. 
The little orphan was carried upon the camels to 
Mecca by his nurse Baraka (Omm Ayman) who, 
although then quite a,girl, was a faithful nurse to 
the. child, and continued to be his constant attendant. 


The early loss of his mother, around whom his tmpression 


constant heart ands impressible affections had en- 
twined themselves, no doubt imparted to the youthful “**** 
Mahomet something of that pensive and meditative 
character by which he was afterwards distinguished. 
In his’seventh year he could appreciate the bereave- 
ment, and feel the desolation of his orphan state. 
In the Coran he has alluded touchingly to the sub- 
ject. While re-assuring his heart of the divine 
favour, he recounts the mercies of the Almighty; 
and amongst them the first is this,—“Did he not 


* Or pond. 
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Jind thee an orphan, and furnished thee with a 
refuge?”* On his pilgrimage from Medina to 
Hodeibia he visited his mother’s tomb, and he lifted 
up his voice and wept, and his followers likewise 
wept around him. And they asked him concerning 
it, and he said,—“This is the grave of my mother: 
the Lord hath permitted me to visit it, And 
I sought leave to pray for her, but it was not 
granted. So I called my mother to remembrance, 
and the tender memory of her overcame imc, and 
I wept." 

The charge of the orphan was now undertaken 
by his grandfather Abd al Muttalib, who had*by 
this time redched the patriarchal age of four-score 





* Sura xciii. v. 6. ‘ 2 

+ The whole of this account is from the Katib al Wéokidi, p. 214; 
where is added the following tradition:—“ After the conquest of 
Mecca, Mahomet sat down by his mother’s tomb, und the people 
sat around him, and he had the appearaxce of one hqlding a con- 
yerastion with another. Then he got up, weeping; and Omar 
said, Ok thou to whom I would sacrifice father and mother! Why 
dost thou weep? He replied: —This is the tom of my mother: the 
Lord hath permitted me to visit it, and I asked leave to implore 
pardon for her, and it was not granted; so I called her tf remem- 
brance; and the tender recollection of her came over me, and I wept. 
And he was never seen to weep more bitterly than ‘he did then.” 
But Wackidi's Secretary says this tradition is a mistake; for it 
supposes the tomb of Mahomet’s mother to be in Mecca, whereas 
it is at Abwi. The prohibition, however, against praying for his 
mother's sulvation is given in other traditions, and seems, well 
supported. It forms a singular instance of the sternness and 
severity of the dogmas of Mahomet in respect of those who died 
in ignorance of the faith, 
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years. The child was treated by him with singular 
fondness. A rug used to be spread under the shadow 
of the Kaaba, and on it the aged chief reclined in 
shelter from the heat of the sum. Around the carpet, 
but at a respectful distance, sat his sons. The little 
Mahomet was wont to run close up to the patriarch, 
and unceremoniously take possession of his rug; his 
sons would seek to drive him off; but Abd al Mut- 
talib would interpose saying, “Let my little son 
alone,” ‘stoke him on the back, and delight to ~ 
watch his childish prattle. The boy was still 
under the care of his nurse Baraka; but he would 
ever and anon quit her, and run into the apartment 
of his grandfather cven when he was alone or 
asleep.* 

The guardianship of Abd al Muttalib lasted but Abd a 
two years, for he died eight years after the attack of wea 
Abraha, at the mature old age of four score years 
and two,, The orphan child felt bitterly the loss of 
his indulgent grandfather ;f as he followed the bier to 
the cemetery of Hajin, he was seen to weep; and 


dies 





* Highdmi, p. 85; Kétib al Wéckidi, p. 22. Many” incidents 
are added to the narrative, taken evidently from the point of view 
of later years. ‘Thus Abd al Muttalib says:—“ Let him alone for 
he has a great destiny, and will be the inkeritor of @ kingdom;"— 
Qe nigh 451, —Wickidi adds the injunction which the nurse 
Baraka wsed to receive from the patriarch ; Beware lest thou let 
him fall into the hands of the Jews and Christians, for they are 
looBing out for him, and would injure him! 

+ Kétib al Wéokidi, p. 22, where it is eaid that Mahomet was 
eight yeara of age, when his grandfather died eighty-eight years 


ny to the 
Baki 
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when he grew up, he retained a distinct remembrance 
of his death. The gentle, warm, and confiding 
heart of Mahomet was thus again rudely wounded, 
and the fresh bereavement was rendered more poig- 
nant by the dependent position in which it left him. 
The nobility of his grandfather's descent, the gefer- 
ence with which his voice was listened to through- 
out the vale of Mecca, and his splendid liberality 
in discharging the annual offices of providing the 
pilgrims with food and drink, were .witnessed 
with satisfaction by the thoughtful child; and 
when they had passed away, we may believe that” 
they left behind them a proud remembtance, and 
formed the seed perhaps of many an ambitious 
thought, and many a day-dream of power and 
domination. 


° 


The death of Abd al Muttalib left the children of 
Hashim (his father) without any powerful head; 


thesis of” while it enabled the other branch, descénded by 


Abd al 


Omeya from Abd Shams, to gain an ascendancy. 
Of the latter family the chief at this time was Harb, 
the father of Abu Sofifin, who held the Leadership 
im war, and was followed by a numerous and 


powerful body of relations. 





old. Others make Abd al Muttalib to have been 110, and some 
even 120, years old at his death. M. C. de Perceval has shown 
the futility of these traditions, which would make the patriarch 
to have begotten Hamza at an age of above 100 years, Vol. i. 
p. 290, note 4. 
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Of Abd al Muttalib’s sons, Harith the eldest was Tie seas of. 
now dead; the chief of those who survived were Satak. 
Zobeir* and Abu Talib (both by the same mother 
as Abdallah the father of Mahomet,) Abu Lahab, 

Abbis, and Hamza. The two last were very young. 
Zobeig was the oldest, and to him Abd al Muttalib 
bequeathed his dignity and offices.t Zobeir, again, 
lef them to Abu Talib; who, finding himself too ava rai» 
poor to discharge the expensive and onerous task of "44" 
providitig for the pilgrims, waived the honor in 
favour of his younger brother Abbis. But the 
family of Hashim had fallen from its high estate; 
for Abbis was able to retain only the Sickaya (or 
giving of drink), while the 2ifada (or furnishing of 
food) passed into the rival branch descended from 
Noufal son of Abd Men&ft Abbfis was rich, and 


* Kath al Wackidi, p. 17, 

} Ibid. and p. 16}. Zobeir evidently held a high rank at 
Mecea, but pow long heeurvived is not apparent. Wickidi says 
of him—‘ he was a poct, and of noble rank, and Abd al Muttalib 
made him his heir:’"— ea! all , WS sles J, 
te heaallne 

} Hishami states only that Abbis inherited the Sick4ya, (p. 35); 
and eubsequent history gives proof that he held nothing more. 
The avthority for holding that the branch of Noufal possessed the 
Riffida is given by M. 0. de Perceval as derived from D'Ohason. 
Ihave not succeeded in tracing it to any early, Arabic writer. 
Abbis did not inherit the Sickdya till Zobeir's death, when he 
would be old enough to manage it. M. C. de Perceval makes 
him “succeed to it immediately after Abd al Muttalib's death; but 
this is opposed to tradition as well as probability, for he was then 
only twelve years of age. 
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his influential post, involving the constant charge of 
the well Zam-zam, was retained by him till the 
introduction of Islam, and then confirmed to his 
family by the prophet; but he was not a man of 
strong character, and never attained to a command- 
ing position at Mecca. Abu Talib on the, other 
hand, possessed many noble qualities, and won 
greater respect; but, whether from poverty, or other 
cause, he too remained in the back ground. It was 
thus that in the oscillations of phylarchical govern- 
ment, the prestige of the house of Hashim had 
begun to wane, and nearly disappear ; while acival 
branch was rising to importance. “This phase of 
the political state of Mecca began with the death of 
Abd al Muttalib, and continued until the conquest 
of the city by Mahomet himself. 

Aba Tahb To his son Abu Talib, the dying Abd al Muttalib 

cana consigned the guardianship of his orphan grandchild; 
and faithfully and kindly did Abu Talib discharge 
the trust. His fondness for the lad equalled that of 
Abd al Muttalib.* He made him sleep by his bed, 


© Kétib al Wéeckidi, p. 22, The disposition to magnify the 
child is ag manifest here as before. There is added this marvel- 
lous incident, connected with Abu Talib’s scanty means, that the 
family always rose from their fragal meal huogry and unsatisfied 
if Mahomet were not present; but when he dined with them, 
they were ‘not only satisfied, but had victuals to spare. The other 
children used to run about with foul eyes and dishevelicd hair, 
whereas the little Mahomet's head was always sleek and hia eyes 
clean. There thus appears eo continuous a tendency to glorify 
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eat by his side, and go with him whenever he walked 
abroad. And this tender treatment he continued 
until Mahomet emerged from the helplessness of 
childhood.* 


It Was during this period that Abu Télib, accom- Mabomot a 


twelve years 


panied by Mahomet, undertook a mercantile journey of age nesom- 


to Syria. He intended to leave the child behind, for Fai en aa 
he was now twelve years of age, and able to take SyrissezA.D. 
care of himself. But when the caravan was ready 

to depart, and Abu Télib about to mount his camel, 

his nephew, overcome by the prospect of so long a 
separation, clung to his protector. Abu Talib was 

moved, and carried the boy along with him. The 
expedition extended to Bostra, perhaps farther, 

It lasted for several «nonths, and afforded to the 

young Mahomet opportunities of observation, which 

were not lost upon him. He passed near to Petra, 

Jerash, Ammon, ¢hd other ruinous sites of former 
mercantile grandeur; and the sight, no doubt, deeply Impressions 
imprinted upon his reflective mind the instability of exated by 
earthly greatness. The wild story of the valley of papas 
Hejer, with its lonely deserted habitations hewn out 


the nascent prophet, that it becomes hard to gecide which of 
these statements to accept as facta, and which to reject. Vide 
‘Canons I. ¢. and Il. p. in Chap. i. of the Introduction. i 
* The reason given for Mahomet being entrusted to Abu Tilib, 
‘is, that his father Abdallah was brother to Abu Tib by the same 
mother. Tabari, p. 59; but so was Zobeir also. 
F 
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of the rock, and the tale of divine vengeance 
against the cities of the plain over which now rolled 
the billows of the Dead Sea, would excite appre- 
hension and awe; while their strange and startling 
details, rendered more tragic by Jewish tradition 
and local legend, would win and charm the childish 
heart, ever yearning after the marvellous. On this 
journey too, he passed through several Jewish settle- 
ments, and came in contact with the national pro- 
fession of Christianity in Syria. Hitherto'he had 
witnessed only the occasional and isolated exhibition 
of the faith: now he saw its rites in full and reguler- 
performance by a whole community; the national 
and the social customs founded upon Christianity ; 
the churches with their crosses, images, or pic- 
tures, and other symbols of the faith; the ringing 
of bells; the frequent assemblages for worship. 
The reports, and possibly an actual glimpse, of 
the continually recurring ceremonial, effected, we 
may suppose, a deep impression upon him; and 
this impression would be rendered all the more 
practical and lasting by the sight of whole tribes, 
Arab like himself, converted to the same faith, 
and practising the same observances. However 
fallen and materiglized may have been the Christ- 
ianity of that day in Syria, it must have struck the 
thoughtful observer in favorable and wonderful con- 
trast with the gross and unspiritual idolatry ‘of 
Mecca. Once again, in mature life, Mahomet visited 
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Syria,* and whatever reflections of this nature were 
then awakened would receive an augmented force, 


* The account of this journey is given by all the biographers, 
with many ridiculous details anticipative of Mahomet's prophetical 
dignity. “The following is the gist of them :— 

~ The “youthful Mahomet, with the rest of the caravan, alighted 
under a tree by the roadside, close to a monastery or hermitage occu- 
pied by » monk called Bahtra. The monk perceived by a cloud 
which hovered over the company, by the boughs bending to shelter 
oneof them, and by other marvellous tokens, that the party contained 
the prophet expected shortly to arise. He therefore invited them 
to an entertainment. But when they had assembled, he perceived 
that the object of his search was not amongst them. Upon his 
enquiring where the wanting guest was, they sent out for Mahomet, 
who on account of his youth had been left to watch the encamp- 
ment. Babira questioned him, examined his body to discover the 
seal of prophecy, and found it plainly impressed upon his back. He 
then referred to his sacred books, found all the marks to corres- 
pond, and declared the boy tg be the expected apostle. He pro- 
ceeded to warn Abu Talib against the Jews, who he said would at 
once recognize the child as the coming prophet, and out of jealousy 
seek to slay him. Abu Talib was alarmed, and forthwith set out 
for Mecca wth his nephew. 

The fable contains so many absurdities as to excite contempt 
and mistrust for traditional collections everywhere abounding in 
such tales. A clue to the religious principle which engendered 
them may perhaps be found in Canon Il. a. chap. i. of the Intro- 
duction? 

Dr. Sprenger thinks that Abu Talib sent back Mahomet under 
charge of Bahtra to Mecoa (Lift, p. 79); and, grounds his deduc- 
tion on the phrase,— dee —Jlby:! 50, —at p. 22} of Wackidi. 
But this expression may equally signify, “Aba Talib took him 
back with himesdf” to Mecca; and this meaning is undoubtedly 
the Qe intended. 

The subject has been discussed in the Zeitechrift der deut- 
schen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, vol. iii. p. 454, and vol. iv. 
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and a deeper colouring, from the vivid pictures and 
bright imagery which, upon the same ground, had 
been impressed on the imagination of childhood. 


pp. 188, 457,—where Professors Fleischer and Wistenfeld oppose 
Dr. Sprenger’s view. Dr.Sprenger has written a reply in the Asiatic 
Society's Journal for 1853; where he bas given in original the 
various authorities bearing upon the point. I. Tirmidzi says that 
Aub Talib sent Mahomet back from Syria by Abu Bakr and Bildl; 
which (as Sprenger shows) is absurd, seeing that the former was 
two years younger than Mahomet, and the latter not then born. 
Il. Hishémi makes Abu Talib himeelf return with Mahomet, after 
concluding his business at Bostra. IMI. The Kéub al Wackidi 
gives several traditions:—One in which the monk, immediately 
after warning Abu Talib to make Mahomet return withont loss of 
time to Mecca, expires; and the Second, that quoted above, upon 
which Dr. Sprenger so much relies. Kdtih al Wackidi, p. 224. 
But he has omitted a Third detailed account of the journey, which 
is given in the same volume, on the authority of Muhammad ibn 
Omar, ie. Wackidi himself. It is ull of marvellous statements, 
and ends with distinctly saying that Abu Talib returned to Mecca 
with Mahomet. iby! aes — Kath al Wackidi, p. 29. 
This may have escaped Dr. Sprenger’s votice, as it eceurs under 
another chapter in Wackidi, te. the “Marks of Prophecy in 
Mahomet.” So also Tabari, p. 60;— le ps doe’ ay @ pith 
But Dr. Sprenger goes farther. He suspects that the monk 
not only accompanied Mahomet to Mecos, but remained there with 
him. And as he finds the name Bahira in the list of a deputation 
from the Abyssinian king to Mahomet forty years afterwards at 
Medina, he conchudés the two to have been one and the same per- 
son; and be thinks that the early Mahometan writers endeavoured 
to conceal the fact, as one discreditable to their prophet. The 
conjecture is ingenious, but the basis on which it rests appears to 
me wholly insufficient. It is besidesdnconsistent with the general 
character of the early traditionists, who reverentially preserved 
every trait of the Prophet handed down tothem, Facts, no doubt, 
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No farther incident of a special nature is related 
of Mahomet, until he had advanced from childhood 
to youth.* 


were sometimes omitted, and storiea died out, but-on different 
groundg. See Canon IL, 1. in Chap. i. in the Introduction. 

Some Arabs will have it thet this monk was called Jergis 
(@eorgius). Christian apologists call him Sergius. 

* Weil states that in his sixteenth year Mahomet journeyed to 
Yemen with his uncle Zobeir, on a mercantile trip, (p. 69). Dr. 
Sprenger ‘(p..79, note 3) says that there is no good authority for 
this statement, and I cannot find any original authority for it at 
all, The expression with respect to Abu Tilib,— sud ¥ LJ Ss 
dno wt 3 \ jiu —*“that he never undertook a journey, unless 
Mahomet were with him,” might possibly imply that he undertook 
several journeys; but in the absence of any express instance, it 
cannot be held alone to be sufficient proof that he did. So it is 
agid that “Abu Talib never took him again upon a journey, after 
this Syrian expedition, fearing lest injury should befal him,"— 


— Eth al Wackidi, p. 29. But the sentence is a mere pendant 
to the absurd story of, the Jews recognizing in Mahomet the 
coming prophet, and seeking to lie in wait for his life, and there- 
fore carries no weight. The chief reason for supposing that this 
was Mahowet’s only mercantile journey (besides the one subse- 
quently undertaken for Khadija,) is that, had he undertaken any 
other, we should indubitably have had many special notices of it 
in Wackidi, Hishimi, and Tabari. Their silence oan only be 
accounted for on the supposition that there was no other journey. 
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Demy 8vo. Price 12s, cloth, 
Papers of the late Lord 
- Metcalfe. 

By John William Kaye. 


Demy 8v0. Price 16s. cloth, 
oo 


The English in India. 
By Philip Anderaon, A.M. 
Second Edition, 870. Price 144, clotit, 
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Indian Exchange Tables.| The Defence of Lucknow. 
J, H, Roberts. By Captain Thomas F. Wilson. 


By 
‘8yo, Second Haition, enlarged, 
Brion oe, 6 ath Sixth Thousand. With Plan, Small 
post Svo, Price 2s, 6d, 





Christionity i in India. 7 
‘A Historical Narrative. PRIZE ESSAYS. 
By John William Kaye. 
vo, Price 162. cloth. By B. A. Irving. 
— The Theory of Cas‘e, 
‘The Parsees: 8v0, 52, cloth, 
History, Religion, Manners,and| rhe Commerce of India 
By Dosabhoy Framjee. with Europe. 
Post 8vo. Price 10s. cloth. Post 8yo. Price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
ti pear 


‘hi 8 
or a Vital Statistics | Mochummnden Taw of 
le. 
By Joseph "Beart M.D. By N. B. E. Baillie, Beg. 
Demy 8vo. Price 9s. cloth. Bvo0. Price 14s. cloth. 
— 
The Bhilsa Topes; SS 
Or, Buddhist Monuments of Central! Moohummudan Law of 





By Major Cunningham. Inheritance. 
One vol. Bvo, with Thirty-three Plates.| By N. B. E, Baillie, Eag. 
Exige 20, cloth. Byo0, Price 8s, cloth, 
The Chinese a and their 
ee saan? oa The Cauvory, Kigtnah, and: 
Thomas Taylor Me 
One ‘thick volume, Bvo, with, Maps, Godavery :- 
Price 182. cloth, Being « Report on the Works con- 
on those Rivers, for the 


so ‘structed 
Hong Kong to Manilla. Tepigation of Provinces in the Pre- 


By Henry T. Ellis, RN. By ; P 
= . A Col. R. Baird Smith, F.G.8. 
Post Svo, with Fourteen Wustrations. Demy sro, with 19 Plans, 98s. cloth, 


Brice 185, elo ‘122, cloth. 
— Blaay. ot the | Land Tax of India.. 
By Dr. Forbes Royle. Accarding to the Mochummndan Law, 
f : By N. B. E. Baillie, Eoq. 


‘Twovols. roy. 4to,cloth, with Coloured 
Plates, Reduced to Si. Bs. 8vo. Price 6¢. cloth. 
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FICTION. 
ey 
A Loss Gained. Scarsdale ; 
By Philip Cresswell. Or, Life on the Lancashire and York- 
in One Volume. shire Border Thirty Nears ago, 8 vols. 
tee — 
Carr of Carrlyon. Agnes of Sorrento. 
By Hamilton Avdé. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Aelio ses niia” ae. B70, Post Byo, Price 7s, 6d. oloth. 
— Herbert Chaun 
The Cotton Lord. ‘A Man more finned panel than 
By Herbert Glyn. By Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, Bart. 
—— Svole 
a 
‘Warp od Woot Hills and Plains. 
“Wureo Vell. Tyo Vas 
The Firstborn. 
Sd ovo By Gh Auton of My Lady.” 
: Tareo volumes. 


Who Breaks—Pays The Trapody « 


agedy of Life. 
By the jen ore Coisin Steta. | By John H. Brenien, ‘Two Vols, 

















The Wortlebank Diary: Framley Parsonage. 
With Btories from Kathio Brande’s rien nea there Trollope, RA, 
By Holme Lee's ‘Three Vols.” Post 6vo, 2s. cloth. 

ty Hoi ~ ‘Three Vols. | Also a cheap Radition. 1 vol., post &v0 
a rice Ber lot 
Over the Cliffs. 
ty Mre. Chanter, Phantastes : 
Author of “Ferny Combes.” 9 vole.| A Faerie Romance for Men and 
rye Macdonald. 
Lovel the Widower. Pen Pag! eyray co 


By W. M. Thackeray. 
win at Tnetrations. Fos 8r.| The Fool of Quality. 
oo By Henry Brooke. 
Esmond. ‘New and Revised Edition, with Biogra- 
By WM. Thackeray, [lag i eel 
crown Sra, 6s. | Two vols, post 8vo, with Portwalt of 
the Author, price 213, 
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CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 


Lavinia, 
risa 24 6d, cloth. 
j Sylvan Holt'’s Jolt's Daughter. 


By Holme Lee. 
boar Perot 28. Gd, cloth, 


The Autobiography of 
Leigh Hunt. 


Price 24. 6d. cloth. 
WORKER, Slee teed eave 
By Currer Bell. 

‘The Professor. 


To which are added the Posas of 
Carrer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. Now 
firet collected. 


Jane Eyre. 
Shirley. 
Villette. 


pamneveatl 
Wuthering Heights and 
Agnes Grey. 
By Ellis and Acton Bell. 
‘With Memo by Cuane Bent. 


The Tenant of Wildfell 
Hall. 


By Acton Bell. 


Life of Charlotte Bronté 
(Carrer Bell). 
By Mrs. ll. 
Cheap edison, 3s, 2a. 6d. cloth, 


Lectures on the English 

Humonrists 
Of the Bighteenth Century. 
PY Mice te ga cate 
planaite 

The Town. 
By Leigh Hunt. 

> With Forty.8ve 1 Engravings, 

Price 22. 6d. 





‘Transformation. 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Price 2¢, 6d. cloth. 


pasta, 
Kathie Brande: 

"The Fireside History of a Quiet Life. 

By Holme Lee. Price 9s. 6d. cloth, 


——— 
Below the Surfaces 
By Sir A. H. Elion, Bart., MP. 
Price 2s, 6d, cloth. 


—— 
British Indie. 
By Harriet Martineau. 29. 6¢. cloth. 
Italian Campaigns of 
General Bonaparte. / 
By George Hooper. 

With a Map. Price 26. 6d. cloth. 
so 
Deerbrook. 

By Harriet Martineau. 2s. ¢d.cloth. 


pais 
Tales of the Colonies. 
By Charles Roweroft. 2. 62. cloth. 


A Lost Love. 
By Ashford Owen. 22, cloth. 


Romantic Tales 
Gncludmg “ Aviltion"). 


By the Author of “John Halifax, 


Gentleman.” 2, 6d. loth. | 


—" 
Domestic Stories. 
By the same Author. 26, 6d, cloth. 


a 
After Dark. 
By Wilkie Colling, 22, 6d. cloth. 


School for Fathers. 
By Talbot Gwynne. 2s. cloth. 


Paul Ferroll. 
Price £2. cloth. 
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